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RULES 


OF THE 

^0ctetn for tbc ^rumotion of pcllcmc ^tnbies. 

I. The objects of this Society shall be as follows; — 

I. To advance the study of Greek language, literature, and art, and 
to illustrate the history of the Greek race in the ancient, Byzantine, 
and Neo-Hellenic periods, by the publication of memoirs and unedited 
documents or monuments in a Journal to be issued periodically. 

II. To collect drawings, facsimiles, transcripts, plans, and photographs 
of Greek inscriptions, MSS., works of art, ancient sites and remains, and 
with this view to invite travellers to communicate to the Society notes 
or sketches of archaeological and topographical interest. 

III. To organise means by which members of the Society may have 
increased facilities for visiting ancient sites and pursuing archseological 
researches in countries which, at any time, have been the sites of Hellenic 
civilization. 

3. The Society shall consist of a President, Vice-Presidents, a Council, 
a Treasurer, one or more Secretaries, 40 Hon. Members, and Ordinarj- 
Members. All officers of the Society shall be chosen from among its 
Members, and shall be ex officio members of the Council. 

3. The President shall preside at all General, Ordinary, or Special 
Meetings of the Society, and of the Council or of any Committee at 
which he is present. In case of the absence of the President, one of 
the Vice-Presidents shall preside in his stead, and in the absence of 
the Vice-Presidents the Treasurer. In the absence of the Treasurer 
the Council or Committee shall appoint one of their Members to preside. 

4. The funds and other property of the Society shall be administered 
and applied by the Council in such manner as they shall consider most 
conducive to the objects of the Society: in the Council shall also be 
vested the control of all publications issued by the Society, and the 
general management of all its affairs and concerns. The number of the 
Council shall not exceed fifty 
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5- The Treasurer shall receive, on account of the Society, all 
subscriptions, donations, or other moneys accruing to the funds thereof, 
and shall make all payments ordered by the Council. All cheques shall 
be signed by the Treasurer and countersigned by the Secretary. 

6. In the absence of the Treasurer the Council may direct that 
cheques may be signed by two members of Council and countersigned 
by the Secretary. 

7. The Council shall meet as often as they may deem necessary for 
the despatch of business. 

8. Due notice of every such Meeting shall be sent to each Member 
of the Council, by a summons signed by the Secretary, 

9. Three Members of the Council, provided not more than one of 
the three present be a permanent officer of the Society, shall be a 
quorum. 

10. All questions before the Council shall be determined by a 
majority of votes. The Chairman to have a casting vote. 

11. The Council shall prepare an Annual Report, to be submitted 
to the Annual Meeting of the Society. 

12. The Secretary shall give notice in writing to each Member of 
the Council of the ordinary days of meeting of the Council, and shall 
have authority to summon a Special and Extraordinary Meeting of the 
Council on a requisition signed by at least four Members of the Council. 

13. Two Auditors, not being Members of the Council, shall be 
elected by the Society in each year. 

14. A General Meeting of the Society shall be held in London in 
June of each year, when the Reports of the Council and of the Auditors 
shall be read, the Council, Officers, and Auditors for the ensuing year 
elected, and any other business recommended by the Council discussed 
and determined. Meetings of the Society for the reading of papers 
may be held at such times as the Council may fix, due notice being 
o-iven to Members. 

o 

15. The President, Vice-Presidents, Treasurer, Secretaries, and 
Council shall be elected by the Members of the Society at the Annual 
Meeting. 

16. The President shall be elected by the Members of the Societ\- 
at the Annual Meeting for a period of five years, and shall not be 
immediately eligible for re-election. 

17. The Vice-Presidents shall be elected by the Members of the 
Society at the Annual Meeting for a period of one year, after which they 
shall be eligible for re-election. 



18. One-third of the Council shall retire every year, but the Members 
so retiring shall be eligible for re-election at the Annual Meeting. 

19. The Treasurer and Secretaries shall hold their offices during the 
pleasure of the Council. 

20. The elections of the Officers, Council, and Auditors, at the 
Annual Meeting, shall be by a majority of the votes of those present. 
The Chairman of the Meeting shall have a casting vote. The mode in 
which the vote shall be taken shall be determined by the President 
and Council. 

21. Every Member of the Society shall be summoned to the Annual 
Meeting by notice issued at least one month before it is held, 

22. All motions made at the Annual Meeting shall be in writing 
and shall be signed by the mover and seconder. No motion shall be 
submitted, unless notice of it has been given to the Secretary at lea.st 
three weeks before the Annual Meeting. 

23. Upon any vacancy in the Presidency occurring between the 
Annual Elections, one of the Vice-Presidents shall be elected by the 
Council to officiate as President until the next Annual Meeting 

24. All vacancies among the other Officers of the Societ)- occurring 
between the same dates shall in like manner be provisionally filled up 
by the Council until the next Annual Meeting. 

25. The names of all Candidates wishing to become Member.^ of the 
Society shall be submitted to a Meeting of the Council, and at their 
next Meeting the Council shall proceed to the election of Candidates 
so proposed : no such election to be valid unless the Candidate receixcs 
the votes of the majority of those present. 

26. The Annual Subscription of Members shall be one guinea, payable 
and due on the ist of January each year ; this annual subscription may be 
compounded for by a single payment of .^15 15^., entitling compounders 
to be Members of the Society for life, without further payment. All 
Members elected on or after January i, 1921, shall pay on election an 
entrance fee of one guinea. 

27. The payment of the Annual Subscription, or of the Life 
Composition, entitles each Member to receive a copy of the ordinary 
publications of the Society. 

28. When any Member of the Society shall be six months in arrear 
of his Annual Subscription, the Secretary or Treasurer shall remind him 
of the arrears due, and in case of non-payment thereof within six months 
after date of such notice, such defaulting Member shall cease to be a 
Member of the Society, unless the Council make an order to the contrary. 
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29- Members intending to leave the Society must send a formal 
notice of resignation to the Secretary on or before January i ; otherwise 
they will be held liable for the subscription for the current year. 

30. If at any time there may appear cause for the expulsion of a 
Member of the Society, a Special Meeting of the Council shall be held 
to consider the case, and if at such Meeting at least two-thirds of the 
Members present shall concur in a re.solution for the expulsion of such 
Member of the Society, the President shall submit the same for con- 
firmation at a General Meeting of the Society specially summoned for 
this purpose, and if the decision of the Council be confirmed by a 
majority at the General Meeting, notice shall be given to that effect to 
the Member in question, who shall thereupon cease to be a Member of 
the Society. 

31. The Council shall have power to nominate 40 British or Foreign 
Honorary Members. The number of British Honorary Members shall 
not exceed ten. 

32. The Council may, at their discretion, elect for a period not 
exceeding five years Student-As.sociates, who shall be admitted to certain 
privileges of the Society. 

33. The names of Candidates wishing to become Student-Associates 
shall be submitted to the Council in the manner prescribed for the 
Election of Members. Every Candidate shall also satisfy the Council 
by means of a certificate from his teacher, who must be a person occupying 
a recognised position in an educational bod\- and be a Member of the 
Society, that he is a bond fide Student in subjects germane to the 
purposes of the Society. 

34. The Annual Subscription of a Student-Associate shall be 
one guinea, payable and due on the ist of January in each year. In 
case of non-payment the procedure prescribed for the case of a defaulting 
Ordinary Member shall be followed. 

35. Student-Associates shall receive the Society’s ordinary publications, 
and shall be entitled to attend the General and Ordinary Meetings, and 
to read in the I.ibrary. They shall not be entitled to borrow books from 
the Library, or to make use of the Loan Collection of Lantern Slides, 
or to vote at the Society's Meetings. 

36. A Student-Associate may at any time pay the Member’s entrance 
fee of one guinea, and shall forthwith become an Ordinary Member. 

37. Ladies shall be eligible as Ordinary Members or Student- 
Associates of the Society, and when elected shall be entitled to the same 
privileges as other Ordinary Members or Student-Associates. 

38. No change shall be made in the Rules of the Society unless 
at least a fortnight before the Annual Meeting specific notice be given 
to every Member of the Society of the changes proposed. 
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REGULATIONS FOR THE USE OF THE LIBRARY 

AT 19 BLOOMSBURY SQUARE, W.C. i 
^Note. — These Ree^ithitions are under Revision.' 


I. That the Hellenic Library be administered by the Library 
Committee, which shall be composed of not less than four members, two 
of whom shall form a quorum. 

II . That the custody and arrangement of the Library be in the hands 
of the Hon. Librarian and Librarian, subject to the control of the 
Committee, and in accordance with Regulations drawn up by the said 
Committee and approved by the Council. 

III. That all books, periodicals, plans, photographs, &c., be received 
by the Hon. Librarian, Librarian or Secretary and reported to the 
Council at their next meeting. 

IV. That every book or periodical sent to the Society be at once 
stamped with the Society’s name. 

V. That all the Society’s books be entered in a Catalogue to be kept 
by the Librarian, and that in this Catalogue such books, &c., as are not to 
be lent out be specified. 

VI. That, except at Christmas, Easter, and on Bank Holidays, 
the Library be accessible to Members on all week days from 
10.30 A.M. to 5.30 P.M. (Saturdays, 10 A.M. to i I'.M.), when either the 
Librarian, or in his absence some responsible person, shall be in 
attendance. Until further notice, however, the Library shall be closed for 
the vacation for August and the first week of September. 

VI I . That the Society’s books (with exceptions hereinafter to be 
specified) be lent to Members under the following conditions : — 

(1) That the number of volumes lent at any one time to each 

Member shall not exceed three ; but (Members belonging both 

to this Societ)' and to the Roman Society may borrow six 

volumes at one time. 

(2) That the time during which such book or books may be kept 

shall not exceed one month. 

(3) That no books, except under special circumstances, be sent 

beyond the limits ot the United Kingdom. 

VIII. That the manner in which books are lent shall be as follows: — 

(1) That all requests for the loan of books be addressed to the 

Librarian. 

(2) That the Librarian shall record all such requests, and lend out 

the books in the order of application. 

(3) That in each case the name of the book and of the borrower be 

inscribed, with the date, in a special register to be kept by 

the Librarian. 

(4) Should a book not be returned within the jieriod specified, the 

Librarian may reclaim it. 
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(5) All expenses of carriage to and fro shall be borne by the 

borrower. 

(6) All books are due for return to the Library before the summer 

vacation. 

IX. That no book falling under the following categories be lent out 
except by special authority : — 

(1) Unbound books. 

(2) Detached plates, plans, photographs, and the like. 

(3) Books considered too valuable for transmission. 

(4) New books within one month of their coming into the 

Library. 

X. That new books may be borrowed for one week only, if they have 
been more than one month and less than three months in the Library. 

XL That in the case of a book being kept beyond the stated time the 
borrower be liable to a payment of one shilling for each week after applica- 
tion has been made by the Librarian for its return, and if a book is lost 
the borrower be bound to replace it. 

XII. That the following be the Rules defining the position and 
privileges of Subscribing Libraries : — 

a. Libraries of Public and Educational Institutions desiring to 

subscribe to the Journal are entitled to receive the Journal 
for an annual subscription of One Guinea, without Entrance 
Fee, payable in January of each year, provided that official 
application for the privilege is made by the Librarian to the 
Secretary of the Society. 

b. Subscribing Libraries, or the Librarians, are permitted the use of 

the Library and Slide Collections on the same conditions as 
Members. 

c. A Librarian, if he so desires, may receive notices of meetings 

and may attend meetings, but is not entitled to vote on 
questions of private business. 


The Library Cornmittee . 

^Prof. R. S. Conway. 

*Mr. G. D. Hardinge-Tyler 
Mr. G. F. Hill. 

*Mr. T. Rice Holmes. 

Miss C. A. Hutton. 

Mr. a. H. Smith {Hon. Librarian). 


Mr. John Penoyre, C.B.E. {Librarian). 

Applications for books and letters relating to the Photograohic 
Collections, and Lantern Slides, should be addressed to the Librarian 
at 19 Bloomsbury Square, W.C. i. ’ 


* Representatives of the Roman Society. 
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Barnard, William, 3, Xcw Court, Lincoln's Inn, IF C. 2. 

Barr, Alark, 135, Church Street, Chelsea, S.IF. 3. 

Barrington-Ward, J. G., Christ Church. Oxford. 

Bartlett, Airs, Henr^', cfo Mr. Austin K. Chadwick , Treasure Five Cent Savings 
Bank, Lowell, Mass., U.S.A. “ 
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Batchelor, Frank, Glasgow Academy, Glasgow. 

Bates, Prof. William N., 220, Si. Mark's Square, Philadelphia, Pa , U.S.A. 

Batey, Rev. John Flail, B.Litt , Moyuess Manse, Auldearn, Xairn. 

Bayley, Kennett C., Alninet Bam, Durham. 

Baynes, N, H. (Council), Fitzwaliers, Northwood, Middlesex. 

Beatty, Herbert Macmartney, M.A., LL.D., 32, Elars Road, UV.s/ Ealing, fl'. 13. 
Beazley, Mrs. J. D., 4, Beaumont Street, Oxford. 

Bell, J., Queen’s College, Oxford. 

JBenn, Mrs. Alfred, II Ciliegio, Via del Palmenno, Florence. 

Berkeley, H. S., do Messrs. Richardson &■ Co., 26, King Street, St. James's, 

S.IF. I. 

Bevan, The Rev. C. O., The Old Christopher, Eton College. 

Bibby, E. E.. The University , Leeds 
Bishop, J. E., 3, Shalimar Road, Acton, IF. 3. 

Black, R. A.. 275, Knowsley Road, Bootle, Liverpool. 

Blackett, Basil Phillott, C.B., Oxford and Cambridge Club, Pall Mall, .S.IF. i. 
Blelloch, David H. H., The Orchard, Marstoii, Oxford. 

Bodington, Lady, 81, Onslow Square, S.IF. 7. 

Body, Laurence A., S. Chad’s College, Durham. 

Boethius, Dr. A., Sd. Persgatan 31, Upsala, Sweden. 

Boland. John P., M.A., 40, St. George’s Square, S.IF. i. 

Bonar, James, LE.D., i, Rcdington Road, .V.IF. 3. 

Booth, G. A. W., Judge of the Mixed Courts, Cairo, Egypt. 

Bosanquet, Geoffrey Courthope, The Dutch House, Sevenoaks. 

Bothamley, Charles Herbert Wentworth, The Shrubbery, Weston- uper-M are . 
Bousfield, Miss H., Imperial Hotel, Tenby. 

Bowen, H. C., St. Edmund's School, Canterbury. 

Box, Rev. G. H., M.A., D.D., King's College, Strand, 1 !' C . z. 

Brabant, F., Wadham College, Oxford. 

Brewer, F. G., 4, Ketv Quebec Street, Portman Square, W. 1. 

Brigg, William Anderton, Kildwick Hall, Keighley. 

Broadrick, H. C., Orley Farm, Harrow. 

Brodribb, Charles, 5, Stone Buildings, Lincoln’s Inn, li’.C. 2. 

Brooke, Mrs. J. Reeve, i. Mitre Court Buildings, Temple, E.C. 4. 

Broom, C. G. M., City of London School, Victoria Embankment, E.C. 4. 

Broughall, Miss M. S., The High School for Girls, Xorwich 
Brown, Miss M. T., Broadwinsor Vicarage, Beaminster, Dorset. 
jBruce, Miss A., 4IA, Clanricarde Gardens, IF. 2. 

Bruce, Henry, Sennen, Cornwall. 

Brumwell, G. M., 91, Bromley Road, Shortlands, Kent. 

Brumwell, J. R. M., “ Coniston,” 34, .-llleyn Road, West Dulwich. S F. 21. 

Biyant, The Rev. E. E., The Charterhouse, Godaiming. 

Buckle, Cuthbert Lyons, Urchinwood, Congresbury, Somerset 
Buckley, I. I,, National Museum of Ireland, Dublin. 

Budge, Sir Ernest, D.Litt., British Museum, IF.C. i. 

Bullen, Miss H. E., 39, Graham Street, Eaton Square, S.IF. i. 

Buren, Prof. A. W. Van, 36, Via Palestro, Rome 21, Italy 
Burford, James, 40, Hemingford Road, Barnsbury, X. i. 

Burrell, P. S. B , Queen’s College, Benares. 

Burstal, Edward, M.D.. Tantallon, Madeira Road, Bournemouth. 

Butler-Bo wdon. Miss E , Upwey House, Upwey, Dorsetshire 
Butterwick, J. C., Eton College, Windsor. 

Cahill, Miss M., 137, Richmond Road, Ilford, Essex 
Caldecott, Watson, School House, Wolverhampton. 
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Campbell, Archibald Young, M.A., St. Johns College, Cambridge. 

Caroe, F. T. K., 3, Partridge Road, Blitndellsands, Liverpool. 

Carr, Andrew, i, Florence Road, Bromley, Kent. 

Chalmers, Right Hon. Lord, G.C B., 3, Cornwall .Mansions, Kensington Court, 
London, IV. 8. 

Chance, A. F., Shrewsbury School, Shrewsbury. 

Chapin, Miss C., 34, Kensington Square, IF. 8. 

Chapin, Mrs. R. W., 34, Kensington Square, IF. 8. 

Chapman, Edward Henry, i. King’s Bench Walk, Temple, E.C. 4. 

Chitty, Miss J. E., 72, Onslow Gardens, S.IF. 7. 

Chitty, Miss L, F., Hanwood Rectory, near Shrewsbury. 

Choremi, Constantine D., 23, Rue de I’. Arsenal, Marseille, France. 

Christie, J. T., Trinity College, Oxford. 

Clarke, Stewart S., Coole Glebe, Carnmoney, Co. .Antrim, Ireland. 

Clayton, C. E., Coombe House, Glastonbury. 

C obb, Sir CyrU, K.B.E., C.V.O., M.P., 5, Cornwall Terrace, Regent's Park, .Y. IF. i. 
Cochrane, A. H. J., Elswick Works, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Cogswell, Victor Gordon, “ Sunnicote," London Road, Xortli End. Portsmouth. 

Cole, Miss M. H , Hornsey High School, Weston Park, X . 8. 

Colegate, Arthur, The Pol.e, Antrobus, near Xorthwich. Cheshire. 

Collett, A. K., 5, Stone Buildings, Lincoln’s Inn, IF.C. 2. 

Collingham, H., 7, Winchester Road, S. Hampstead, X IF 3. 

Collinson, V. R., Margaretting, Wexford Road, S.IF. 12. 

Compton, A. T., F.R.G.S., 42, Welbeck Street, IF. l. 

Cook, The Rev. J. C., St. Bede's College, Alexandra Park, Manchester, S IF. 

Cooper, Bryan, Major, Morkree Castle, Collooney, Ireland. 

Cooper, J Paul, Betsoms Hall, Westerham. 

Cooper, Miss Kathleen, 48, Chester Square, S.IF. i. 

Cooper, Miss Venetia, 48, Chester Square, S.IF. i. 

Coote, Mrs. Stanley, Germains, Chesham, Bucks, 
tCourtauld, S. L., 59, Pall Mall, S.IF. i. 

Courtauld, Miss S. R., Backing, Berkhamstead. 

Cow, Mrs. Douglas, Ryecroft, Streatham Common, S.IF. i6. 

Cowan, David, 27, Linden Gardens, IF. 2. 

Cowley, John D., 13, .Agamemnon Road, A’.IF. 6. 

Craies, Mrs., 16, Lansdowne Road, IF. 11. 

Creighton, Rev. C , King’s School, Worcester. 

Crimp, Dr. G. Lydston, 12, Bryanston Street, IF. i. 

Cripps, Reginald, Paley Cottage, White Waltham, Maidenhead. 

Crump, Miss M , M.A., 14B, Ashbourne Mansions, Hendon, -V. IF. 4. 

Cruttwell, H. IM., Hillside, Harrow-on-the-Hill. 

Cullen, James R., 76, Elms Road, Clapham Common, S.H'. 4. 

Curtis, C. Dinsmore, .American .Academy, Porta San Pancrazio, Rome, 

Dale, F. R., D.S.O., M.C., M.A., 2, Dunheld Villas, Ford Road, Plymouth. 

Daniel, Miss C., Airlie House, High Wycombe. 

JDavidson, Charles J., 28, Rubislaw Den South, Aberdeen. 

JDavies, Miss Gwendoline E., Plds Dinam, Llandinam, Montgomeryshire. 

JDav ies, IMiss Alargaret S., Plds Dinain, Llandinam , M ontgomery shire . 

Davies, The Rev, J. T., 6, .Abbey Green, Chester. 

Davies, John, Rathlyon, Xortorum, Birkenhead. 

D.vvies, William Samuel, 36, Gwydr Crescent, Swansea. 

Davis, Mrs. M. A., School House, Woodbridge, Suffolk. 

Davis, Ru.shworth Kennard, School House, Woodbridge, Suffolk. 

Dawkins, J. M,, cjo British Legation, .Athens, Greece. 
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Deane, Prof. Sidney X., 123, Elm Street, Xorthajnpton, Mass., 

de Montmorency, Prof. J. E. G., 3, Sioite Buddings, Lincoln’ <; Inn, IP.C. i. 

Dempsey, Rev. T., M.A., St. Joseph’s College, Ballinasloe, Co. Galvcav. 

de Puryy Mrs., 73, Gower Street, IV. C. i. 

de Selincourt, Oliver, Trinity College, Oxford. 

de Winton, A. J., Major, Pool Home, Wortnclow, Hereford. 

Dickson, A. G. M., Silvermere Warren, Cobham, Surrey. 

Dimclow, Miss A , 4, Camden Studios, Camden Street, .V W. i 
Dixon, H.J., Fettes College, Edinburgh. 

Dixon, Prof. \V. M., The University, Glasgow. 

Dodd, Percy William, M.A,, Jesus College, Oxford. 

Dodge, Miss Janet, 8, Temple Gardens, AMP. 4. 

Dohan, Mrs. E. H., 37155, Chesunt Street, Philadelphia, Penn. 

Doncaster, Mrs. J. H., Birchfield, Beauchief, Sheffield. 

Dorling, Bl., Colonel Francis, Duns, South Farnboroiigh, Hants. 

Driver, Capt. Godfrey Rolles, Magdalen College, Oxford. 

Dndley-Buxton, L. H., Exeter College, Oxford. 

Dunn, Miss Ethel B. J., Upmeads, Reigate. 

Earnshaw, Miss Edith M., 100, Birkhoitse I.ane, Moldgreen, Hudder-,ffeld 
Easterling, H. G., The Hollies, Love Lane, Stourbridge. 

Edge, Cyril Tarratt, Vernon House, Sicilian Avenue, Southampton Roiv, Il'.C. 1. 
El adi, M., Candia, Crete. 

Evans, D. Emrys, 3, Victoria Park, Upper Bangor, .V. Wales. 

Evetts, Miss Hilda D., Training College, The Close, Salisbury. 

Exham, Percy G., Repton, Derby. 

Falkner, J. Meade, Divinity House, Durham. 

Farquhar, Miss I., ii, Belgrave Square, S IF. i. 

Farrer, J. A., Ingleborough, Lancaster 

Faull, Miss B. M., Bank House, 141, High Street, Bromley. 

Finch, Mrs., 80, Thornlow Road, West Norwood. 

Fisher, Rev. G. F., The Hall, Repton, Derby. 
fFitzgerald, G. M., King’s Farm, Little Shelford, Cambs. 

Fletcher, Miss E. M., The Grove School, Highgate, N. 6 
Forbes, Kenneth, H M.I., 23, Merton Street, Oxford. 

Forsey, G. F., B.A , M.A., 175, Gleneldon Road, Streatham, 5.11'. 10. 

Forster, Harry H,, 30, Friends Road, Croydon. 

Frampton, Rev. R E. E., Halstead Rectory, Sevenoak^. Kent. 

Fraser, John, 39, Carden Place, Aberdeen. 

Freeman, F. L., .IbboGthorpe, Carnarvon Road, Redland, Bristol. 

Freeman, George S., 20, Collingham Place, S.IF. 5. 

Fugard, Rev. R. Cooper, Sherborne, Dorset. 

Fyfe, W. H., Christ’s Hospital, Horsham. 

Gandhi, Dr. S. H. D., M.B., 138, Wellington Road A'., Stockport 
Gardner, Mrs. E. A., 3, Cannon Place, Hampstead, A'. II'. 3 
Garnett, Miss A,, Fairfield, W indermere. 

Gaskell, Percival, 21, Belsize Park, Hampstead, N. IV. 3. 

Geare, Miss, 145, IVest End Lane, A'. IF, 6. 

Geden, Rev. Alfred S , D.D., Rayapettah, Harpenden, Herts. 

Genner, Miss G. B., M.A., 10, Crick Road, Oxford. 

George, Rev. W. E., M.A., 31, Hartington Street, Derby. 

Gibson, I. F., The Charterhou.se, Godaiming. 

Gillies, Rev. William Alexander, Manse of Kenmore, Aberfeldy, Perthshire . 
Glynne, Rev. Wm. H. T., Grosvenor House. Bishop Auckland. 

Golby, Maurice Edward, llolbeach House, Nassau Street, IF. i. 
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Goldner, Alfred Leopold, M.A., 20, Wetherhy Mansions, Earl's Court Square, S.W. 
Goodliffe, A. H., St. Valerie, Enborne Road, Newbury, Berks. 

Goodwin, Miss Una A., 115, Iffiey Road, Oxford. 

Gordon, Miss M. L., The University of Wales, Aberystwyth, and Middle Claydon 
Rectory, Steeple Claydon, Bucks. 

Gordon, Walter Maxwell, Jiidde House, Tonbridge. 

Gourlay, Miss Jane A., 22, Caird Drive, Partickhill, Glasgow. 

Graham, Richard B., Grove House, Leighton Park School, Reading. 

Grant. Cecil, St. George's School, Harpenden. 

Grant, Frederick, Crestholme, Saltburn-by-Sea, Yorks. 

Gray, Henry A., Oxted Preparatory School, Surrey. 

Green, Miss E. M., 13, Clifton Gardens, Maida Vale. W. 9. 

Greene, A. D., St. Martin’s Rectory, Canterbury 

Greene, The Right Hon. Sir Conyngham, G.C.M.G,, K.C B , Belmore House, 
Lymington, Hants. 

Greene, F. Carleton, Ministry of Transport, 6 , Whitehall Gardens, S. If', i. 

Greene, F. PC, Kildare Street Club, Dublin. 

Greene, Harrv- Plunket, 63, Holland Park Road. IF. 14. 

Greenshields, M'. R., Westhay, Hawkchurch, Axmuister. 

Greenwood, John A., United University Club, Pall Mall East. 

Grundy, A. G., The Pastures, Repton. 

fGunning, Dr. P. H. G., 31, Billitonstraat, The Hague, Holland. 

Hands, Rev. A. M''., The Rectory, Nevendon Wickford, Essex. 

Hardy, Godfrey Harold, New College, Oxford. 

Hardy, H. H., College House, Cheltenham. 

Harris, Charles Reginald Schiller, Lofftuss, The Drive, Wimbledon, S.IF. 19. 
Harrison, A. B., 82, Dunchurch Road, Rugby. 

Hart, Miss, Grove Lodge, Highgate, N. 6 . 

Hayes, The Very Rev. Richard, The Deanery, Londonderry. 

Head, Alban, Watersfield. Pulborough, Sussex. 

Heath, Sir Thos. Little, K.C.B., K.C.^ .O., F.R.S., 64, Bedford Gardens, Kensing 
ton, W. 8. 

Hedley, Theodore, F., 26, Beechwood Avenue, Darlington. 

Henderson, Henr\' Ludwig, New College, Oxford. 

Henniker-Gotley, Rev. G., M.A., West .Ashby Vicarage, Horncastle. 

Herring, Miss B., Wraysbury House, Wraysbury, Bucks. 

Heurtley, \V. A., Uplands, Boar's Hill, Oxford. 

Higham, Thomas Farrant, Trinity College, Oxford. 

Hiley, F. C. W., British Museum, W.C. i. 

Hill, Mrs G. F., British Museum, W.C. i. 

Hobling, Miss Margaret B., 581, Pershore Road, Birmingham. 

Hobson, C. M., Durdant House, Derby. 

Hodge, Miss Muriel C., Downlands, Cissbury Road, Worthing. 

Hodgson, Norman, Nottingham High School, Nottingham. 

Holden, Miss Jane Ellen, 7, Elgin Mansions, Elgin Avenue, Maida Vale. IF. 9. 
Hollowell, Rev, W., Calday Grange Grammar School, West Kirby, Cheshire. 
Hoorn, Dr. G. Van, 5, Ramstraat, Utrecht, Holland. 

Hopkins, T. H. C., M.A., Major, Incents, Berkhamsted, Herts. 

Hopkinson, Martin, M.A., Longmeadow, Bovingdon, Herts. 

Hor.sfaU, Miss K. M., 14, Foulis Terrace, Onslow Gardens, S.fF. 7. 

How, Rev. J. H., 20, North Bailey, Durham. 

Howden, Charles R. A., Mayne, Elgin. 

Hudig, D., Prins Hendriklaan 6, Amsterdam. 

Hunter, Thomas William, M.A., Archbishop's House, Westminster, .S.IF. i. 
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Huntington, Rev. G. H., Robert College, Constantinople. 

Hurry, Jamieson Boyd, M.D., Westfield, Reading. 

Hutton, James Boswell, The University, Glasgow. 

Innes-Hopkins, G. B., Orley Farm, Flarrow. 

lonides, Alexander Constantine, 34, Porchester Terrace, London, If. 2. 

Irons, Miss C. M., 14, Hillier Road, S.IF. ii. 

Irvine, A. L., The School, Charterhouse, Godaiming. 

Jacks, M. L., Wadham College, Oxford. 

Jackson, Charles K., 10, The Green, Richmond, Sttrrev. 

Jenkins, A. E,, 122, Lister Lane, Halifax. 

Jenkins, Miss C. K., 8, Eton Road, A.ir. 3. 

Jenkins, E. D. T., M.A., University College of Wales, Aberystwyth. 

Joels, Miss E. A., g. Wood Vale, Forest Hill, S.E. 23. 

Johnson, Rev. F. \V., Wharlton Vicarage, Westerhope, Xewcastle-on-Tyne. 

Keele, K. S., Wadham College, Oxford. 

Kelley, Professor Charles F., Ohio State Universitv, Columbus, Ohio, U.S.A. 
Kelly, His Hon. Judge Stanley Hill, Llanfoist House, Abergavenny. 

Kemp, A. Gordon, 2, Abingdon Court, W. 8. 

Kemp, M. C., Moretons, Harrow-on-the-Hill. 

Kenion, T. D., North Eastern County School, Barnard Castle, Durham. 

King, Wilfred Creyke, The Chalet, Roehampton, S.H’. 15. 

Kingdom, T., Trenton Lodge, Stoneygate Road, Leicester. 

Kipling. Percy Fallowfiekl, i, East Albert Road, Princes Park, Liverpool. 

Kirke, Henrj’, The Haywards, Middle Wallop, Herts. 

Kjellberg, Prof. Anders Lennart, Kungl. Universitet, Upsala, Sweden. 

Knight, Rev. Angus Clifton, Derby School, Derby. 

Lake, E. W. C., The Charterhouse, Godaiming. 

Lamb, Miss M., M.A., ii, East Atherton Street, Durham. 

Lambard, Julian H. L., The Old Christopher, Eton, Windsor. 

Lang, Algernon* Hermann, The Presbytery, Oxted, Surrey. 

Lang, Miss H. M., Butler House, High Wycombe. 

Langton, Neville, 4, CoUingham Road, S.IF. 5. 

Law, Rev. Robert Hartley, Christ Church Vicarage, Penrith. 

Lawrence, A. W., 2, Potstead Road, O.vford. 

Lawrence, H. C., 40, Brunswick Square, Hove. 

Layng, Arthur Edward, Midletoii College, Co. Cork. 

Lea, Rev. T. S., D.D., The Vicarage, St. Austell, Cornwall. 

Leaf, F. A., Woodcraft, Oxted, Surrey. 

Lee, Miss Svlvia, Cambridge, Mass., U.S..4. (cjo Brown, Shtplev Co . 123, P 
Mall, S.ir. I.) 

Lee, Mrs. V. M., Brynbanon, Bala, N. Wales. 

Lee, W. S., The School House, Dover College, Dover. 

Lefroy, Miss A., The Shrubbery, Streatham, S.IF. 

Legg, L. G. Wickham-, 82, Woodstock Road, Oxford. 

Le Maitre, Miss E. K. I., No. 3 House, Roedean School, Brighton. 

Lewis, Mrs. 13, Rawlinson Road, Oxford. 

Liddell, H. T., Horns Hill. Newtown, Newbury, Berks. 

Lindsay, Alexander Dunlop, Balltol College, Oxford. 
jLister, E., c/o Chartered Bank of India, Australia and China. 38, Bishopsgate, E C 
Lloyd, Mrs. Hugh, 14, Berg Street, Maritcburg, Natal, S. .ifrica. 

Lloyd-Baker, A. B. LI., P.S.O., Devonshire House, Bath Road, Cheltenham. 
Lobel, E., The Bodleian Library, Oxford. 

Locock, Mrs. Guy, 20, Whitehall Court, S.IF. i. 

Longrigg, Major S. H., Political Office, Kirkuk, Mesopotamia. 
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Low, Miss Janet Isabella, Blebo. Cupar, Fife. 

JLowe, Lieut. -Col. \V. Douglas, D.S.O., M.C., The Castle, Durham. 

Lucas, F. L., B.A., Ferndale, 41, IVesicombe Park Road, Blackheath, S.E. 3. 

Lucas, St. John, 5, Pump Court, Temple, E.C. 4. 

Lupton, W. Arthur, Red Gables, Ilkley. 

Lyon, P. H. B., M.A., Wester Ogil, Headington Hill, Oxford. 

Maas, Arthur James, i, Enmore Road, South Norwood, S.E. 25. 

Macdonald, A. H. W., M.A., 180, Soho Hill, Birmingham. 

Macdonald, Miss C, E. A., 3, Hope Street, St. Andrews, Scotland. 

Macdonald, John, 27, St. George's Terrace, Newcastle-upon-Tyne . 

Macduff, W. A., 117, Alexandra Road, Parkstone, Dorset 
McElderrv, Prof. Robert Knox, .drdgriana, Galway. 

Macfarlane, W. A., 54, Prescot Street, New Brighton, Wallasey. 

Macgregor, D. C., Balliol College, Oxford. 

Machin, M. I., Wadham College, Oxford. 

Mclntire, W. T., Tullie House, Carlisle. 

Mack, H. Hamilton, B.A . L.R.C.P., 243, Roman Road, Bow, E. 3. 

McKenzie, The Rev. H. \V., 25, Winchester Road, Oxford. 

Mackesy, Thos. L., M.A., Olive House, High Street, Bexhill-on-Sea. 
tMackinnon, Miss Katharine A., 22, Hyde Park Gardens, IF. 2. 
tMcLachlan, Mrs., 18, Talbot House, St. Martin's Lane, IF.C. 2. 

MacMaster, James, 3, College Avenue, Londonderry . 

McXabb, Miss E. R., 23, India Street, Charing Cross. Glasgow. 

Macneill, Mrs., 37A, Great Cumberland Place, W. i. 

Maitland, F. E., 72, .Addison Road, IP. 14. 

Manchon, Prof. J. L., 7. Cromwell Gardens, South Kensington, S IP. 7. 

Marriott, Rev. G. L., The V niversitv, Birmingham. 

Marsh, R. J., M.A., 80, Thornlaw Road, West Norwood, S.E. 27. 

Marshall, F. H C., Ridge End, Headinglev, Leeds. 

Marson, Mrs., 80, Oakwood Road, Golders Green, N IP. 4. • 

Martin, :Miss A. P., M.A., 3, .Mitswell Avenue, N. 10. 

Martin, Miss G. E. G., B A., Kendrick Girls' School, Reading. 

Martineau, Miss, 90, Elin Park Gardens, S.IP. 10. 

Mason, G. H., 19, Spencer Road, Putney, S IP. 15. 

Masse. H. J. L., 5, Margravine Gardens, IP. 6. 

Masterton-Smith, Sir James, K.C.B., 43, Holland Street. Kensington, W. 8. 
Matheson, Alexander, 2, Calderwood Road, Rutherglen. Glasgow. 

Mattingly, H., British Museum, IP.G. i. 

Mayhew, Miss Mercy, c jo Messrs. Wild, Collins G- Cros.se, Kennan’s House Crown 
Court, Cheapside, E.C. ’ 

Mead, Godfrey C. F., Aldenham School, Elstree, Herts. 

Meek, J., M.A., 2, Plympton Avenue, AMP. 6, 

Meiklejohn, Roderick Sinclair. C.B., 40, Half Moon Street, Mayfair IP , 

Mellows, Charles, M.A., School House, Bishop’s Stortford College. 

Meyerstein, E. H. \V., 3, Gray’s Inn Place, W.C. i. 

Miller, Miss G. E., Fairstead, Arthur Road, Wimbledon, S.IP. 19 
Millican, N. S., 47, Shrewsbury Road, Birkenhead. 

Millin, S. S., 28, St. Kevin’s Park, Dartrv Road, Dublin. 

Milne, H. J. M., Dept, of MSS., British Museum W.C. i. 

Milsted, George Hany-, New University Club, St. James’s Street S IP i 
Mirrlees, Miss Hope, Mount Blow. Great Shelford, Cambridge ' ' ’ ' 

tMitaranga, Miltiades A.. 23. Rue Sylvabelle, Marseille, France 
Mitchell, Rev. Michael J , St. Mary’s College, Galway '. 

Moon, Jasper, Chapelhouse, Paddington, Birkenhead. 
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Moore, Chadwick H., g, King’s Bench Walk, Inner Temple, E.C. 4. 

Moore, Robert Thos , School House, Sltfford, Grays, Essex. 

Morgan, T. Svdnev, Lincoln House, Berkhamsted. 

Morley, Frank, M.A., 34, Larkhill Terrace, Blackburn. 

Morrisey, Rev. Hugh, St. Bede's College, Alexandra Park, Manchester, SJF. 
Morrison, R. D., i, Rickmansworth Road, Watford, Herts. 

Morrison, Wm., M.A., i, Rickmansworth Road, Watford, Herts 
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Newnsham-Taylor, Rev. J. H., St. Anne’s Vicarage, UVs/ Hill, Highgate. 

Nicolson, Miss Amy, White Cottage, Green Lane, Godaiming. 

Nilsson, Professor Martin P., The University, Lund, Sweden. 
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Nunn, Rev. Henry P. V., Thornchffe, Clifton Road, Heaton Moor, Stockport. 
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Odell, Miss W., M.A.. St. Hugh’s College, Oxford. 

Oeconomos, Dr. L,, King’s College, Strand, W.C. 2. 
tOgilvie, F. W., Trinity College, Oxford. 

Ozanne, Robert T., 14, De Parys Avenue, Bedford. 
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Bulletin de Correspiindance Hellenique {M. le Bibliothecairc , Ecole Franfaise, 
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Bulletin do la Societe ArcliTOlogique d’Ale.xandrie {M. le Secretaire, SociRe Arclieo- 
logique, Ale.randria). 

Bullettino della Conimissione Archeologica Comuiiale Ji Roma {IU""‘. Sig. Prof. 
Gatti, Museo Capitohno, Rome). 
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{The Librarian, Le Musee du Caire, Cairo). 

Classical Philology (The Librarian. Library of the University of Chicago, U.S A.). 
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St. Germain, Pans, VP). 

Glotta {Prof. Dr Kretschmer, Florianigasse, 23, Vienna). 

Hermes (Herr Professor Friedrich Leo, Frtedlaender Weg, Gottingen, Germany). 

Jahrbuch des deutsch. archaol. Instituts {The Secretary, Corneliusstrasse, No. 2", 
Berlin). 

Jahreshefte (ifcs Oslerreichisches Archdologisches Instilut, Tiirkenstrasse 4, Vienna . 

Journal of the Anthropological Institute, and Man, 50, Great Russell Street, W.C. i. 

Journal of Egx'ptian Archaeology {Hon. Editor, Dr. A. H. Gardiner, 9, Lansdowne 
Road, Holland Park, IE. ii). 

Journal of Philology {The Editor, cjo Museum of Class. Arch., Little St. d/m v's, 
Cambridge). 

Journal of the Royal Institute of British Architects {The Secretary, 9, Conduit 
Street, W.). 

Journal International cl'Archeologie Xumismatique {M. J. N. Svoronos, Muse'e 
National, Athens). 

Melanges Orientales [Les R. P. Redacteurs, Universite S. Joseph, Beyrouth, Syria). 
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Memoirs of the American Academy in Rome {The Librarian, American Academy, 
Porta San Pancrazio, Rome). 
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Memorie dell' Instituto di Bologna {II. Signor Bibliotecarw, li. .Iccadenua di Bologna, 
Italy). 

Mitteilungen (Athenische) (Deutsch. Archaol. In’ll., Rue Pheidms, .Ithens). 

Mitteilungen (Romibche) {Deutsch. Arch. Inst. Cornchusstras’ie, 2", Berlin). 

Mnemosvne {c/o Air. E. J. Brill, Leiden, Holland). 

Neue Jahrbiicher {Herr Dr. Rektor Ilberg, clo B. G. Teiibner, Leipsic, Germanv). 

Notizie degii Scavi {II. Signor Segretarto, R. Accademia dei LUicei, Rome). 

Numismatic Chronicle {R. Numismatic Society, 22, Russell Square, IV.C. i). 

Philologus (The Editor, c,o Dietrich’sche Verlagsbuchhandlung, Gottingen). 

Praktika (,1/ le Secretaire , La Societe .Ircheologique , Athens). 

Proceedings of Hellenic Philological Svllogos (J/. le Secretaire, Svllogne Grec Lit- 
teraire, Rue Topjilar 18, Peru, Constantinople). 

Rassegna Italiana di Lingue e Letterature classiche {Prof. Camillo Cessi, Basanello, 
Padova, Italy). 

Repertoire d’Art et d’Archeologie {Bibliotheque d’ .Art et d’.Archeologie, 16-18, Rue 
Spouiini, Pans). 

Revue Archeologique {c/o AI. E. Leroux, Editeur, 28, Rue Bonaparte, Pans). 

Revue des iStudes Grecques {The Editor, 44, Rue de Lille, Paris). 

Syria (Haiti Commissariat de la Republique Frangaise, Service des .Antiqmtes, Bey- 
routh, Syria). 
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U.S.A.). 

Wochenschrift fiir klassiche Philologie {The Editor, cjo Weidmannsche Biich- 
handlung, Ziminerstrasse 94. Berlin, S.IP.). 





PROCEET3INGS 

SESSION 1919-1920 

During the past Session the following Papers wore read at General 
Meetings of the Society ; — 

November loth. 1919. Mr. Jay Hambidge : Symmetry and Proportion 
in Greek Architecture (see below, pp. xxxvi. f.). 

December i6th, 1919. Mr. Jay Hambidge : Symmetry in Greek 
Architecture. 

February loth, 1920. !Mr. E. J. Forsdyke ; A Mycenaean Head recently 
acquired by the British Museum {J.H.S. xl. pp. 174-9). 

May nth, 1920. Mr. A. Hamilton Smith ; The Life of the Ancients as 
illustrated by Objects in the British Museum (see below, p. xxxviii.). 

July 23rd, 1920. Signor G. Bagnani ; Recent Discoveries at Benghazi 
{Gyrene) in Tripoli {J.H.S. xli.). 


The Annual Meeting was held at Burlington House on June 22nd, 
1920. Sir Frederic Kenvon, President of the Society, took the Chair and 
presented the following Annual Report of the Council : — 

The Council beg leave to submit the following Report for the 
Session 1919-20. 

The past year has been a very critical epoch in the history of the 
Society. At the beginning of the Session the Council was confronted 
with the problem of ways and means. In spite of the most rigid economy 
in expenditure the estimated deficit for the year 1919-20 was between 
^£400 and T500. This was due partly to a loss of subscriptions arising 
from the war, but mainly to the increased cost of paper, printing and 
binding, of books and of photographic materials, of distribution, and 
eyery form of sertice. 

Such a deticit could be met in three ways : (i) By a drastic curtail- 
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ment of the Society’s activities — such as the suppression of the Journal 
or the closing and sale of the Library and slide collection ; (2) by doubling 
the subscription ; (3) by a large increase in membership. The Council 
did not feel inclined to adopt either of the first two remedies. They 
felt that the only means of recovery and continuance, consonant vdth 
the Society’s history and with the time, was not to double the sub- 
scription or to give less, but to double the membership and give more. 
The only question was how could the membership be doubled, for though 
the widespread enthusiasm for education is a hopeful feature of the 
future, a devastating wave of disbelief in the practical value of a knowledge 
of the ancient Greek language threatens to sweep the subject out of the 
curriculum of most schools. But all humanists know that no education 
can be complete which does not reckon with the beauty, moderation 
and wisdom of life which characterized ancient Hellas, and the Society 
can bring no better gift to the times than to widen the opportunity for 
profiting from the inspiration that comes from Hellenic Studies. 

As a first step IMr. Macmillan wrote a letter to the Times, explaining 
the position of the Society. The most notable response was a donation 
of £1,000 from Sir Basil Zaharoff, w'ho suggested that the money might 
be applied to meet the apprehended deficit wLile steps were being taken 
to place the Society upon a more secure financial* basis. A Sub- 
Committee was appointed to consider and co-ordinate the various 
suggestions which had been received and to report to the Council. 
The information laid before this Sub-Committee and the experience 
of the officials and of those members of the Council who were most closely 
in touch with the rising generation all pointed to one conclusion : The 
Entrance Fee of Two Guineas was the great bar to recruiting new members. 
The Sub-Committee therefore reported in this sense to the Council, 
recommending a limited suspension of the Entrance Fee, and their 
recommendation was adopted. The amount of the Entrance Fee is 
fixed by Rule 26, and by Rule 38 changes in the Rules can only be made 
at the General Meeting held (under Rule 14) in June of each year. It 
wus not, however, to the interest of the Society that the recruiting cam- 
paign should be postponed for six months, and the Council took the 
responsibihty of ordering the immediate suspension of the Entrance 
Fee for the first 500 members elected in 1920, pending approval by the 
Annual Meeting in accordance with Rule 38. 

In justification of their action the Council now report that 458 new 
members and forty-five subscribing libraries have joined the Society 
since January. This gratifying result is due partly to the cordial co- 
operation of the members, old and new, and partly to a series of carefully 
planned special appeals issued by the Society’s Secretary, Mr. Penoyre. 
The Council believe that the effect of these appeals is not yet exhausted 
and that they may bring in more members if a further extension ot 
time is allowed during which the Entrance Fee is suspended, though in 
fairness to earlier members who paid this fee, its indefinite suspension 



cannot be justified. They, therefore, recommend that the Entrance 
Fee be suspended until December 31st, 1920, and be re-imposed at the 
rate of £1 is. as from January isf, 1921. Resolutions respecting the 
Council’s action and the Society’s future police' erill be submitted to 
the meeting. 

As a result of Sir Basil Zaharoff’s generosity, and the large accession 
to the membership, the financial position of fhe Society is at present 
satisfactory. But the cost of everything increases daily. It is. there- 
fore, of the first importance that the supply of new members should be 
constant, and the best serrice members can do the Society is to bring 
its work to the notice of their friends. 

No new development of the Society’s activities has been undertaken 
during the past session as the officials and staff have been verv fullv 
occupied in launching the various appeals, and in coping with the great 
increase in the demand for books and slides. A scheme is under con- 
sideration for a series of papers of a less technical character than those 
usually read at the General ileetings. It is hoped to arrange for four 
such papers during the next Session, two in the afternoon, and two in 
the evening. 

The thanks of the Council are due to the following ladies wTo have 
kindly given help in the Library, in response to the Secretarj^’s appeal 
for voluntary w'orkers ; Hon. Mrs. Bethell, ^Irs. Culley, iMiss E. A. S. 
Daw’es, Mrs. Guy Dickins, Jliss Lindsell and Mrs. Milne. The Council 
much regret that Mr. Penoyre’s health, which suffered severely from 
his war-w'ork actirities, has again broken dow'n under the strain of his 
exertions to replace the Society on a firm financial footing, but they 
have every reason to believe that he will be able to return to his post 
in the Autumn. His iUness fortunately does not entail any curtailment 
of facilities for borrowing books and slides as that department is in the 
competent hands of the Assistant Librarian, Mr. F. Wise, who w’as 
demobilized in August, 1919. 

Changes on the Council, etc. — The death roll for the past 
year contains the names of Dr. Edmond Warre, late Provost of Eton, of 
Dr. Ronald Burrows, Principal of King’s College, London, of Jlrs. Margaret 
Gibson, the distinguished student of Syriac 3 ISS. and of iMr F. W. 
Hasluck. 

Dr. Burrow's had been a member of the Council since 1907. The 
zest and enthusiasm which he brought to the study of archaeological 
problems makes it a matter for great regret that the many other claims 
on his energies obliged him of late years to put archaeological study on 
one side. But, as an advocate of Hellenic Studies in the widest sense, he 
was mainly instrumental in the foundation of the Department of Modern 
Greek and Byzantine Studies in the Eniversity of London, King's College, 
and of the Korais Chair. 

Mr. F. W. Hasluck, for some ^'ears Assistant Director and Librarian 
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of the School at Athens, was known to readers of the Journal, and of 
thp .Srhool Ariiiiinl hw a niimher of studies in the bv-naths nf the 



mediaeval history of Greece and Turkey based on much study of 
unpublished documents. He was also much attracted by the 
folklore of the Mohammedan religion, and its many “ adoptions ” 
from the Orthodox Church, about which he gathered much curious 
information during years of travel in Asia ilinor, Turkey-in-Europe, 
and the Levant. His one published work, a History of Cyzicus, is a 
model of sound and recondite learning used with good judgment. 

The impending retirement of Mr. George Macmillan from the post 
of Honorary Secretary of the Society was announced with deep regret 
by the Council last 3’ear. They have now to report that the resignation 
took effect as from November nth, 1919, when the Council placed 
on record their grateful sense of his unwearied care for the Society’s best 
interests during his forty years tenancy of the Honorary Secretaryship. 
The resignation does not sevei Mr. IMacmillan’s long official connection 
TOth the Society, as he has consented to take over the duties of 
Honorary Treasurer, of which Mr. Douglas Freshfield had asked to 
be relieved. In accepting Mr. Freshfield’s resignation the Council 
conveyed to him, on behalf of the Society, their well-earned thanks 
for the consistent care given to the Society’s interests in his office 
as Honorary Treasurer for the past twenty-two years. The Council have 
elected Miss C. A. Hutton to the Honorary Secretaryship in recognition 
of her voluntary work for the Society from 1916 to 1919. 

No additions to the number of Vice-Presidents are recommended 
this year. Miss J, E. Harrison, a member of the Council for many 
years, and the Society’s representative on the Committee of the School at 
Athens, has been compelled by pressure of other work to resign her 
seat on the Council. The Council accepted her resignation with regret, 
and have co-opted Professor Bosanquet in her place. They have 
co-opted the Rev. Henry Browne, S.J., Professor of Greek in the 
National University of Ireland, in place of Miss C. A. Hutton who vacates 
her seat on election as Hon. Secretary. The following members of 
Council who retire by rotation under Rule 18 are nominated for re-election. 
Lady Evans, Messrs. W. C. F. Anderson, H. 1 . Bell, Bosanquet, Lethaby, 
iVIyers, Wace and H. B. Walters. Messrs. Minns and Zimmern retire, 
and Messrs, N. H. Baynes, R. W. LiHngstone, and Miss C. M. Knight 
are nominated for election to the Council. 

General Meetings. — Four General Meetings have been held during 
the past Session. 

At the first Meeting, held on November loth, 1919, Mr. Jay Hambidge 
made a communication on “ Symmetr}'^ and Proportion in Greek Archi- 
tecture.” There were, he said, tw'O types of S3Tnmetry in Nature which 
might be serHceable to art ; one was observable in the phenomena of 
leaf distribution, known as phyllotaxis, and in the shell. Because of 
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its character of balance in movement this type had been termed 
“ dynamic.” The other type was apparent in crystals, cross-sections of 
seed-pods, and in natural mosaic forms. Because of certain passive 
characteristics this type of symmetry had been termed “ static.” This 
latter type was that used, consciously or unconsciously, in design. 
Inasmuch as design was not possible without ST^unmetrv, it became 
necessary to eliminate artistic personality from design and classify such 
works according to the degree of technical knowledge which we found in 
them. 

When this was done we found that the design of all nations and 
times fell within the “ static ” class except two, these two exceptions 
being Egypt and Greece. The design of these two peoples stood in a 
class distinct, and the symmetry of their design was overwhelmingly 
‘‘ dynamic.” According to Vitruvius, the Roman architectural writer, 
the Greeks were careful to arrange their designs according to certain 
principles of symmetry, especially so their temples. They were induced 
to work out the principles of this s^^metry when they found that the 
members of the human body were commensurate with the whole. Vitru- 
vius describes this symmetry in detail, and furnishes elaborate methods for 
constructing buildings in the Greek style, using for that purpose certain 
moduli. He also undertook to reduce the human figure to a similar 
base. As no Greek building had been found which agreed with the Roman 
scheme, Vitruvius, to this extent at least, stood discredited. His scheme 
for the human figure had likewise proved useless. 

The use of a modulus in design would automatically produce static 
symmetry. The Roman writer erred in assuming that ” commensur- 
ability ” meant measurableness of length. The present investigation 
showed that what was meant was commensurabihty of area, and con- 
sequently volume. When the figure of man, or the plant, or Greek 
design was measured and interpreted in terms of area, the result was a 
revelation. 

There were three sources for the study of dynamic symmetry : the 
man and the plant, the five regular solids of geometry, and Greek and 
Egyptian art, particularly the former. We studied man and the plant 
to learn how the rhythmic themes of dynamic form were actually used 
by Nature. The five regular soUds of geometry furnished us with the 
abstract fact of the dynamic system, and from Greek art we saw how 
these rhythmic thenies were actually employed by masters of design. 
The question of consciousness or unconsciousness of use was, for the 
moment, unimportant. Had he the power, he would paralyse the working 
hand of every artist on earth and keep it paralysed until the facts of 
dynamic S5nnmetry w’ere known. 

After observations from the President and ]\Ir. Arthur Smith, it 
was decided to hold a further meeting at w'hich illustrations of the 
application of the theories laid down by Mr. Hambidge could be shown 
and discussed. 
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An extra Meeting was therefore held on December i6th, 1919, at 
which Mr. Hambidge delivered his further communication on “ Sjonmetry 
in Greek Architecture.” After observations from Sir Cecil Smith, 
IVIr. Anderson and Mr. Henderson, the thanks of the Meeting were 
tendered to Mr. Hambidge tor his papers. 

The third General Meeting was held on February loth, 1920, when 
Mr. E. J. Forsdyke read a paper illustrated by lantern slides on “ A 
Mycenaean Head recently acquired by the British Museum.” A 
discussion followed in which Sir Arthur Evans, Mr. A. H. Smith, Mr. 
H. R. Hall, and Professor E. A. Gardner took part. The paper will be 
published in the forthcoming number of the Journal. 

At the fourth Meeting, held on May nth, 1920, Mr. Arthur Smith 
gave an illustrated address on the life of the ancients as illustrated by 
objects in the British Museum. He dealt with some of the aspects of 
ancient life illustrated by the recently reorganised “ Exhibition of Greek 
and Roman Life,” especially education, household accessories, and trade. 
He then turned to some of the subjects associated with recent events, 
such as treaties, corn rations, warships, and trophies of victory. In 
conclusion, he drew attention to the fragment of the head of Nemesis 
from Rhamnus. According to later Greek legend, the over-confident 
Persians had brought the block of marble to Marathon to fashion their 
trophv, and the Greeks shaped it into a figure of Nemesis, the goddess 
that punishes presumption. Incidentally, several recent additions to the 
collection were shown on the screen. 


Library, Photographic and Lantern Slide Collections. — The 

Librarian has succeeded in completing most of the sets of foreign 
periodicals %vhich fell into arrears during the war. These are now being 
bound and will be available next Session. In addition to these, 389 
books and pamphlets have been added to the Librarj^ mostly as the 
resrdt of gifts. The Council hope to renew the Library Grant in the near 
future. They regret that owing to the increase in the cost of raw 
materials and of labour, it has been necessary to increase by 50 per cent, 
the prices of all slides and photographs sold, as from June ist, 1920. The 
charge for hire of slides is unaltered — id. per slide ; postage is paid by 
the hirer. 

The subjoined table shows the number of books added to the Joint 
Library during the past year, the number of visitors to it, and of books 
borrowed ; also the number of slides added, of slides borrowed, and 
of slides and photographs sold. The corresponding figures for the last 
normal (pre-war) year are added for comparison, as comparison with 
the figures for the war-years gives no real conspectus of the use which 
members make of the material at their disposal. A gratifying feature of 
the past year’s record is the number of slides which have been borrowed 
for use in schools. 
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It wiU be seen that though the number of books and slides borrowed 
during the past year does not equal that for 1913-14, it compares very 
favourably with it, especially when it is remembered that there was no 
great revival of acti\ity in lecturing, etc., until last October. 

Among the gifts made to the Society, special interest attaches to the 
books and slides belonging to the late Bishop of Lincoln, presented by 
his widow. 

The Council acknowledge with thanks books from H.M. Government 
of India, the Trustees of the British Museum, the Chief Secretary 
of the Government of Cyprus, the British Academy, the Anglo- 
Albanian Committee, the Metropolitan Museum of New York, the 
Executors of the late Miss E. P. Hawes, and the following donors : 
Mrs. Aldington, Messis. J. Allan, Andreades, T. Ashby, E. Bell, Blanche!. 
W. H. Buckler, S. Casson, G. Curie, R. M. Dawkins, Mrs. Guy Dickins, Sir 
Arthur Evans, Miss Joan Evans, Messrs. G. C. Fiske, P. Foucart, W. S. 
George, Dr. B. Haag, Professor M. Hammarstrom, Mr. J. R. Harris, 
Miss M. A. B. Herford, Mrs. Hicks, Messrs. G. F. Hill, A. L. Humphrys, 
INIiss C. A. Hutton, Rev. H. Gifford Johnson, Miss L. Johnson, Dr. 
Leaf, Mr. W. A. Lloyd, Mr. G. A. IMacmillan, Sir John Marshall, 
Mr. J. G. Milne, Professor W. A. Oldfather, Messrs. A. S. Pease, A. G. 
Pearse, J. Penorue, J. G. Philhps, Professor Rliys Roberts, Mr. F. S. 
Salisbury, Sir John Sandys, IMr. H. Sumner, Miss Vertue Tebbs, and 
Professors H. J. W. TiUyard and A. J. Toynbee. 

The following publishers have also presented copies of recently 
pubhshed works : Messrs. Alvarez, E. Arnold, G. Bell & Sons, Berger- 
Levrault, B. H. Blackwell, FrateUi Bocca, Bruckmann, Burns & Oates, 
Cornish Bros., Jacob Dybwad, The Faith Press, Fontemoing et Cie, 
Heinemann, Hodder & Stoughton, Holder, Laterza e Figli, Leroux, 
Longmans, Macmillan, [Marcus & Weber, Methuen, Spottiswoode, Ballan- 
tyne & Co., and Weidmann, the University Presses of Oxford and 
Cambridge, California, Chicago, Columbia, S. Dakota, Harvard, St. Joseph 
(Beyrouth), Princetown, and Virginia. 
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Mention has already been made of the gift of slides made by 
Mrs. Hicks. Mrs. F. W. Hasluck has also presented various negatives 
belonging to her husband, who was a constant and generous donor to the 
Society. 

Finance. — The statement of accounts of the ordinary income and 
expenditure for the year ending December 31st, 1919, shows a deficit of £255. 
It must be borne in mind however that this deficit is the result of a year’s 
work on very restricted hnes. The Journal has been issued in one part 
onl}'^ and expenditure in other departments severely limited. To continue 
on yet more restricted lines would have meant final starvation and the 
decision of the Council to appeal for funds to enable the work of the 
Society to be adequately carried on was the only alternative. 

Since the accounts were made up further donations have been 
received to the amount of £164 to the War Emergency Fund (including 
£100 from Mr. W. H. Buckler) and £18 to the Endowment Fund. The 
Greek Government has sent a donation of £79 14s. with an intimation 
of its probable renewal. Members who have promised or paid increased 
subscriptions provide another £40 and about 45 new subscribing Libraries 
have been admitted. 

For the success achieved the best thanks of the Council are due to 
the active assistance of those members who have helped so materially 
in various ways. To carry this success to the point where smooth waters 
will be reached, a continuance of these efforts is urgently necessary. 
The Journal will be issued this year in two parts as normally, and the 
Society is endeavouring to prordde aU facilities on the same scale as in 
pre-war days. Costs have risen so much in all directions, and particularly 
in the case of printing and paper for the Journal, that every possible 
effort is necessary to bring the finances of the Society once more to a 
satisfactory footing. 

The President opened the proceedings bj- drawing attention to the 
three resolutions on the Agenda paper (see below) and asked the Hon. 
Treasurer to explain the circumstances under which the Council had 
taken the unconstitutional step of suspending a Rule rvithout the previous 
sanction of the Annual Meeting. 

Mr. George Macmillan, Hon. Treasurer, detailed the financial position 
at the end of 1919. The Council had always known that the £2 2s. 
Entrance Fee was a bar to membership and the justification of its suspen- 
sion was to be found in the 458 new members who had joined since 
February of this year. 

The follorving Resolutions were then put from the Chair, seconded by 
the Hon. Treasurer and carried unanimously : — 

{a) That this Meeting approves and confirms the action of the 

Council in suspending the Entrance Fee without previous authorisa- 
tion, as required by Rule 38. 
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(b) That the Entrance Fee be suspended until the end of this 
financial year, Dec. 31st, 1920. 

(c) That the Entrance Fee be £1 is. as from Jan. ist, 1921, 
and that the concluding paragraph of Rule 26 be altered as follows : 
“ all members elected on or after January ist, 1921, shall pay on 
election an entrance fee of one guinea.” 

The President then moved the adoption of the Report and Balance 
Sheet. This was seconded by Dr. Macan, who thought that considering 
that 458 new members had been elected in five months the Council’s 
references to the abolition of ‘compulsory Greek were unduly gloomy. 
He himself, having always advocated its abohtion, believed that this 
would give an impetus to its study under different conditions by a different 
class of student, but vith great enthusiasm and enjoyment. 

The President announced the re-election of all Vice-Presidents and 
of Messrs. Anderson, Bell, Bosanquet, Lethaby, Myers, Wace, and 
Walters, and of Lady Evans, also the election of Messrs. Baynes and 
Li\dngstone, and of Miss Knight as Members of Council. 

Presentation to Mr. George Macmillan 

The President then called on H. E. Monsieur Ge.nnadius to speak 
in connection with the presentation of an illuminated address to Mr. 
Macmillan on his retirement from the Hon. Secretaryship after 40 years’ 
tenure of office. Monsieur Gennadius, himself an original member of 
the Society, spoke of the conferences which led to its foundation in 1S79, 
of the high professional standing of its founder-members, and of the work 
done in spreading knowledge of Hellenic culture in the widest sense of 
the word. Mr. Macmillan had been the centre of the Society’s activities 
during all the years when it was establishing its position, and it was 
only right that thej' should give concrete expression to their feehng for 
him. In accordance with classical precedent they had voted him a 
psephisma. 

Dr. Leaf spoke of his pleasure in being associated with this presenta- 
tion to Mr. Macmillan. Their friendship had begun from an invitation to 
complete a school-edition of two books of the Iliad, and had been a source 
of infinite pleasure to him. He then read the address as follows : — * 

To our friend, George Macmillan. 

We, the friends and colleagues who have been associated with v'ou 
in past years in the work of the Society for the Promotion of Hellenic 
Studies, desire to offer you our heartfelt thanks for the services you 
have rendered during the forty years through which you held the post 
of Honorary Secretary of the Society. 

* The English text was drafted by Dr. Leaf, the Greek decree written by Mr. M. N. 
Tod. The address was transcribed by Mr. Graily Hewitt and bound by Messrs. Riviere. 
It was signed bv the President, Vice-Presidents, survi\-ing Original Members, Council, and 
Officials. 
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You were one of its founders and original members and in all its 
varied activities you have been the never-failing counsellor, giving 
ungrudgingly of the scanty leisure which falls to the lot of a successful 
business man. 

W'e wish to express our regard for your high qualities, your capacity 
for administration, your devotion to high ideals of learning, your untiring 
industry, and, above all, your genial tact and consideration for the 
colleagues who have been happy to accept your advice and guidance in 
many difficulties. We assure you that we all look back upon our common 
work with thoughts in which affection for yourself is blended with deep 
respect. 

Had we been actually citizens of one of those radiant Hellenic states, 
whose spirit we, as Hellenists and members of the Hellenic Society, 
stri\-e to emulate as far as may be in a very different age, we should 
doubtless have voted you a crown of gold. Will you, instead, accept 
this, our ^vritten tribute of gratitude, goodwill and affection ? 


BASIAEYONTOSrEnPnOYETOYSENAEK A 
TOYEAOIETniKOINniTnNPEPITAEAAHNI 
KACnOYAASTHNENNOM Al AISYNOAHI 
EPEI AHrEflPnO^AAEIANAPOYANHPArA 
GOSnNAIATEAEIPEPITOKOINONK.AIEN 
PASITOISKAIPOISXPEIASPAPEXETAIKAI 
KOINHITniOlASniKAIlAlAITOI?ENTYrXA 
NOY?INAYTniTaN0IA«nTnNTHNPA?AN 
gPOYAHNK AIEYNCIANEN AEIKNYMENOC 
K AIPPAMMATEYSXEIPOTONHOEICKAAn? 

K AKPIAOTIMnSTHNAPXHNHPIEAErnN 
K AiPPATTHNAEITABEATISTAKAITaNAA 
AONPANTHNEPEMEAHOHAimSEAYTOY 
KAITOYGIA?OYSPOYAHSK AIPPOQYMI AS 
OYAENEAAEIPHNOPfiSANOYNOIGi ASn 
TAIct)AINnNTAITASAII ASTIM ASAPOAI AON 
TESTOISEISEAYTOYS0IAOTIMOYMENOIS 
ArAGHITYXHIAEAOXGAITniKOINaiEPAI 
NESAIPEnPriONAAEIANAPOYAPETHSK Al 
K AAOKAPAGI ASENEKATHSEISTOKOINON 
TONGIASnTriNTONAErPAMMATEAPAPAAA 
BONTATOtHcplSMATOAEANAPPAtAIEISTA 
AHMOSI AK Al Al AcPYAASSEINMETAiniNAA 
AaNPPAMM ATHN 



Mr. Macmillan in returning thanks referred to the pleasure it gave 
him that the two old friends who had been intimately associated uith 
the early days of the Society', were also associated with this presentation ; 
to their names he must add a third, that of Professor Sayce, to whose 
help the successful launching of the Society in 1879 was largely due. 
He felt quite unable to express adequately to the Society and to the 
speakers, his thanks for the very kind things said to him, which would 
be a pleasant memory for the rest of his life. The address would be 
treasured by him and by those who came after him. 

A vote of thanks to the Hon. Auditors, Messrs. Cecil Clay and 
W. E. F. Macmillan, was proposed by Mr. Hayter and seconded by Miss 
K. Raleigh. 

The President then delivered the following address on “ The Outlook 
for Greek Studies.” 

The first words that I should wish to sav in a Presidential address to the 
Society are to thank you for the great honour which you did me when j-ou elected 
me to this post. To stand next in succession after the names of Lightfoot, Xewton 
(who, though he refused the titular office, was practically President during the 
early years of the Society), Jebb, Gardner, Evans, Leaf, is indeed to hold a 
conspicuous and honourable position among the classical scholars of the country, 
and I wish I could think myself worthy of it. No Hellenist will forget the warning 
to call no man happy — till his death ; but at least I can say that hitherto I have 
been fortunate, more fortunate than I have deserved, in the kindness that has been 
shown me by my superiors and by those with whom I have been associated in my 
work. And not least by this Society. The first distinction I received after entering 
on my profession at the Museum was the invitation to become a member of the 
Council of the Society. I have had the honour of being one of the Editors of the 
Journal for several years, and subsequently a Vice-President ; and if during the 
last five or six years other duties, particularly those arising out of the war, have 
kept me from taking an actic-e part in the Society’s work, you have shown that 
you condoned an absence, which was in no way due to indifference, by the crowning 
honour which you have conferred upon me. 

I have enumerated this curstts honoruni, not, I hope, out of vanity, but because 
I am proud of them, and because I am grateful to you for them. I recognise 
that gratitude is best shown by endeavouring to justify your choice, and I hope 1 
may be able during these next few years to place mvself at the disposal of the 
Society, so far as I can be of service. They are likely, as I shall have occasion to 
say more at length in a moment, to be years of critical importance to Hellenic 
studies ; and the cause for which this Society exists will have need of all the service 
which any of us can offer to it. 

The events of the past vear have been chronicled in the Report which has been 
laid before you. There are only two or three points in it on which I shnulrl evish to 
sav a word. Of one here will be an opportunity of saying something at a later 
stage in this afternoon’s proceedings. The second is the illness of our Librarian, 
Mr. Penovre. He has broken himself down in our service, in a heroic effort to 
re-establish the financial position of the Society. He has made success certain 
in recruiting the 500 new members whom he set himself to collect ; but at this 
cost. The best way in which we can show our appreciation of this loyal and 
devoted service is to maintain and continue his work, and_ by obtaining yet more 
members to assure the triumph over difficulties which he has made possible 

The third event to which I wish to refer is the death of Dr. Ronald Burrtiw- 
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In him, not only has modern Greece lost perhaps the best and most active of her 
friends in England, but education generally, and Hellenic studies in particular, 
have lost one of their most vigorous champions. Burrows radiated energy wherever 
he went and whatever he did, and to lose him in the fulness of his powers, and 
when his influence was yearly becoming greater and more recognised, is indeed a 
tragedv. But it is not merely as a personal tribute that I have wished to make 
this reference to our loss. It is because the qualities which were so conspicuous 
in him, the qualities of faith, energy, and enthusiasm, are the qualities of which 
we have special need to-dav : faith in a cause and in high ideals, energy to work 
for them, and enthusiasm to infect others with like faith and like energy. 

Faith, energy, enthusiasm ; those are the kev-words of what I want to say 
this afternoon 

During the past year the outstanding e\ ent for those who are interested in 
Hellenic studies has not been any discovery in archaeology or literature, but the 
change that has come over the whole position of those studies through legislation 
at Oxford and Cambridge. The words “ compulsory Greek ” can now be uttered 
by a President without threatening the disruption of the Society. It matters not 
now whether we supported or opposed the state of things described in those terms. 
“ Compulsory Greek," for better or for worse, has disappeared, and we have to 
take stock of the resultant situation. The privileged pos tion which Greek formerlv 
shared with mathematics is abolished. There is now mucli compulsory science 
and compulsory mathematics in the countiy, but no compulsoiy Greek ; and the 
question for Hellenists now is, what will the effect be, and what have we to do 
meet the new situation ^ 

In the first place, it is no time lor despair. It has recently been mv duty to 
visit most of the universities of Great Britain, and in connection with the Classical 
Association I have been brouglit into communication with many of those who are 
teaching Greek in the secondary schools of England ; and one of the clearest 
impressions I ha%-e received is of the vigour and enthusiasm with which Greek is 
being taught and learnt at the present day. Never was there a more keen appre- 
ciation of the value of Greek — -of its beauty in itself and of its importance as an 
element in the intellectual life of the country'. If I thought that Greek was destined 
to disappear, if I thought that we in this Society were doomed to become a dwindling 
remnant of adherents to a lost cause, then I should indeed lose faith, not in Greek, 
but in our countiy-. If we were to lose Greek, if Greek were to cease to be a widely 
diffused element in our intellectual culture and to become merely a study for 
specialists, then I am sure that our culture would fade, as a plant fades when it is 
severed from its roots, and we should have to wmit for some new Renaissance, which 
would restore its vitality by once more bringing it into living connection with the 
most vital and stimulating source of energy that mankind has ^et produced. But 
we are far from being obliged to face so gloomy a prospect. Greek is as vigorous 
to-day as it has ever been. Only we have to remember, in this connection as in 
others, one of the greatest lessons of the war ; that faith in an ideal is the surest 
pledge of ultimate victory. 

Greek is no longer in a privileged position. But, by compensation, it has 
acquired a claim on support and sympathy, which it is our duty to press. We 
can claim as allies those who formerly were rivals or even enemies. In all the 
controversies which have raged round compulsory Greek, in all the more friendly 
discussions which have fortunately characterised these more recent years, the 
value of Greek as an element of culture and education has been freely admitted bv 
the advocates of other subjects. From the friends of histon,-, of science, of English, 
of modern languages, of mathematics, we can quote emphatic and ungrudging 
testimony to the position of Greek as a vital and fundamental element in our 
civilisation, and as an incomparable instrument of education for those who are 
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qualified to profit by it. We have a right to appeal to that testimony now. We 
have a right to claim that those who recognise this value shall not deprive the 
country of it, or debar those who might benefit by it from receiving that benefit. 
We are unmuzzled now. It is our duty to be vocal in the claims of Greek, and, 
while not denying or minimising the claims of other subjects, to see that the republic 
takes no harm through any lukewarmness or deficiency in advocacy on our part. 

And first we have to demand equality of opportunitv. If there is to be no 
compulsory Greek, there must be no compulsory ignorance of Greek. We have a 
right to ask the ^Minister of Education, who is our friend, for a fulfilment of his 
promise that, so far his influence extends, there shall be opportunities for 
learning Greek in e\-ery educational area in the countrv, so that no boy or girl 
who has gifts in this direction shall be denied the possibility of developing them. 
We have a right to ask him, further, that nothing shall be done to bribe boys or 
girls away from the study of Greek by offering richer bribes or greater facilities for 
other subjects. We might go further, and say that the State should, in its own 
interest, take steps to safeguard a subject, the importance of which is admitted by 
all competent judges, but which lacks the popular appeal of subjects that offer a 
more direct and obvious material return. But we need not go so far as that. It 
is not favour that we need ask for, but a fair field. 

I might develop this point at length. Those who are concerned with the practice 
of education know the special points which I have in mind, and the particular 
problems with which our schools are faced. But the purely educational aspect of 
Greek studies is rather the affair of the Classical Association than of ourselves. 
But there is another duty, another opportunity of serving the cause, which comes 
well within our functions. It is that of preaching everywhere the value of Greek. 
We have to remind those who have forgotten it, to inform those who never realised 
it, that Greek literature, Greek thought, Greek art are bone of our bone and flesh 
of our flesh ; that English literature and English thought and English art not 
only open out of Greek, but are unintelligible without a knowledge of their Greek 
ancestors ; that Greek is not a dead language but a living one ; that Greek thought 
is nearer to us than most mediaeval thought, and far more closely akin than the 
thought of any other nation, except (in certain respects) Rome. We ought to make 
people feel ashamed that they do not know Greek. If there is to be teaching of 
English, of history, of philosophy, of modern literature without a knowledge of 
Greek, people should be made to realise that it is an inferior teaching, and that 
the results will be inferior ; that though a knowledge of English literature in itself 
is good, a knowledge of English literature with an appreciation of all the influence 
that Greek has brought to bear on it is better ; that though a knowledge of modern 
history is good, and even essential for a properly equipped citizen, a knowledge of 
the Greek solutions, or attempted solutions, of problems closely akin to the political 
and social problems of to-dav will make it better ; that though modern art must be 
modem and not an imitation of ancient art, art which cuts itself adrift from its 
foundations is unstable art and will not e.xcel. We have many friends among the 
teachers and students of these subjects, who know that their own km >wledge and 
training are founded in Greek. We must ask them to help, and in helping us 
to help themselves. 

In particular, we shall do well to press that teachers of these subjects which 
are. historically, rooted and grounded in Greek shall themselves be acquainted with 
Greek, although they do not teach it directly. In Scotland there is a most 
salutary provision of the Board of Education that no one shall teach Latin who 
has n(jt qualified in Greek. The same rule should apply in England ; and it would 
only be to the advantage of English studies, of modem languages, and of history, 
if analogous regulations were made in the case of these subjects. We cannot, of 
course insist on this ; but we can ask our friends whether they can really maintain 



that a knowledge of Greek is not necessary for the best knowledge and the best 
teaching of their subjects ; and, if thev admit that it is, what are they going to do 
about it ? 

There is vet another point that is worth making : the sympathy* and assistance 
which we may expect from the working classes. If anything will induce the average 
politician to take an interest in education or in intellectual culture in general, it 
will be the discovery that the working classes are asking for it ; and of this there 
are encouraging signs. It is, no doubt, too much at present to expect that anv 
large number of working class men or women will be demanding to learn the Greek 
language ; but it is certain that an increasing number of them are showing curiosity 
about Greek culture, and are anxious to learn what there is in Greek thought and 
Greek literature. That is a demand which at anv rate will not countenance an 
attack on Greek, and which may easily grow into a demand that Greek, and the 
classics generally, shall not be regarded as a preserve of the privileged classes, but 
shall be made accessible to the son of the working man as much as to the son of the 
peer. When that demand becomes effective, then the politician will sit up and 
take notice. Meanwhile, we can do our best to encourage it, first by supporting 
such institutions as the Workers’ Educational Association and the Central Library 
for Students, which aim at putting the best information and the best books within 
the reach of the working man, and secondly, by doing what we can to popularise a 
knowledge of Greek thought, Greek history, and Greek literature, in order to 
stimulate the curiosity out of which the demand for a knowledge of the language 
will come. This latter form of activity is applicable not only to the working classes 
in the ordinary use of the term, but also generally to all classes that do not know 
Greek. The influences of Greek can, and must, be spread abroad among those 
who cannot read the language. Its vivifying ferment will do its work there, and 
will create the desire to learn Greek among many who might otherwise never have 
thought of it. 

All this is propaganda ; and propaganda is necessary^ in these critical davs. 
But propaganda is not the main purpose of our Society, nor the only way in which 
Hellenic studies can be promoted. We have also to push forward and develop 
those studies themselves. We have to show that these studies are alive and that 
they have real work to do. And here again, there is no cause for despondency. 
The forty years during which our Society has existed have amply demonstrated 
the vitality of Hellenic studies. First archaeology, then papyTology, and now both 
together have widened and deepened our knowledge of Greek culture ; and along 
with them has gone a fresher and perhaps a wider appreciation of Greek literature. 
Nor does either subject show^ the least sign of being exhausted. Prof. Grenfell 
has recently assured us that much of the contents of the Oxyrhvnchus rubbish 
heaps still remains to be investigated, and has promised a volume of literary frag- 
ments for the next number of that invaluable series. Among them will be portions 
of Sappho and Alcaeus and new fragments of Pindar and Callimachus ; an un- 
identified historian of .Alexander ; beside.s important theological texts and portions 
of extant classics. 

Perhaps it is not too late to call attention also to Vol. XIII. of this series, 
published in the spring of 1919, w'hich contained some fine fragments of the 
Dithyrambs of Pindar, and portions of a roll which once contained certainly four, 
and possibly six, of the lost orations of Lysias, including three almost complete 
columns from the end of the speech against Hippothenses. A defence of Lycophron, 
perhaps by Hyperides, a dialogue of Aeschines Socraticus on Alcibiades, and a 
history of the Pentekontaetia are also represented, the latter being almost certainly 
the w'ork of Ephorus, and valuable both as showing how closely Diodorus followed 
his master, and as supporting the attribution of the well-known Hellenica 
Oxyrhynchia to the same author. 
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Some other interesting texts from papyri have appeared in the Sitzungsbeyichte 
of the Berlin Academy, under the editorship of Wilammvitz, Hiller von Gaertringen 
and Schubart. The most attractive is a fragment of Tvrtaeus, the most no\-el a 
treatise on music, with examples in musical notation. But for these, and for a 
verv full bibliography of recent papyrological publications in general, I would refer 
you to the excellent article by Mr. Idris Bell in the Journal of Egyptian Arclurologv 
for last April (Vol. VI., Pt. 2). 

Archaeologv also is beginning to raise its head again, now that the explorers 
are returning from their excursions into espionage, cattle-lifting, raihvav-cutting, 
and other similar pursuits, for which the professional riypwpvxnt showed a 
natural aptitude when the occasion came. Greek e.xplorers have been at work 
again in Crete, at Eleusis, Epidaurus, Oropus, and Alvsia in Epirus. So far as 
can be gathered from the reports which I have seen, a large tomb of a somewhat 
novel kind at the latter site, and an inscription of the Achaean League at Epidaurus. 
appear to be the most important single items that hare been brought to light. 
Meanwhile the Greek archaeologists have lost no time in getting to work at Smyrna 
and even in Constantinople ; and the French have likewise been showing an active 
interest in the latter place. On the other hand, it is regrettable to have to record 
that the last act of the departing Turkish soldiers as they left Sardis was to do 
wanton damage to the sculptures excavated by the American expedition. Details 
of the extent of the damage have not yet reached me : but the fact has been 
entered up at the Foreign Office in the reckoning against the Turk. 

For Great Britain there is plenty of work to do. Wo ha\ e to get our Schools 
at Athens and Rome going again, to supply them both with students and with 
funds. The main new developments arising out of the war, however, lie for us rather 
outside the Greek field, in Palestine and in Mesopotamia. In Mesopotamia and 
also at Carchemish work has been resumed, without too close a consideration for 
the strict political proprieties, but with interesting and important results ; and in 
Palestine a new British School has been founded, and is already getting to work in 
co-operation with the Palestine Exploration Fund. If the ingenious diplomacy 
of M. Venizelos fructifies, the blight which has rested on Cyprus by reason of an 
unintelligent law of antiquities may perhaps be removed ; but not before much 
irreparable mischief has been done. 

In this connection, however, I wish to refer briefly to a topic which is of some 
importance to us, as well as to other kindred &rcieties. I mean the organisation 
of archaeological research in the East generally. The break-up of the Turkish 
Empire has released some of the most important areas for such research which 
exist in the world, and has made various European (I uish one could add, and 
American) Governments responsible for their administration. It is quite clear that 
each such Government will be expected without delay to make adequate pro\ ision 
for the resumption of archaeological investigations ; and it will readily be understood 
that this gives us an unequalled opportunity for endeavouring to put research in 
the Near and INIiddle East on a satisfactorv- fo(.>ting. At present there is great 
diversity in the laws of antiquities in force in different countries ; and there is a 
great want of appreciation on the part of Government officials of the needs of 
archaeologv', and of common sense in the organisation of it. Laws of antiquities 
framed hi vacuo, without practical knowledge of the subject, and under mistaken 
ideas of local patriotism or the protection of local interests, only injure the advance 
of knowledge without in any degree advancing the interests of the country in 
question. 

For this reason, as many here present are aware, our Society has joined with 
all the other principal Societies in England which are interested in archaeology to 
form a Joint Archaeological Committee to deal with this and other subjects. The 
Committee was formed on the express invitation of the Foreign Office, the British 
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Academy, in pursuance of its natural function as a sort of co-ordinating machinery 
for the more specialised Societies, acting as the channel of communication. It 
has already been in correspondence with the Foreign and India Offices on the subject 
of archaeology- in Mesopotamia, Palestine, and Egypt, and with the British repre- 
sentatives at the Paris Conference on the provision to be made for the control of 
antiquities in the countries recently separated from the Turkish Empire, and in 
what remains of the Turkish Empire itself. The machinery thus exists for giving 
effect to expert archaeological knowledge in the establishment of administrations 
of antiquities in these countries. What is still needed is that we should establish 
a full understanding with foreign scholars on the subject, and that the respective 
Governments should pay attention to the advice which we are in a position to give. 

?o far as foreign scholars are concerned, I do not think there will be any 
serious difficulty. I have attended two meetings of the newly founded Union 
Academique Internationale, at one of which the subject was formally, though 
briefly, discussed, while at the other it was mentioned informally. It was quite 
clear that the French, in particular, were ready and anxious to enter into an 
arrangement for full reciprocity of facilities, and there were indications that, if 
the politicians did not oppose obstacles, the arrangement might be extended to 
include Persia, where France has, by an old concession, a monopoly of archaeological 
rights The representatives of Greece and Italy made reservations with regard 
to areas which may be ceded in full ownership, and which naturally will come under 
the same laws as those in force in the motherland itself ; but with regard to manda- 
tory areas, no difficulty was made. By the next meeting of the Union, the time 
may be ripe for a formal declaration of international agreement on this important 
subject. 

The principles of such an agreement are simple, and to an archaeologist 
obvious. Briefly they are these : (i) equal facilities for all nations which themselves 
grant equal facilities ; (2) limitation of the right of excavation to qualified explorers 1 
(3) a fair division of the proceeds of excavation between the explorer and the 
country of origin ; (4) encouragement to natives to report finds, in place of 

punishment ; (5) publication of results within a reasonable time. If this regime 
can be applied, and honestly administered, in districts of such importance as Egypt, 
Palestine, SyTia, Asia Minor, Mesopotamia, and Persia, then the golden age of 
archaeology should have dawned, and it will only remain for us to show ourselves 
worthy of the opportunities thus offered for our utilisation. 


In this connection I may be permitted to call attention to the little pocket- 
book of archaeological information and advice which has been projected by the 
_ Joint Archaeological Committee, executed by a number of experts under the 
editorship of Mr. G. F. Hill, and published by the Trustees of the British Museum. 


It is entdled, “ How to Observe in Archaeology,” and contains much condensed 
information on archaeological method in general, and on the archaeological charac- 
teristics of the various countries of the Near and Middle East. It is not intended 
for experts, but for the untrained traveller who is interested in archaeology ; and it 
may also be found of value by those who study the results of excavation as they 
appear in museums. An appendix gives a summary of the principal laws of 
antiquities, and a statement of the principles advocated by the Joint Committee 
The theme of this address has been propaganda. It is a word of questionable 
associations, and perhaps suggests subterranean endeavours, tinged with dishonesty, 
to force ex parte statements on a credulous and unsuspicious public. That however” 
to my mind is not only bad morals, but bad propaganda. The true propaganda’ 
as we learnt durmg the late war, is to have a good cause, and to let it have a chance 
of bemg heard. We have a good cause and may feel confident of its triumph if 
It has fair play. The responsibility rests upon us for its presentation. And here 
the point which I wish to make is that much depends on the manner in which we 
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present our case. We claim that the highest kind of education, the finest form of 
intellectual culture, is that which is based upon Greek literature and Greek thought. 
Does not the responsibility then rest on us to show that it is so by our own handling 
of the questions, the controversies if you will, which attend these educational 
issues? The Greek-trained student must show Hellenic qualities of mind. 

What does this involve ? In the first place it involves an absence of narrow- 
ness or exclusiveness. If there is one mental quality more characteristically 
Hellenic than another, it is a wide receptivity, a mental alertness and curiosity, a 
thirst for new knowledge, a spirit of free inquiry. Therefore our advocacy of Greek 
studies must not be exclusive. Hippocrates and the Ionian philosophers would 
have repudiated intellectual kinship with those who decried the value of natural 
science, and Thucvdides and Aristotle would assuredly have had no doubts as to 
the value of historv-. The Hellenically-minded man will welcome the advance of 
education in science, in mathematics, in bistort' and in languages ; and w'e mav 
be quite sure that an ample recognition of the claims of these subjects will meet 
with a generous response. There have been narrow-minded advocates of natural 
science ; I fear there have sometimes been narrow-minded advocates of classics. 
On the other hand, many of the most striking testimonies to the value of Greek 
have been uttered by the adherents of other subjects. Our duty and our interest 
alike are to join hands with the friends of intellectual culture, whatever may be 
the particular portion of that wide field which they cultivate. The good is one. 
The several facets make up the one diamond. 

This is not a case in which it can be said. Your strength is to sit still. Our 
strength is to go forward ; to go forward in the Hellenic spirit of free research, wdth 
a wide appreciation of the multifarious character of knowledge, and with the fullest 
S}rmpathy for the interests of various types of mind. We have to show that a 
culture based upon Hellenism is more comprehensive, more generous, more tolerant, 
more eager for the truth, than any other ; that narrow-mindedness, exclusiveness, 
jealousy are un-Hellenic. We have to contdnce the world that Greek is the 
inexhaustible well-spring of intellectual life. 

That is the task which lies before our Society. That is the spirit in which, I 
trust, we shall face it in the years which lie before us. 

A vote of thanks to the President for his interesting address, moved 
by Professor Ernest Gardner and seconded by Mr. Macmillan, was carried 
unanimouslv. 
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Bywater (I.) Four centuries of Greek learning in England. 

8vo. Gxford. 1919. 

R.s. Caesar (C. Julius) The Civil AVars. AVith an English translation 
by A. G. Peskett. [Loeb Class. Lib.] 8vo. 1914. 

R.s. Caesar (C. Julius) d’lie Gallic A\ ar. AA'itli an English translation 
by H. J. Edwards. [Loeb Class. Lib.] 8vo. 1919. 

R.s. Cagnat (R.) Le rcgleitient du college des Tubicines de la legion 
III' Augusta. [Bull. arch, du Comite des Travaux Hist. 
1907, pp. 183.] 8vo. Paris. 1907, 

Cairo. Supplementary Publications of the Service des Antitpiites de 
I'Egypte. 

Les temples immerges de la Xubie. Vol. L. Pt. 2. 

Fol. Cairo. 

Caldwell (W. E.) Hellenic conceptions of peace. [Studies in 
History, etc , Columbia Univ., vol. 84, 2 (19.5)]. 

Svo. New York. 1919. 

Canter (H. V.) See Seneca. 

R.s. [Capo (T.)] Catalogo delle monete greche, romane, primitive, coiisolari 
imperali, italiane medievali, luoderne possedute dal Dott' 
Tommaso Capo. Svo. Rome. 1891. 

CarCOpinO (J.) I^a loi de Hieron et les Remains. 

Svo. Paris. 1919. 

Carcopino (J.) A’irgile et les origine.s d’Ostie. [Bibl. des Ecole.s. 
Francaises d'Athenes et de Rome. Xo. 116.] 

Svo. Paris. 1919. 
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Carlisle. A catalogue of tlu! Roman inscribed and sculptured stones 
in the museum, Tullie House. .By F. Haverfield. 

8vo. 1899. 

Cary (E.) Translator. See Dio Cassius. 

Casson (S.) Hellenic 8tudie.s. 192ti, 

CelSUS. Celsus" Wahres Wort. Aelteste .Streitsclirift antiker Welt- 
anschauung gegen das Christenthum von -lahr 178 a.i>. 
Kdited and translated bv Th. Keim. 

8vo. Zurich. 187.'>. 

Chalandon (F.) Jean ll. Comnene (1118 1113) et Mtinuel I. 

Comnene (1143-1180). [Les Comnene: <'-titdes snr 
! Empire Bvzantin au XI. et au XII. siecle.s, II.] 

8 Vo. Paris 1913. 

Cholmeley (R. J.l Editor. See Theocritus. 

Chrussachi (M. G.) -See Mills (J. -Saxon). 

R.s. Cicero (M. T. ) De finibus bonorum et malortim. With an Eiiulisli 
translation by H. Rackham. [Loeb Class. Lib.] 

8vo. I9l4. 

R.s. Cicero (M.T.) DcOlIiciis. U'ith an English translation by w. Millei-. 

[Loeb Class. Lib.]. 8vo. 1913. 

Classical Association. Report of Greek ('mricnlum Committee. 

4to. 1919. 

Clemen (C.) Die Griechi.schen u. Lateinischen Xachrichten ueber 
die Persi.sche Religion. [Religionsge.schichtliche Versiiehe 
n. Vorarlteiten. XVII. (1)]. 

8vo. (jie.ssen. 1930. 

Clement of Alexandria. The exhortation to the Greek.s : The rich 
man's salvation : An addre.ss to the newly baptized. With 
an English translation by G. B. Butterworth. [Loeb 
Class. Lib.]. 8vo. 1919. 

Cohn (L. ) Editor. -See Philo. 

R.s. Colchester. The Colchester Museum of lf»cal anti<iuities. Uej-ort of 
the Museum and Muniment Coininittee for the two years 
ended March 31st, 1920. -Svo. Colche.ster. 1930. 
Collignon (M.) Collection de Mtslailles grecques antii|ups, plaquette^ 
modernes. antiquite.s. [-Sale Cat.]. 

8vo. Pari.s. 1919. 

Conway (R. S.) Editor. -See Livy. 

Corpusculum poesis Graecae ludibundae. L Panaiia Epica 

Graeca. Archestratu.s. Ed. P. Brandt. 2. Sillographi 
Graeci. Ed. C. Wachsmuth. 8vo. Leipzig. 1 88.3-8. 

Cowley (A. E.) The Hittites. [The .8chweieb T.ectures for 1918. 

Publ. of Brit. Acad.]. 8vo. 1920. 

Crowfoot (J. W.) The Island of Meroe. -See Egypt. .\rch. .Purvey of. 

19th Mem. 

»■». Crump (M. M.) The Growtli of the Aeneid. 

8vo. O.xforil. I93(». 
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R.8. Curie (J.) Term sigillata : some typical decorated bowls. [Proe. 
Soc. Ant. Scotland III. oth Her. (1916-17).] 

4to. N.l). 

Currelly (C. T.) Abydos, ill. See Egypt Exploration Society, 
Memoir 2"). 

Currelly (C. T.) Researches in Sinai. See Petrie, W. M. Flinders. 
Davies (N. de G.) Five Theban Tombs. See Egypt, Arch. Surve\- 
of. 21st Memoir. 

Davies (N. de G.) The chapel of Ptahhetep and the hieroglyphs. 

See Eg\-pt, Arch. Survey of. Sth Memoir. 

Deissmann (A.) The epistle of Pseno.siri.s. An original document 
from the Diocletian persecution. (Pap. 713 Brit. Mus.). 

8vo. 1 902 

Dewing- (H. B.) T 'ranslator. See Procopius of Caesarea. 

B.s. DeutSCh (M. E.) The death of Lepidus, leader of the revolution of 
78 B.c. [Univ. of California Puhl. in Class. Phil, Vol. Y. 
No. 3.] 8vo. Berkeley, Ca. 1918. 

Diagonal, The. Edited by Jay Hamhidge. From Vol. I. (1919). 

8\ o. Newhaven. In Progress. 

Dickins (G.) Hellenistic Sculpture, with a preface by Percy 
Gardner. 4to. Oxford. 1920. 

Diehl (E.) Supplementum Lyricum ; neue Bruchstiicke ^on Archi- 
lochus, Alcaeus, Sappho, Corinna, Pindar, Bacchylides. 
3rd Ed. 8vo. Bonn. 1917. 

Diels (H.) Antike Teehnik. 2nd (enlarged) ed. 

8 VO. Leipzig. 1920. 

Dieterich (K.) Das Griechentum Kleinasiens. [Lander und Yolker 
der Turkei, Schriften des Deutschen Yorderasienkomitus.] 

8 VO. Leipzig. 191.j. 

Dieulafoy (M.) L’art antique de Perse. 

1. Monuments de la vallee de Polvar-Koud. 

2. Monuments de Pemepolis. 

3. La sculpture Persepolitaine. 

4. Les monuments voutes de I’epoque Achemenide. 
y. Monuments Parthes et Sassanides. 

Fol. Paris. 1884-0. 

Dio Cassius. Dio’s Roman History, with an English translation h\- 
E. Cary, on the basis of the version of H. B. Foster. 
9 Yols. Vols 1-G. [Loeh Class, Lib.]. 8vo. 1914. 
Dittenberger (W.) Sylloge inscriptionum graecarum. 3rd ed. 
HI- iv. (1). Ed. Hiller v. Gaertringen. 

8vo. Leipsic. 1920. 

R-S. Domaszewski (A. von.) Die religion des Romischen Heeres. 

8vo. Trier. 1890. 

DosiOS (N.) XapTO())i'XaKioi' TbiV ~at^tKwi' jxov ^ovwy rj avafjLV7j(T€i^ Tg% 

gov gXiKias. ,Svo. Corfu. 1880. 

Douay Bible. See Yulgate. 
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Drerup (E.) Emle de-i Sprai-lieiikrunjiffb in Ori<“c)ienlimfl. [ Deiitsclic 
Literatuizeitung. No. 1911.] -Ito. 1911. 

R.s Duckett (E. S. ) Hellenistic influence on the Aeneid. [.Smith 
Collei^e Classical .'Studies. No. 1, lOiO.j 

Svo. Northampton (Ma.ss.). 1920. 

Duncan (J. G.) Hyk.-os and Israelite cities. See JJriti.sh .School 
of Ai'chaeologv in Egypt. 

EberSOlt (J. ) Constantinople llyzantine et Ics Voyageurs du Jjevant. 

8 VO. Paris, 1919. 

Edwards (H. J.) Trcinxlotiir. .See Cae.sai’ and Longus. 

Egypt, Archaeological Survey of. 

8th Memoir. The mastaba of Ptahhetep and Akhethetep 
at Sa(j(jarch. Pt. 1. The chapel of Ptahhetep and 
the hieroglyphs, by N. de (1. Davie.s. Ito. 1900. 
19th Memoir. Island of Meroe. By -J. M’. Crowfoot. 
Meroitic Tnscrij.tions (1) By F. El. GrifHths. 

Ito. 1911. 

20th Memoir. Meroitic Inscriptions (2). By I'. El. 

Griffith. Ito.' 1912. 

21st Memoir. Fi\e Theban Tombs, by N. de G. llavies. 

Ito. 191. ■!. 

22nd Memoir. The Bock Tombs of Meir, I. By A. -M. 
Blackman. Ito. 1911. 

Egypt Exploration Society (formerly Egypt E.xploration EmuG. 

^leuioirs. 7. The mound of the Jew and the city of 
Onius. By E. Naville. The .Vntifiuities of Tell cl 
Yahudiyeh. By F. El. Griffith. Ito. 1890. 

Memoir 25. Abydos, III. By E. B. Ayrton. 0. T. Cur- 
relly, A. E. P. Weigall. 8vo. l‘.K>4. 

Theban Tomb .Serb's. 2nd Memoir. The Tomb of Antc- 
foker, vizier of Sesostris I. and of his wife, .Senet. 
Bv N. de (I. IIa\ie.s an<l A. H. Gaidiner. 

Ito. 1920. 


An Atlas of Ancient Egyjit. With comj>lete inde.x. geo 
graphical and historical notes, biblical references, etc. 

Ito. 1891. 
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O.'cvrhvnchus Pa[>vri. NHE. XIV. By B. P. Grenfell 
and A. 8. Hunt. 8vo. 1919-20. 

Ehrenberg (C. G.) Beisen in Aegvptcn, etc. See Hemprieh 
(W. F.). 

Eitrem (S. ) ■ Beitrage zur gricebiseben Beligionsge.schi<hte. 111. 

8\o. ChrEti.ania. 1920. 
Elliott (R. D.) Transition in the Attic Orattu’s. 

."'vo. Menasha. Wiseonsin. 1919. 
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« s. Ellis (H. D.) English \erse translations of selections from the Odes 
of Horace, the Epigrams of Martial, and other writers ; to 
which are appended a few original pieces in English and 
1-atin. 8vo. 1920. 

"•s- Enlart (C.) Villes mortes du Moyen Age. Svo. Paris. 1920. 

Epicurus. Epicuro : opere, frainiuenti, testimonianze sulla sua vita. 

Tradotti con introduzione e coiumento da Bignone (E.). 
[Filosofi antichi e medievali.] 8vo. Bari. 1920. 

Euclid. Euclid in Greek. Bk. T. Ed. T. L. Heath. 

8vo. Cambridge. 1920. 

Euripides. Choruse.s from tlie Iphigeneia in Aulis and the Hippo 
lytus of Euripides. Translatetl by H. D. 'The Poets’ 
’Translation Series. Second Set : No. 3.] 4to. 1919. 

Evans (J.) The ancient stone implements, weapon^ and ornaments 
of Great Britain. Svo. 1 S72. 

Fairclough (H. R.) Edito,-. See Virgil. 

Falconer (W.) Translator. See Stral)o. 

Favez (Ch.) Editor. See Seneca. 

Ferrucci (M.) Opuscolo, stampato per la prima \olta a Pisa nel 
1870, e ristampato e corredato di note biografiche nel 1907 
per cura di C. Ronchetti. Svo. Milan. 1907. 

Filow (B. D.) Fatrly Bulgarian Art. tto. Berne. 1919. 

Fiske (G. C.) Eucilius. the Ars P<X!tica of Horace luid Persius. 
Trans. American Phil. As.s. Vol. XLJ. Pp. 1-36.] 

Svo. s.L.E.n. 

■•8- Fiske (G. C.) Lucilius and Horace : a study in the classical theory 
of imitation. [Univ. of ’Wisconsin Studies in Language 
and Literature, No. 7.] Svo. Madison. 1920. 

8 . 8 . Fiske iG. C. ) The plain style in the Scipionic circle. [Univ. of 
Wisconsin Studies in Tjinguage and Literature, No. .3. 1 

Svo. Wisconsin. 1919. 

8 - 8 . Fitzhugfll (T.) The Old-Lalin and Old-Irish monuments of Ver.sc. 

Univ. of Virginia. Bull, of School of Latin, No. 10.] 

Mvo. Charlottesville, Va. 1919. 

FlOSCUli Graeci vitam et mores antiquitatis redolentes. Selected by 
B. Poynton. 8vo. Oxford. 1920. 

Fobes (F. H.) Editor. See Ai-istotle. 

Foster (B. 0 . ) Translator. See Livy. 

Foster (H. B.) Translator. See Dio Cassius. 

Foucart (P.) I'ne loi Athenienue du IV’™' siecle. [Journal des 
Savants, Avril et Mai, 1902,] tto. Paris. 1902. 

Fowler (H. N.) Translator. See Plato. 

8 . 8 . Fowler (W. Warde.) Roman Essays anrl Interpretations. 

Svo. Oxford. 1920. 

8 . 8 . Frank (T.) An economic history of Rome to the end of the Re 
p\iblic. ,Svo. Baltimore. 1920. 
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Fritze'(M .) Die ursteii Ptolenuior uii<l (Iriecheiiland. 

8vo. Halle. 1917. 

Fronto (M. Cornelius.) Correspondence, with an English translation. 

By C. R. Haines. Vol.I. [Loeb Class. Lib.] 8vo. 1919. 
Gardiner (A. H.) Tarkhan I. and Memphis V. See British School 
of Archaeology in Egypt. 

Gardner (P.) and Jevons (F. B.) A manual of Greek Antiquitie'*. 

8vo. 189-0. 


Garg'iulO (B.) Editor. See Naple.s. 

Gazelee (S.) I’ram/ntor. See Achilles Tatiiis and Rarthenius (under 
Longus ). 

Geffcken (J.) Das Christentum im Kampf und Au.sgleich mit der 
griechisch-romischen M’elt. -b’d edit. [.Vus Natur und 
Geisteswelt, 54.] 12mo. Leipzig. 1920. 

Gerkan-(A. von.) Der Poseulonaltar. See Milet. 

Glover^ (T. R.) The conflict of religions in the early Roman Empire. 

•'Ird edit. 8vo. 1909. 

Greece with the Cyclades and Northern Sporades. [Handbooks pre 
pared under the direction of the historical section of the 
Foreign Office — No. 18.] 8vo. 1920. 

Grenfell (B. P.) An Alexandrian erotic fragment and other Greek 
papyri, chiefly Ptolemaic. 4to. Oxford. 1896. 

Grenfell (B. P.) Re\enue laws of Ptolemy Philadelphns. Edited 
from a Greek papyrus in the Bodleian Library, with a 
translation, commentary, and appendices. Introduction 
by J. P. Mahaffy. 4to. Oxford. 1896. 

Grenfell (B. P.) Editor. Sec Egypt Exploration Society. Graeco- 
Roman Branch. 


Grenfell (B. P.) and Hunt (A. S.) The Amherst papyri : being an 
account of the Greek papyri in the collection of the 
Right Hon. Lord Amherst of Hackney. Pt. II. Classical 
fragments and documents of the Ptolemaic. Roman, and 
Byzantine Periods. 4to. 1901. 

Grenfell *(B. P.) and Hunt (A. S ,) New classical fragments and 
other Greek and Latin papjri. 4to, Oxford. 1897. 

Griffith (F. LI.) Meroitic Inscriptions. See Egypt Archaeological 
Survey, 19th and 20th Memoirs. 

Griffith tF. LI.) Antiquities of Tell-el-Yahtidiyeh. See Egypt 
Exploration Society, 7th Memoir. 

GrOSVenor (E. A.) The Hippodrome of C<jnstantinople and its 
still existing monuments. s*vo. 1889. 

«.s. Gsell (S.) Histoire Ancienne ile I'Afrique du Nord. Vols. ii.-iv. 

t<vo. Paris. 1920. 

Guenon (L.) La cessio Iwnoruin. 8\o, Paris. 1920. 

Guthrie (M.) A tour performed in the years 1795-6, through the 
Taurida, or Crimea, the antient kingdom of Bosphorus. 
Editefl by M. Guthrie, M.D. 4to. 1802. 
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H. D. Trnudator. See Euripides. 

R-s. Haaphof (Th.) Schools of Gaul. A stmiy of pai;aii and Christian 
education in the last centuiy of the Western Empire. 

Svo. Oxford. 19:10. 

HainaS (C. R.) Editor and translator. See Fronto. 

Halliday (W. R .) St. Basil and Julian the Apostate ; a fraifinent of 
legendary history. [Inaugur.-ii Ijecture.] 

4to. Liverpool. 1915. 
Hambidg’e (J.) Editor. See Diagonal, The. 

Hamilton (H. C.) Translator. .See Strabo. 

HammaPStPOm (M.) Beitrage zur Geschichte des Etruskisehen, 
Ijateinisehen und Grieehischen .Vlphabots. 

4to. Helsingfors. 1920. 

Hands (A. W.) Coins of Magna Graecia : the coinage of the « 
Greek colonies of Southern Italy. Svo. 1909. 

Hapman (E. G ) Translator. .See Aeschylus and Ari.stophanes. 

Haptmann (A.) rntersueh ungen ubei- die .Sagen vom Tod de^ 
Odysseus. 8 VO. ilunich. 1917. 

Hasluck (F. W.) The Church of Our Lady of the Hundred Gates 
in Paros. .See .Tewell (H. H.) 

Hatzfeld (J.) Ees trafi([uants Italiens dans I'Orient Hellenique. 

[Bibl. des Ecoles Francaises d'AthOies et de Rome. 

No. 150.] 8vo. Paris. 1919. 

Havepfield (F.) See Carlisle Museum. 

Head (B. V.) On the chronological .se<|uence of the coins of Ephesus. 

8 VO. 1880. 

Head (B. V.) On the chronological .se<iuence of the coins of 
Syracuse. 8vo. 1874. 

Head (B. V.) A guide to the principal gold and .silver coins of the 
ancients. .See British Museum. 

Headlam (W.) Restorations of Menander. 

8vo. Cambridge. 19()S 

Heath (T, L.) Editor. .See Euclid. 

Hebep (Bishop). Review of Milman's Fall of .Jerirsalein. [Quart. 

Rev.] 8vo. [1820.] 

Hebepdey (R.) NiKu'i'wp ’ ApuTToTfXnvs 'S.TaydpLTqs. [Festschrift fur 
Th. Gomperz.] 4to. Vienna. 1902. 

Heiland (P.) Fntersuchungen zur Geschichte des Kbnig Perseus 
von Makedonien (179-168). 8vo. .Jena. 191.3. 

Heifer (P.) Travels of Dr. and Madame Heifer in Syria, Mesopo- 
tamia, Burmah, and other lands. Rendered into English 
by Mrs. G. .Sturge. 2 vols. 8vo. 1878. 

Hellas. (Anonj’nious ) 'Yirop-vripa irtpl T^s Twr 'Appfvlwv p-tra rrjs 

(IraroXiK^S 6p&oS6^ov (KKXrjo-ias dcrvpi^wviai, irovribfv ptv vtto 
Eio'cySoSs Tiros, K T.\. 'EkSoctis StcTepa. 

8vo. Constantinople. 1850. 

HeUas. The Dodecanese. (White Book, 1912-1 919.) 8vo. 1919. 
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Hellas. Gieek Patriarchate. Pei-secutioii of the Greeks in Turkey, 
1914-191!^. 8vo. Constantinople. 1919. 

Hellas. The Greeks in Turkey. [‘The Xew Europe’ paniphlet.s. 

No. 3.] ■ 8vo. 1918. 

Hellas. Hellenism in Turkey. [London Connnittee of Unredeemed 
Greeks.] Svo. 1919. 

Hellas. The liberation of the Greek People in Turkey. [rx)ndon 
Committee of Unredeemed Greeks.] 8vo. 1919. 

Hemprich (W. F.) and Ehrenbergf (C. G.) Reisen in Aegypten. 
Libyen, Nubien, und Dongola Vol. I., Pt. 1. 

+to. Berlin. 1838. 

Herzog* (R.) Aus der Geschiehte des Bankwesens in Altertum . 

Tesserae nummulariae. '.yhh. d. Gie.ssener Hoehsehuh 

gesellsehaft.] 8vo. Giessen. 1919. 

Hiller v. Gaertring'en (F.) AWi/or. See Dittenherger (W.). 

Hog’arth (D. G.) Hittite Seals, with particular reference to the 
Ashmolean Collection. Fol. (Jxford. 1930. 

R.s. Holland (F.) Seneca. 8vo. 1930. 

Homer. Carmina Hoinerica Ilia-- ct Gdyssea . . . redacta . , . cum 
notis ae prolegomenis . . . studio R. Payne Knight. 

■ito. 1830. 

Homer. The Odys.sey. Witli an English translation by 
A. T. Murray. Vol. I. [Loeb Class. Lib.] 

Svo. 1919. 

Hoppin (J. C.) A handbook of Attic red-figured vases signed by or 
attributed to the various masters of the si.xth and fiftli 
centuries, u.c. Vol. II. 

Svo. Cambridge (Mass.). 1919. 

R.s. Horace. The Odes and Epodes. With an English translation hv 
C. E. Bennett. [Loeb Class. Lib.] Svo. 1919. 

R.s. Horace. The Odes of Horace translated into Engli.sh verse bv 
L. L. Shadwell. With the I.iatin text. 

13mo. Oxforil. 1920. 

R.s. Horsley (J.) Britannia Romana : or the Roman .Vnliquitie-' of 
Britain. Fol. 1733. 

R.s. HosidiUS. Hosidius Geta's tragedy ‘Medea,' a Vergilian cento. 

Latin text with metrical translation by J. J. Mooney, 
with an outline of ancient Roman magic. 

Svo. Birmingham. 1919. 

Huelsen (J.) Das Nymphaeum. See Milet. 

Hunt (A. S.) Amherst Papyri — New Clas.sical Fragments. See 
Grenfell (B. P.) Oxyrhynchus Papyri. See Egypt Explora- 
tion Society, Graeco Roman Branch. 

Hutton (M.) Translator. See Tacitus. 

Imhoof-Blumer (Fr.) Die Miinzen <ler Dynastie von Pergamon 
[Abh. d. k. Preuss. Akad. d. AVis.sensch. m Berlin. 
Sitz.-ber. St. xxv. p. .569.] Ito. Berlin. 1881. 
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Inscriptiones Graecae. Editio minoi-, VoLs. ir., Tii. inscrip- 
tiones Atticae Euclidis anno posteriores. 

Pars I. (2) Decreta anno 229/8 posterioia : aecedunt 
Leges Sacrae. Ed. J. Kirchner. 

4to. Berlin. 1916. 

Pars IV. (1) Indice.s. Archontum tabulae chronologicac. 
Sermo publicus decretorum propriu.s. 

4to. Berlin 1918. 

R.s. Inscriptiones Graecae ad res Romanas pertinentes. Vol. IV.. 

Pt. 5. Svd. Paris. 1914. 

Janus (C.) Editor. 8ee Musici Scriptores Graeci. 

Jevons (F. B.) 8ee Gardner (P.). 

Jewell (H. H.) and HaslUCk (F. W.) Tbe Clmrcb of Our Lady 
of tbe Hundred Gates (Panagia Hekatontapyliani) in 
Paros. [Byzantine Researeb and Publication Fund.] 

4to. 1920. 

John of Damascus (St.j Saint Jolm Dama-scene. AVitb an Englisb 
tran.slation by tbe Rev. G. R. tVoodward and H. Mattingh'. 
[Loeb Class. Lib.] 8vo. 1914. 

Jones (H. L.) Translator. See Strabo. 

R.s. Jones (H. S.) Fresb light on Roman Bureaucracy : an inaugural 
lecture delivered before tbe University of O.xford on 
March llth, 1920. 8vo. O.xford. 1920. 

Jones (W. H. S.) Translator. See Pausanias, 

Judica (G.) Le antidiita di Acre. Fob Me.ssina. 1819. 

Julian the Apostate. f>ee Rostagni (A.). 

R.s. Jullian (C.) Histoire de la Gaule, Yol. VI, 8vo. Paris. 1920. 

R.s. Juvenal and Persius. Satires. With an Englisb translation by 
G. G. Ram.say [Loeb Class. Lib.] 8vo. 1918. 

Kaerst (J.) Geschichte des Hellenismus. 2nd Ed., Pt. I. 

8vo. Leipzig. 1917. 

Kahrstedt (U.t Forschungen zur Geschichte des au.st;ebenden 
fiinften und des vierten Jahrbunderts. 

8vo. Berlin. 1910. 

Kaufmann (C. M. ) Handbucb <ler christlicben Archaolo<;ie. 

2nd Ed. 8vo. Paderborn. 1918. 

Kaufmann (C. M.) Hie heilige Stadt der Muste. 

4to. Munich. X.H. 

Kawerau (G.) Has Heljldnion in Milet. See Milet. 

Kaye (G. R.) A guide to the old observatories at Delhi ; Jaipur ; 

Ujjain ; Benares. 8%'o. Calcutta. 1920. 

Keim [Th.) Editor. See Celsus. 

Kephala (E.j Sketches of Ea.steru Church Life 8vo 19O0 

Kep (W. C. A.) Translator. See Martial. 

Kern (0.) Orpheus. Eine Religionsgeschichtliehe rntersuchung. 
Mit einein Beitrag von Strzygowski. 

8vo. Berlin. 1920. 
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Kirchner (J.) inscriptiones Gi'jiecae. Editio iiiiiior. 

Klein (W .) Studien zn Ammianus Mai’cellinus. [Klio, IS''" 

Beiheft.] f'vo. Berlin. 1914. 

Kna.CkfllSS (H.) I>a.s Rathaus von Milet. .See Milet. 

« s. Knight (C. M . ) Editor. See Plautus. 

Knight (R. Payne). Editor. See Homer. 

Knobel (E. B.) Historical Studies. .See British School of Arehae 
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Aboensis hurnaniora 1.9] Svo. Abo. 1990. 

SvoronOS (J. N.) Lhellenisme jirimitif de la Macedoine prouve 
par la numismatii|UP et I’or du Pangee. 

Svo. Pai'is. 1919. 

R.s. Swoboda (K. M.) Roemisclie und ronianische Palaste ; eine 

architekturgeschichtliche Untersucliung. 

Svo. \Tenna. 1919. 

Syria. Revue d Art oriental et d Archeologie. From t ol. 1., 199n. 

I to. Pari' III jii'mir' ss. 

H-s. Tacitus (P. Cornelius). The Dialogues tianslated Ijy W. 

(/ei'iiiaiHJi l)v .M. iluttoii. jlMjeW 

Tab. I Sytt It' 14. 


JL". ---Uk piopcrty lit the Ihuti.in Sjh i**ty. 
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s-s- Taylor (A. J.) The Roman Baths of Bath. 

12mo. Bath. liJOT. 

[Tebbs (H. Virtue)] Catalogue of Japanese colour ju'ints in tlie 
collection of the late H. V. T. tivo. 19K1. 

Theocritus. The Idylls. Edited witli an introduction and notes by 
R. J. Cholnielev. New ed. S\o. 1919. 

Theocritus, Bion, and Moschus. Graece et latine. Accedunt 
virorum doctorum animadversiones, scholia, indices, et 
M. Aemilii Porti lexicon Boricuni. 2 vols. 

Svu. 1829. 

Thomas (M.) How to understand Sculpture. 8vo. 1911. 

Thornley (G.) Translator. See Longus. 

Tillyard (H. J. W.) The modern Greek language cjuestion. [South 
African Quarterly, II., 6.] 4to. 1920. 

Toynbee (A. J.) The place of mediaeval and nioderTi Greek in 
history. [Inaugural Lecture of the Koraes Chair of 
Modern Greek and Byzantine Language, Literature, and 
History.] 4to. 1919. 

TryphiodoruS. The Destruction of Troy : being the Sequel of 
the Iliad. Translated from the Greek with Notes. By 
J. Merrick. 8vo. Oxford. 17.39. 

R-s- Van Buren (A. W.) The past decade of Pompeian studies. 

[Class. Journ. Vol. XV, 7.] 8vo. 1920. 

R.s. Virg’il. Aeneid VI. Ed. H. E. Butler. 8vo. Oxford. 1920. 

R.s. Vicgfil. Eclogues, Georgic.s, Aeneid, and 3Iinor Poems. With an 

English translation by H. R. Fairclough. 2 vols. [Loeb 
Class. Lib.] 8vo. 1920. 

Vil^il. Bucolics, Georgies, Aeneid. Abridged from Prof. Conington’s 
edition by H. Nettleship. 2 vols. [Grammar School 
Classics.] 8vo. 1881. 

ViPgfil. ^ irgile et les origines d’O.stie. See Carcopino (J.). 

Virgil. *^ee Nitchie (E.). Virgil and the English poets. 

Virgil, fciee Sargeaunt (J.) The trees, shrubs, and plants rif Virgil. 

Volonakis (M.) Greece oti the eve of resurrection. 8vo. 1920. 

R.s. Id. Another copv. 

Vulgate. Biblia sacra vulgatae editionis Sixti V. Pont. Max. iussu 
recognita et dementis VIII. auctoritate edita. 

8vo. Tornaci Nerviorum. 1891. 

Vulgate. The Holy Bible, tran.slated from the Latin Vulgate 
(Douay version). 8vo. Dublin. 1846. 

Wachsmuth (C.) E.litor. .'^ec Corpusculum poesis Graecae ludi- 
bundac. 

Waddington IW. H.) Memoire sur la chronologic de la vie du 
rheteui- Aelius Ari.stide. [Mi'mi. de l Acarl. des inserr. 
^ ol. XX\ I., 1.] 4to. Paris. 1867. 

Wainwright (G.) Memphis. TIL, V.— 2r[eyd nm — Tarkhan, I. See 
llritish .School of ,krchaeologv in Egypt 
I:.s. = the property of the Roman .Society. 
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Walker (J. H.) Memphis 1., 11. See British School of Arcliaeulogy 
in E,i;ypt. 

Walker tR- J.) Observaciones acerca de los fragmentos de Es(juilo. 

Svo. Buenos Aires. 

Walker (R. J .) Editor. See Sophocles, Ichneiitae. 

Walters (C. F.) Editor. See Livy. 

Warrack (J.) (.Ireek Sculpture. < >ne hundred illustrations. With 
an introduction. tto. Edinburgh. X.D. 

Warren (E. P.) Alcmaeon, Hyperniestra, Caeneus. 

R-s. Id. Another copy. Svo. O.xford. 1919. 

Wattenbach (W.) Anleitung xur Lateini.scher Palaeographie. -l‘^ 
verb. Aud. 4to. I^i[isic. ISSC. 

Wattenbach (W. 1 Schrifttafeln xur (leschichte der griechischen 
Schrift und zum Studiuni der griechischen Palaeographie. 
Pts. L, II. 4to. Berlin. 1S76-7. 

Weicker (G.) Der Seelenvogel in der alten Litteratur u. Kunst. 

Fol. Ijcipsic. 1902. 

Weigall (A. E. P.) Abydos III. See Egypt Expli.iration Society. 
Memoir 25. 

Weiskotten (H. T.) Editor. See Po.ssidius. 

WeitZniann (C. F.) Icrropia Trap EXXrjai povcriKrj^, peOfpprj- 
i€vd(icra th Ti/r IXkrjviKrjv €« yeppaviiaji . , . vtto I. A. 
Aovtov. 8vo. Athens. 1895, 

Wessely (C.) Au.s der Welt der Papyri. Svo. Leip.sic. 1914. 

Wessely (C .) Karanis und Soknorain Nesos. Studien zur Geschichte 
antiker Kultur und Perbonenverhaltni.ss.e. [Denkschr. d. 
k. Akad. d. M’issensch. in Wien, Phil. -hist. Klas.se, Bd. 
XL VIE, (4).] 4to. Vienna. 1902. 

B.s. Westwood (J. 0.) Lapidarium Walliae : the early inscribed and 
sculptured stones of M'ales. 4to. Oxford. 1S76-79. 

B s. Wheeler (R. E. M.) The Balkerne Gate, Colchester. [Trans, of 
Essex Arch. Soc. (n.s.), XV., pp. 179-189.] 

Svo. t'olchester. 1920. 

White (H. G. Evel;|rn). The Sayings of Jesu.s from Oxvrhynchus. 

Edited with intro<luction, critical apparatus, and coni- 
inentary. 8vo. Cambridge. 1920. 

White (H. G. Evelyn). Trnnslntor. See Ausonius. 

Wiegand (Th.) Editor. Kunstschutz im Kriege. Vol. IT. Die 
Kriegsschauplatze im Siiden, G.sten, und Sudosten. [Zeits- 
clu'. fur bild. Kunst, N.F. xxx., H. II.] 

Fol. I.eipzig. 1918-19. 

Wiegand (Th.) Sinai. [M’issenschaftliche Veroffentlichungen d. 

1 )eutsch-Turki.schen Denkmalschutz-Kommandos. 1.] 

Fol. Berlin. 1920. 

Wiegand (Th.) Editor. See Milet. 

Wiegand (Th.) I )pr LatTiio^. See Milet, 


li.s, --- tliD jn’Dpprty ef tlit* Roman So. n ty. 
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Wilamowitz-Moellendorf (U. V.) Der griechische uiid del' pla- 
tonische Staatsgedanke. 'Svo. Berlin. 1919. 

Wilamowitz-Moellendorf (U. V.) Homeiische Untensuehungen. 
[Philologische Unter.sufhiingeii. Siebentes Heft.] 

fevo. Berlin. If'c^t. 

Wilamowitz-Moellendorf (U. V.) Die llia.s und Homer. 2nd ed. 

t-vo. Berlin. 1 920. 

Wilamowitz-Moellendorf (U. V.) Platon. 2 vols. 2nd ed. 

Svo. Berlin. 1920. 

Wilski iP.) Karte der Milesischen Halbiiisel. See 3Iilet. 

Wilson (C. W.) Golgotha and tlie Holv Sepulchre. Svo. 1900. 

Wolters (P.) Archaologische Bemerkungen, II. [Situ. d. Bay. 

Akad. Wissenschaften, Pliilosoph.-philolog. u. hist. Klasse, 
Jg. 1915, 3 Abhlg.] Svo. Munich. 1915. 

Wood (H.) The Shores of Hike Aral. Svo. 1S76. 

Woodward (G. R.) Translator. See John of Damascus (St.). 

Xenophon. Opera Omnia. Tonius V. Opuscula. Editor. E, 0. 
^larchant. [Script. Class. Bibl. O.xon.l 

Svo. Oxford. 1920. 

Xenophon. The ( 'yropaedia. With an English translation by 
W". Miller. 2 vols. [Loeb Cla.ss. Lib.] Svo. 1914. 

Xenophon. Hellenica, Books I.— Y. M'ith an English translation 
by C. L. Brownson. [Loeb Class. Lib.] Sro. 1918. 

Young (W.) The history of Athens politically and philosophically 
considered, with a view to an investigation of the im- 
mediate camses of elevation, and of decline, operative in 
a free and commercial state. 4to. 1786. 

Zeller (E.) Die Philosophic <ler Griechen in ihrer geschicht lichen 
Entwicklung dargestcllt. 3 vols in 6 parts. Vol. I., 
Pt. 1. 6th ed. 1919. Y.,1. II., Pts. 1, 2. 4th ed. 

1879, 1889. Vol. TIL, Pts. 1, 2. 4th ed. 1903, 1909. 

Svo. Leipsic. 

K.s. Zulueta (F. de) The Study of Roman Law to-day. 

■''lo. Oxford. 1920. 


a.N. — tlie pisjperty of the Roman Society. 
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SIXTH LIS'P OF 

ACCESSIOXS TO THE CATALOGUE OF SLIDES 
IX THE .lOlXT COLLECTIOX (.>F THE SOCIETIES FOE 
THE PROHOTlOX OF HELLENIC AXJ) EOHAN STUDIES 

PtTBLISHKU IX VOL. XT. OF THE JOUtiXAL OF HELLENIC STUDIES. 

AXD IS.SUED WITH VOL. IX. OF THE JOUUXAL OF HOMAN STUDIES. 

NOTE.— The Original Catalogue ean be purchased by members and sub- 
scribing libraries at 4/-, or, interleaved, 5'- (by post 5/- and 6/- respectively). 
All subsequent Accession Lists, which are published annually, ean be purchased, 
price 4d. each. Applications should be made to the Librarian, 19, Bloomsbury 
Square, W.C. 1. 

Slides preHeed by letter b etre the propertu of the Roni/tn Society. 


TOPOGRAPHY 

AND MONUMENTS IN SITU. 

ISLANDS. 

464 Crete, Kno.ssos, Site of excavations from S. 

465 ,, ,, Xearer view. 

466 ,, ,, Long gallery with pitlioi 

467 ,, ,, Throne room : reconstniction of end of room. 

1438 „ riiaestns. Completed ground-plan of j»aUce. {Annut/rio t/. A'. di 

Nofizario, 1914, fig. 1). 

1435 ,, Priiiia.s. Temple A : ground plan reconstructe<l. tK A*. tj, 

Affine, I, fig. 43). 

1436 ,, ,, ,, statue and part of &culpture«l architrave rec-onstnicted 

f/'A, fig. 45). 

1437 ,, It r'‘coiistrnctiou of dooi l)etv\een pronaus and clia. (oL. 

pi. V.). 

MYCENAE. 

Excavations of the British School at Athens, 1920. 

2562 Map of tlie iiveeuae (li.trii't. i Perrut and Chijn./, IIi^i;<ie de l'„, ' o„fi,iue, VI., Iio. j 
5385 Mycenae, general view of the site. 

2564 The Acropolis, map. (Perrot and C'liipn-/, Ihehure de V",-! n.iti-pie, VI., tig. PO. ) 

3386 ,. from tlie W. 

3387 ,, I’toin tlie X F. 

1234 .. anl tlie l-iun liata fioin tiie .S. (fniin a di iwiiicl 

422.5 Aernpolis nail t'lom X K. shewing p.i-teui irate. 
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•1226 Passage between Acropolis wall and wall supporting grave-circle. 

4228 Grave-circle, plan. {Ath. Mitt. 1914.) 

4227 ,, unsciilptiired slabs. 

3389 ,j E. side shewing facing slabs. 

3390 ,, and granary, entrance. 

3388 Granary to N.IV. of the Lion Gate. 

4231 ,, fi, h, f, rt. Late Helladic III. va«e8 of latest My< enaean style with Egyptian 

{18th — 19th dynasty) influence. 

4232 , four decorated jars of L.H. III. style. 

3391 ,, eighth shalt-grave beneath floor. 

4238 ,, eighth shaft-grave : gold rosettes, ivory tusks and steatite bucranium pendant. 

3395 House of Warrior-vase, from the E , shewing well. 

3396 ,, ,, and “ South House.” 

3397 South House, lioin N.W. 

3398 ,, ,, the ‘ closed door ' leading to E. room. 

4230 ,, ,, diagram shewing construction of walls. 

3399 ,, ,, (a), platter from Middle Helladic burial, (//) Stirrup-vase with duck 

frieze of L.H. III., style. 

4247 Palace, plan shewing position of latter temple, etc. 

3392 j, view from threshold of megaron into prodomos, aithousaaud court. 

3393 ,, court and aithousa shewing stairway to N. and the prodomos. 

3394 ,, court looking into aithousa, prodomos and megaron. 

4229 ,, restoration of stucco pavement (from a drawing). 

4233 Rhyton Well, fragment of hull-head rhyton (lirawing), with diagram shewing method 

of inserting horns and eyeballs. 

4234 ,, ,, cUy sealing (two quadrupeds facing sacred pillar crowned by double 

pair of horns of consecration ; doves in field). 

4235 ,, ,, (a) vase-fragment of L.H. III. style, (fc) Khyton in Inpix lacetiaem- 

oneasis. 

4239 Treasxxry of Atreua, the threshold. 

4240 threshold seen from above. 

4241 ,, threshold: diagiam shewing construction. 

4242 ,, threshold: central wedge partly (I.), entirely (r.) removed. 

4243 threshold : central wedge removed. 

4245 threshold and lintel from interior of tomb. 

4244 interior from fourth course to roof. 

4246 Tomb of Clytemnestra, interior from floor to roof. 

4236 Painted plaster, (i. ) male and female acrobat, (r.) spotted hull and hand of female 

toreador. 

4237 Path coffin and vases of L.H. III. style from trenches by Lion Gate. 


MISCELLANEA TOPOGRAPHICA. 

1236 Basaae, temple of Apollo. Mt. Ithome in distance. (Ponten, Griechlsche LanAnrhafUn, 

pi. 29 ) 

1237 Chaerouea, Uoii monument as restored. (Ponten, Gt'icchischc Zidudschciftsu, pi. 29.) 

9587 Constantinople, plan of the land walls. (A'an Millingen Byz. Coap. facing p. 41.) 
95SS plan of the wall oii the sea of Marmora, [id., pi. facing p. 269.) 

1232 MegralopoUs, theatre. (Ponten, Gnrrhisd^c Lnw1:<t:hafini., pi. 25.) 

1230 Messene, Ithome range from .S.E. Tor. Mt. Ithome, on saddle, Messene. (Ponten, 
Gi'iieJiiscJif Land'^i‘hn,ft>'n, pi. 2 ) 

,, shewing position on saddle of Ithome raiige, and walls, (id., pi. 4.) 

12.39 Peiraeus, harbour (r.), Zea (1 ). S.ilaiiiis in dhstamv. . Ponten. Gr. Lands, -hifufi 
pi. 106.) 

1335 R. Styx, at entrance to gorge of Meg.ilospili. i Ponten, Gr. Lmalschaften, pi. 47.) 
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7170 

3465 

3466 
B2946 
B2947 
B2948 
B2949 
B2950 
B2932 
B2933 
B2934 
B2935 
B2936 
B2937 
B2938 
B2939 
B2940 
B2941 
B2942 
B2943 

B2944 

B2945 

4468 

1469 

1471 

1473 

1474 

1475 

1476 


7157 


7156 

273 

280 

878 

872 

861 

847 

987 

988 
991 
220 
221 
225 

' 231 
232 


ITALY. 

Hap of tile Komaii woilJ, li.e. 286 — a.d. 100. {Murray’s 0/"$s. .Itlo, pi. 2.) 

Rome, Roma Urbs, iiule ab imp. August! ad Diocletiani aetatem. i Kiepert and 
Huelseii, Funnnc U.It.A. pi. ii.) 

,, ,, inde a Coiistantiiii magni ad Gregorii magni aetatem. (id. pi. iii.) 

,, S. Seba.stiano : general view of cemetery. 

,, ,, interior of central tomb. 

,, ,, another view, showing recesses for unis .uid for coffins. 

., ,, .stucco decoration in inteiior. 

,, ,, painted decoration on walls. 

llasilioa (subterranean), near Porta Maggiore : plan. 

,, ,, interior seen from entrance. 

,, ., interior, looking towards entrance. 

,, ,, the smaller (left) aisle. 

,, ,, vaulted ceiling of the lantern. 

,, ,, i'7, detail of stucco decoration. 

,, ,, id., detail of stucco decoration (.Maenad on a panther). 

,, ,, (4reat Hall : stucco decoration of vaulted ceiling, general view. 

„ ,, id., detail of stucco decoration (Itape of (lanymede). 

,, id., detail of decoration (Reading lesson). 

,, ,, id., detail of decoration (Prieste.ss feeding sacred snake). 

,, ,, id., detail of stucco ilecoratioii (Winged figure in front of a tliyiii- 

aterioii). 

„ ,, id., detail of stucco decoration (Rape of Leucippiil.ae). 

,, ,, id., portrait hea 1 (stucco) on one of the pylons. 

Veil, Roman road on the site of si.vtli cent. Etruscan temple. 

., grotto ill Etruscan temple precinct, where remains of archaic terra-cotta .statue 
were buried. 

,, .4pollo, archaic terra-cotta statue from sixth cent. Etruscan temple. 

,, id., another view in profile. 

,, id., head only. 

,, Hermes, head of archaic terra-cotta statue from sixth cent. Etruscan temi>le. 

,, body of stag and foot of Herakles from sixth cent. Etruscan temple. 


NORTH AFRICA. 

Cyreae, Plan of e.xeavatioiis in 1860. (.Smith and Poicher, Di^coccrien at Cyn’m' 
pi. 40.) 

Excavations at Bengha-zi (Gyrene) 1913—1919. 

Benghazi (Cyieiie), the Thermae (1st eentury a.i).) where statues were found. 

,, Alexander the Great, marble statue. 

,, ., ,, ., the Ili ad. 

,, Aphrodite, iiiarhle statue, Iront view. 

,, ,, b.iek view. 

,, Dionysos, with a panther, marble statue. 

,, Eros with a how, marble -tatiie, front view 
,, ,, back view. 

,, ,, head, front view. 

,, ,. head, in profile. 

,, The Graces, marble group, front view. 

,, ., hack view of 220. 

,, ,, the heads of 220,221. 

., ,, marble group (two ligiiie'-. headle.ss), back \kw. 

, heed of central lipirc ot 231. 
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S5S 

995 

996 

997 
360 
359 

3091 

■-!50 

■251 

252 

254 

227 

229 


B9337 

B9338 

B9339 

B9340 


773 


1363 

-2140 


S78 

872 

987 

988 
991 
767 
839 
2-27 
220 
221 
225 

231 

232 
853 

995 

996 

997 
1831 


6094 

6116 


Beni:hazi Hermns mavlile .stinie, front \iew. 

,, ,, l)ack view. 

„ the head, fiout view. 

. the hiad, in profile. 

S itvr, youthful, m.irhle statue 

Zens, with aegis and eigle, marble statue from Acropolis of Gyrene. 

Sousse. .Mosaic pavement (Virgil composing tlie Aeiieid). {Mon. Piof, vol. iv. pi. xx.) 

Tripoli. .Vrch of Marcus Aurelius. Useilas cinema. 

,. present condition, 

,, interior, showing adaptation of dome to square 

building. 

.. .. exterior view of stone slab roof of dome. 

., maible torso of Eros (<) from Turkish foitress. 

Zlitea, mosuc pavement (gladiatorial armour and trainers). 

ROMAN BRITAIN. 

BorcoTlcus, gateway leading to amphitheatre (1). 

Cilumum, flagged courtyard, entrance gate and arcaded wall of praetorinm (*). 

,, a street. 

,, guardrooms and gate. 


SCULPTURE. 


* = taken from original or adequate reproduction. 


Head* of wooden statue (‘Sheikh el Beled’), showing inserted metal eyelashes. Cairo 
Gizeh Mas. 


Nemesis*, fragment of head of statue from temple at Rhamnus. B.M. 
Polyclitus. Diaduntenoi. Farnesc copy* (another view). B.M. 


Aphrodite,* Marble statue from Benghazi, front view. Rome, Mus. Terme. 

,, ,, ,, ,, back view. 

Eros with a bow.’' Marble statue from Benghazi, back view. 

,, • the head, front view. 

,. ,, * head in protile. 

,, * marble statue Koine, Mus. Capit. 

,, ,, marble statue. Rome, Mus. Vat. (Collignon, fig. 14). 

Marble torso (Eros Tripoli, Benghazi, Mus. Arch, 

The Graces." Marble grjup from Benghazi, front view. 

,, ,, ,, ,, * back view. 

., the heads. 

,, ,, ,, ,, * two tigure.s, headless, back view. 

,, ,, ,, * tront view of central head of 231. 

Hermes.* Marble .statue from Benghazi, front view. 

,, ,, .. * back View. 

,, .. * the head, fiont view. 

,, ■ the head in profile. 

,, Cast of unfinished marlile statuette of fourth century type. 


Aeschylus,* bust : full face. Florence (././/. .V , xxiv. pi ii.). 
A^rippiua, “ .seated marble statue. Rome, Mu'^. Capit. 
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2S0 Alexander the Great,* marble status from Beiii^hazi, the lieai], 

7595 ,, ,, berm from Azaia, full face. Louvre. 

6111 Augustus,"^ statue fiom 1‘iinia Porta. Rome, Mus. Vat. 

6112 Nerva {wearing a to;^a). marble statue. Rome, Mu*'. Vat. 

2194 Theodora* (wife ot Emperor Justinian), head from '•t itiie. Mil.iu Mu'- Areh {Itom 
Mdf. 28. pi. 3X.) 

6118 Purti ait statue o: a untron.* Fn-'tcent \.u. Romo, Mu*, Cap. 


3610c Xanthos, Harj)}’ tomb, * soutli side. 11 M 
3610(/ .. Harpy tomb,* east side H.^l. 

5483 Koine, Luduvisi Throne. Sketch showing tin- po‘*uion of 
3790 Ludovisi Throne, central sla’n. * Home. Mus. Ternie. 

165 ,, "ide leliefs. * llosin*, .Mus. Terine. 

6119 Rome, tomb of the Hiiterii, ‘the rose pillar.’ 'S:rong, llmvfa S''iil^jU>r\ ]>]. ww.) 

3599 (4 lavr rilief* Ilf [akuus Ainpiidiu-' Philomusus Firstcent \.D. C.A/.- m. I155<5). II M. 

1830 Altai dedicated for '>afe retain of .Septimiu-* S« \vrus and his family, with n lUiOs of 
ili'ta and Caia< alh erased. 1>.M. 


OTHER ARTS. 

iS'i Alexander with the l.iiiee l!iou/e 'tmiette. Loiiviv. (Sfineil.er, .. 

ISihliii^^. Ah <!. [il. vi.) 

ultjj Hermes of Cythera.* the oompk-te.l figure (auotlj'T viewj. 
dll3 Marcus Aurelius,* bron/e equestrian statue on tlie (.'apitol. Koine 
770 TheldoUuo. * Front and back views. Hronze. Floieuce, Mils Areli. 

1833 A ]'riestess.* Drunze statuette fMm X.-iii K.M. 

1835 ,, ,, * Anoth. r view, 

1S36 ,, ,, ,, " the head, three quarter view 

■2233 liroiize helmet dedicated at Olympia by Hieroii, i; o. 47-1 Etruscan. B..M. 

2234 Attic, fouith century u,. Karaburuiii nr .Salonika. (See aNo 8.507.} 

B. .\I . 

182.5 “Saiiinite ’■ gladiatoi. Bronze statuette. B.M. 

1171 Apollo,* archaic terracotta .statue iVom sixth ecnt. Etruscan temple at \'eii Kmiie 

3Ius. V. Giulia. 

1473 ,, ,, ,, * another view in profile. 

1474 ,, ,, ,, * head only. 

1475 Hermes ~ liead of archaie tenacotta statue from sixth Cent. Etruscaii ti 'iipie. \'eii. 

Koine, -Mils. V. Giulia. 

1476 Body of stag ,ind foot of Herakles * from sixth cent. Etiuscan temple. Veit. Koine, 

Mils. V. Giulia. 

4885 Stucco reliefs, winged figures. F.irnesiiia, kome. 

4387 Stucco decoration from tomb in tlic Via Latina Kome. 

7SS3 Panatheriaic amidiora from temjde of Athena Chalkioikos, Spaita: rever..e "f 7425, 
I'hariot (B.A.A. xiii pi. v.) 

ISO K.F. kylix * Jason ejccte.i fioni mouth of sea-mon,stcr. Rome, ilus. Greg., Vat 


3277 Ciiossos. fresci of M.M. III. period. Fish, cte. Seager, O'c./e tc/’y of P'l' Ii ii'i ,iino^, 

pi. XV.) 

4886 Painted decoration from tomb in the Via Latina, Rome. 

3091 Sou.sse, mosaic from. Virgil composing the Acneid. i.Ifo/i. PM. iv. pi. xx.) 

229 Zliten (Triiioli.i), mosaic from. Gladiatorial armour and tiainer^. 


o 
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♦)71 H. Tri.uli, ’W'ariior vase** of carveil steatite. 

12t0 Til'- (Jfipituhii'i* Uonie, Mu&. CoiiservatMi-i. 

1248 rramiu'iit of t]ie T' ii'-n C>fftttoJnin, B.M. 

275 ric'helleiiio ius*Ti[>tioii fioni Lemnos, [,U. xii. (18), 1. Athene, Xat. Mas. Xo 186t)4 


SUBJECTS ILLUSTRATIVE OF DAILY LIFE OF 
GREEKS AND ROMANS. 


['<>1 a fuU see tin- British Museum Gr-ol: ‘tU'l Rouixa D-nln Lift' 'tuvI- , ’2in\ ed. 1920. 


2173 W'l'iiiiig matei.aL. Stylus !^4), ostrikon with spelling exercise, inkpot, tablet, closed 

and upeii T> il. 

2174 Tablet slu-wing inultiplioation table and reading exercise, from x drawing. 

2080 H ilf a wiiting tablet. B M. 

20''7 <.>stidkon with sp*dling exercise (2l73i, trom a tlrawing. 

20 Ss ib-ading and writing less )ns. d'erraeotta groups B M. 

2085 Keading tiom a seroll. Stele ol Avita, aged 10. B.M. 

2090 Uoinestic iiuplement.s • scis^'is -(ireek and Bomanb Biuuan thimble and needle*tase. 

kmves, B.M. 

2205 Kpiiierron ui spinning instrument. B.M. 

2230 Kpim-tron in use. Vase painting. • Uo,i. fti'./ ix. fd. 42> 

2237 Tile Used as ppineti on. (.'hinese picture 

2091 Toilet ol'i^i'ts B.M. 

209d Kitchen uiensils : luonze. Koman. B.M. 

1827 and 'b <’ouch : luon/e with silvoi inl.iv and ivory ling's. Koman. B .M. 

2u94 Banip from Poinpeii, .ind lantern : hron/e. Roman. B.M. 

2002 Toys : dolls 'Gi<s*k and Egyjdian*. plaited mat, lead Hay, bone whistle. B M. 

3593 Toy boats from Amathus in (.’vprus : terracott.i. B.M. 

3600 Toy "hip fi'im Amathus in C’yi»rus • terracotta. B.M. 

3597 Itinerant juggler with ape and cat : tenacotta lamp. Roman. B.M. 

2089 Building tools • hamnn-i head, sot s'piares, plummet and saws. Roman. B M 
2176 Steelyard from Smvrna. Roman. B M. 

2240 Kiuee pumps from Ibdsena : hion/e. Ibunan. B M. 

2240u .. .. seeti'Ui and roeoiistruction. 

182? Ills, iil.ed vo:i\ c i.iTeiing-, t‘» deities • hioiizc Oie‘*k. B.M. 

1829 \'(»tive leliet. showing two plaits of hair dedicated to Poseidon hy Phdombrotos and 
A['l imloTus : luaible. B.M. 

2095 •buyiiiens tick>'is (Athens, otli cent, i; i .) bronze. <uid insciibed ostiakon iXaukratiS'- 
B.M. 

1820 C"i u-tn ket. 2iid ( eiit. A. n. : Itoiizc. Roman. B M. 

2232 Slave-ba,dge, 4tli cent, a !«.: bronze. Roman, B.M. 

22JS Ih nJ-’ii'io , given t«> Xtd.i. Tullius^ .v.n. 246: bronze. Kmnau. B M 
2239 Til-' 22'iSt icstiupcl. 
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THE ORIGIN OF THE GREEK MINUSCULE HAND. 


[Plate.s I.-IIL] 

I PR()P(JUXD a question which I cannot answer. The period at which 
the Greek minuscule hand came into the world withdraws itself from direct 
evidence, and can only be approached by induction from dates apparently 
considerably distant. I have, however, facts to detail which do not seem to 
have been combined elsewhere, and which admit of a conclusion which I 
believe has not been drawn. And though the conclusion may not be right, 
the subject is of enough importance to justify a guess. With all the 
discoveries of papyrus and the survivals of uncial, the minuscule hand of the 
ninth to the si.xteenth centuries is that in which we read nearly all our 
Greek classics, and imitated by the first printers has given us our present-day 
Greek type and modern Greek writing. 

No tradition remained in Greece of the place, manner, or date of the 
origin of this hand. Of late a mistranscription of a .sentence in the fourteenth 
century MS. Canonici graec. 23 by Cramer ( A/u Ox. iv. 400. 5) has given 
rise to some singular speculations (Gardthausen, Gr. PoL^, p. 205). The 

TOO 

sentence runs (f. 218 v .) : eVl Ti;v pamXela^ Kvpo xal elpt^prj^ evpidtjaai’ 

ypupp-UTa KeKo\a/j.iva’ (x^) ’ MP'- References have been seen 

here to the invention of minuscule, or of stenography. It has even been 
proposed to alter KSKoXap.' p iva. But KoXairreiv and iyKoXaT 7 -eu’ are 

common in Byzantine writers and practically synonvmous with ;j(;ap(i<ro-6<y, 
P/Xapdcraeiv, e.g. Procopius, BGl. iv. 14. ypdppara eyKeKoXairrai on 

the stone ship at Corcyra (= ^vadevra below , ; i. 15. eiKova Xiffw iyKeKoXap- 
p€V7]V : Bell. Vdiul. 11 . 10, o'TgXa.L Svo , , . ypdppcLTCt^oiviKtKU iyKCKoXXapeva 
e](ovaai : Anenl. 44. 10, ^vXm elpyaapii’M Bpa')(eL iyKoXdT^avTei; popej^jv 
riva ypappdiroov -eTrdpwv, <,t’. a .stamp; Theophanes, 704. 14 ''a.D. 773 a 
sarcojjliagus was discovered and d-iro<rKe'rrdi<Ta<; evpev uvhpa Kelpevov kui 
ypdippara KCKoXappeva ev t 5> XcipvaKi Trepieyovra TdtSe k.t.X. ; Leo Gramm. 
270-273, a cotfiii, exovaa evCmdev ypdppara Ke/coXappiva ypa^ivra ovtoo : 
>fl. ]08. 17, eViYpai/ra? eiv to TrpoawTrov avTwv peXai'i Kei'-rjrdi : 22(1. IS 
i = Georgius IMoii. S()7; /caroKei r/jerai /eai eyKoXdyjrai -oh? arlxov^ ef? to ? 
.i.H.s. — VOL. X]„ Ij 
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oylrei'i av~o)v} L'oinpare Du Cange in KevTTjToi’. The word means the cutting 
of incised letters on stone or wood, or tattooing the human skin. The 
invention ascribed to the reign of Irene by the writer in Canoniei 23 
consisted in the filling of these letters with an alloy of gold and lead. For 
fieXav = lead .see Du Cange in r., ‘ apud pictores /u.e\av dicitur Encaustum 
nigrum vel subnigrum, ex plumbo et argento confectum, quo cavitas scrip- 
turae repletur. The Curopalates was presumably Michael, who let Plato, 
Theodore, and Joseph out of prison: Thcophanes. 769. 20. The passage 

e^Sofxr} 

continues, eVl avrSiv ^acn\eia<; eyevero koI >) eviKaia avi'oSo<;, airo yovv 

t;;? ar avi'oSov Koi rfi? e/3So/i?;9 eTrXrjpiaOrjirav ^povoi k ea)9 (^) rapaaiov 

Tov ayKtirdrou Trarpidp^ov. This council met A.D. 737. 

I begin therefore with the oldest known minu.scule MS., the Uspensky 
Co.sjiels of 83.5; MS. No. 219 in the Petrograd Library, of which, after 
se^eml poor specimens, ^ a good facsimile (Plate I.) has been published by 
Zereteli and Sobolevsky in their Exemplijy I owe most of my information 
to the letterpress of this collection and to Zeretoli’s article in a Russian 
journal called STe(^ai/ 09 , translated in the Bi/zonfische Zeitschrift for 1900. 
(Zereteli quotes his compatriot Melioranski in a publication inaccessible 
to me.) 

This hand is small and upright, elegant but not remarkably regular. 
It is not angular, like the next minuscule book of 861 (to judge from the 
tracing in Boos’s article, Revue di'A Etudes ijreeijue-'i. 1913, 53 sqq.), nor 
mas.sive like the Euclid, Aristotle, and Plato w'hich we find at Patrae from 
(SS<S to 895.* 'I'he writer used an elegant hand and wrote it at his ease : the 
impression of ease is increased by the omission of mute iota. Ligatures 
combine consecutive letters and, what is more striking, many separate words 
{e.ij. V. 3. peuTT-eo-TeiXas : v. 5, dXXdrrepl : v. G, raip.d-rruV. v. 7, ToadeaTiv). 
J’wo peculiarities are noticeable: (1) kappa has a perceptible tail which 
projects below the rest of the letter; (2) the ligature kt (e.g. col. 2, lines 
7 and 8) rescmble.s the usual ligature ar (and hence probably does not recurl, 
in the notes Tcoi/r/jo-etv) at the end of the book® the w'riting is freer, and 
some ligatures and strokes recall papyrus (e.g. eta. iota, XX). 

Such a hand, though not as rapid as later minuscule, and of course much 
less rapid than tachvgraphy, might, compared to the contemporary uncial, be 
thought ‘ w'onderfully swift.’ It is as it stands perfect, no essay; much 
minuscule must have preceded it. 

I his book very fortunately bears a .signature, which gives us its date 


^ Cf. also Cinriamus *25(?. 10, \l6ois tyKo- 
Aai^a,ueroi ttjv ypa(pT]v, Nicetas Chon. 4L I, 
(Travpov . . Xidcp KfKo\a}j._u.iVoi', 

- (lardthausen, BtUnH/e zur fjr. PaK 1877, 
'Paf. 2, repeated by Wattenbach and von 
Vel-^en Exi-nipln^ 187S, Plate 1, Zereteli, 
Btfz. Zeifschri/t, 1900, p. 649. 

^ mpla f'odicKm fjrati'ormn lifferi-* minuft- 
scripfomm annornmque not in instruci- 


ornm, Vol. alt. Petropolitani : Mostpiae, 
1913 

* Nor does it particulaily resemble the 
later ninth century products of the hou.'je of 
Studius, Mosq. 117 (rt. 880), Paris grec 1470 
{a. S90), Mo3<p 184 (a. 899), or Vat. 1660 ot 
«. 916. 

® These will be found in a photograph in 
Zereteli's article. 
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and the name of its scribe, not, however, the place where it was written : 
f. 344ti. eTeXeiaiOrj 6eov ^dpiTJ >} lepa avTi] ica't deo')(^dpaKT0‘; /StySXo? priv'i 
paicp f ivStKTia)vo‘; ly eTOV‘: Koapov rrpy hvaunru) Se irdvrat; tov^ evrvy- 
'y^dvovTa'i pviov pov TroieiffOai rov ypdyjravTOi; vtKoXdiov apaprcoXov pova')(_ov 
OTTooi; evpoipi eXeo^ iv ppepa /rptcreo)?, yevono Kvpie uppv. The scribe was 
identified by Mclioranski with Nicolaus second [later] abbot of the Studiiini, 
of whom we have a life in Migne, vol. 105, on the groimrl that the XLS. also 
contains the Koipi'jaeK of three ecclesiastics who are connected with the 
StovBiov. 

The Koip/jaeK are ; — 

o’) ereXeioodr] ev TcB o offtov xai deo<j)opo<; rrpp pptov TrXaTwv o tov 

s _ 

opoXoy7]Tr)<i o /reya? tok otKovpevpt; ^(carpp prjvL aTrpiXXio) dvo iv f 
ppepa Sevrepa. No year is given for Plato’s death, but it is cnmjmted to 
have occurred in Slo. 


fh) ereXetcodr] o ev ayioi^ OeoBmpo^ o koivo^ Trpp ppwv /cal I'eo^ tov ^v 
opoXoyrjTrj<; ttoXXoo? Spopou^ /cai aywra? StavoL[ = v]i7a<; ev Tij apcopprco /cat 
aXrjdivp Twv ^ptcrriavuv Tricnei' ttoXXocv re (ficvTiaat; Kai oSrjypaa^ eif 
€7nyvui(Tiv evae/Seia^; /cat apias ppvoi pap[T]ia) id ivB e ppepa d eTOV<; ce ano 


KTLcreui^ Kocrpov ^ rXe 

V) eTcXeicodi) o ev ayioi^ Tpp ppiov laxxpcf) o ayicora-o^ ap eirta/c Oeaaa- 
XovtKTji, /cat i '609 rov ^v opoXoyovpevoc; ev koXi] opoXoytai /cai paprvpia 
davcov 0776/3 T)"}? aXi/dem? p)]vc [?] ivB I erovi Se /cocrpov ^ rp [331], 

The three persons named coincide with three saints of the orthodox 
Church: Plato, abbot of Sacendion, a monastery on Olymjnis, and resident in 
the monasterv of Stiidins; Theodore a more celebrated polemist and hymno- 
grapher, abbot of .Studiiis; and Joseph who, as described, was archbishop of 
Thessalonica and perished under Theophilu.s. 

These jieople were connected; Plato was the uncle of Theodore and 
Joseph, who were brothers. 

Seeing then that these three entries concern one a resident in the house 


of Studius. the ne.xt the celebratofl abbot thereof and the third his brother, 
there can be no doubt that the Gospel itself belonged to the Studium. was 
written there, and that Nicolaus, the scribe, was the second of the later 
abbots of Studium of that name. The hand, therefore, wa.- the Constantino- 
politan hand of the period, and Gardthausen is wrong in maintaining that 
the book was written in the monastery of Saint Sabas at Jerusalem, 
where Uspensky found and bought it — and that the hand is consequently 
Palestinian. 

The Rus.sian scholars are iiiKpiestionably right here. Even if these 
entries were copied entire from the original, it is not likely that a iion- 
Studite scribe would have included them in a book belonging to another 
convent; and it is also not likely that a Studite JIS. of 831 (the date of the 
latest entry; should have travelled to Jerusalem before 835. 

We have then to regard the earliest ndnusciile book as the product of 
the 'E.tovSiov. About this house and its inmates we havi- a good deal of 
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information. The texts have been collected by the Abbe Eugene Marin, 
dc Studio coenohio Constantinopolitano, Paris, 1897, and there is an 
interesting sketch of the establishment in Miss Alice Gardner's Theodore of 
Studium, 1905. This place, of virhich the church remains, converted into a 
mosque, in the south-west quarter of Constantinople, was founded in 462 or 
463 by a Roman, Studius, who was consul with Aetius in 454. 

Suidas, SroiiSio?' 8vvacrTT)<; 09 xal rrjv Tzepi^oriTOV jiovrjv eKTiaev 7 ) tojv 
'S.tvBitcov fiovT] TrpoTepov Kado\iKl']<; eicKXr]a-La<; rjv, venepov 8 e pertfXOev et? 
povfjv. 6 auTO? ^TOvSioi; Bwaarrj^i KTi^ei top vaov rov cip-^iaTpaTpyov 
Nava)Xe/a9, iv m (f>epovTai Kal (nL'yot ppioiKOL 

XrovSio^ dyXaov oIkov eBeiparo KapTraXLpw'i Be 

MV Kapov evpuTO piaOov ekojv vnaTpcBa pd^Bov. 

He therefore built the church of St. Michael at Nacolia first, became consul 
in 454 in consequence of this good deed, and subsequently built the church 
to which his name was attached. In the chronicles the word (XTovBiov) is 
usually in the masculine. As Michael, the biographer of Theodore, says 
fMigne, 99. 145 a) : dvpp ti<; tmv evyevMV kui rd peyaXa Bwapevutv diro 
'^u)pr)<; 67rav)']KQ)v, XrovSiot tw dvBpl ovopa, EvTrpeTreiov Be tovtov 7 / Kad’ 
ppd'i yXoiaca olBe KaXelv, 09 /cat tm tov TrarpiKiov kuI virdrov Terippro 
d^iMpaji, OUT 09 Toivvv evravOoi KareaK7}vt]iCM^ Kai iravTa rd avrov Bid 
peyeOo^ dpeTri<; tm Oeu uva7€deiK(d<;, Kal tov Trepi(f>avrj tovtov arjKov t& 
peydXfp TlpoBpopM Kal BaTTTicrTp dviuTa, povauTMv KaTaycoyiov aTTOTd^af 
avTov. 

The earliest mention of it is in the Chronicon Pcischale for 465 ('726. 18;: 
direTed)] to Xeiyp-avov avToO [tou Bdi/ou] eif to aemov povaaTrjpiov tov 
dyiov 'laavvov tov UpoBpopov Kal BaTTTiarov to eirovopa^opevov tmv Xtov- 
Blov, TXrjdiov Trj'^ Xpvarjf; HopTris: cf ih. 594. 15. 

The foundation was on a large scale: 700 monks were there under 
Theodore, Theophanes, 747. 10. A writer shortly before the Latin conquest 
(when the house was destroyed gives a description of it which shows it as 
suitable for learned leisure and rivalling Monte Cassino, or Grotta Ferrata, or 
the Armenian convent at 4 enice : KaTOiKw Trjv cre^aapiav tov XtovBiov 
povijv ovoeii Tojv 0ap^apo}v avdpcoTTMV ei 9 TTpocroyirov pe opa, ovBe t >}9 (fxovfj^ 
fiov yvvT) aKov€i' /cat to aiTiov on ^t\ta eT?7 ov avr^p airpciKTO^ ovk 
€i(T?fK0€V €i9 TTJV p^OVTjV TCOl> ^TOvBlOVy OvSs 0 rj\v y6i/0<i T^V Civ\^V TClVTTj'^ 

eTTUTijcre. Bidyco ev KeXXp iraXaTiw opoia- Kpiro^ Kal 7rapaBeiao<i eXaiibv 
Kal dp-neXcov KVKXaffev pov, ppepoi KVirdpia-aoi Kal evOaXeU epirpoaOev pov, 
evdev ^ ttoXk; kuI i) dyopd, eKeWev 1) p>}Tjjp tmv eKKXrjaiav Kal p jSaaiXeia 
TOV Koapov. The only thing he omits is the view of the Bosphorus.® (Joseph 
Fjr\ ennuis, quoted in Byzantio.s, ISiovaTavTivoviroXi^^ ireptypaifth totto- 


“ r»ut afterwanljs rest<)re«l, Xicephnni’s 
< •reuoras i 1(M\ 10 

'I’iip liuma'.tt'rv contiiuied to l»p onifof iIjl 
iiio't important in Con^tantinoplf. Hue 


Isaac and John (,’»nnnenuN were e<Uicatetl 
(Xieephorus Tiryennius IS. 1*2) ami here I^aae 
letireil to die iMiehael Attaliota. <>7). 
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'ypa<f>iK7'] etc., Athens, IS5I, vol. i. p. 308 — no doubt from the edition of Joseph 
Bryennius’s work by Bulgaris, Leipzig, ITGS-S-i, which I have not seen.) 

The foundation came early into the hands of the ’A/cot'/af^Tot J This 
order is heard of at least as early as 491 (Theophanes, 219. 5). The}' ahv.avs 
included in their rule the occupation of writing books. S. Marcellus, andii- 
niandrita (29 December) is said to have made his living bv copving books. 
There are, however, few mentions of them in the fifth, sixth, and seventh 
centuries. The brethren, as Marin .say.s, were preparing themselves in silence 
for the warfare of the eighth century. Here they defended the orthodox 
faith against the iconoclast.s, and mention of their abbots is freipient in the 
chroniclers.® In 775. w'ith the other monks of C’pel. they were expelled bv 
Constantine Copronymus. But better days were not long in coining, if the 
emperors were at best lukewarm down to Ba-'il the Macedonian : we find the 
names of Sabbas, abbot of Studiiim, and Plato, abbot of Saccudion, appended 
to the acts of the synod which restored images in 787. 

The rules of the house under Theodore have been preserved, and were 
published by Mai from two MSS., Vat. 430, f 20, and Ottob. 350, f, 14 
(Pdti'nin not'd hlhJ lotId'Cd,, v. 83 •s'/'/., 1849)®; they are headial too oalov 
Trarpoi t)pu)v Kal opo\oy>]Tou BeoSoopov tjyovp,evov tojv 'StovBlov eiriTip^ia. 
Koiva Trj<i o\i}^ ('iSeXcfio-rjTO^; sVl twv TrapaXenrovruyv eV rp eKK\r)aia eik' Tor 
/cavova. After regulations Trepl rov KeWapirou, toO ayp'OTOtov, rov /Si^Xio- 
Tov (TKVTe'j}^ we find vy'-^') Trepl rov KaWiypd(pov. 

vy . edv v-rrep t>]v xpeiav ttoimv KoWav cr/jirp avTyv Btd dTvop.ovr)<i‘ 
p-erdvoiaL v . 

vh' . edv p,p 4‘i\oKa\d)<; Kparel to TerpdBiov, koX Tidrjai to d(f>' ov ypdcjxi 
teal aK€TTet iv tcaep^ etcciTepa, teal TrapaTppeiTat tu t€ uvT[crTi)(^a teal 
Toi/y t6vov<; teal Tay cTTiypdf, dvd p.eTavoia<; X' Kal p . 

ve. edv Tiy eKcrTpOyaei eK to 3V yeypap,p.ei’(ov tov e^ ov ypdtpei ^liSXtov, 
^>]pocf>ayeLTa}. 

vrj. edv Tiy irXeov twv yeypap-p.evwv dvayvwaei ef ov ypdejiei ^i^Xlov, 
^TjpoepayeLTO). 

v^. el eK ffvpov avvTpLi^ei KdXap.ov, p-eTuvoiai Xh 

vy' . el eirdpr] eVepoy eTepov TeTpdSiov dvev yvwp,yt; tov ypd(f)OvTO<; p.eTd- 
voiai v' . 

vff . el p,y aToix^iy Toty T€TV'7TO)p.evoi<; Trapd tov irpooTov KaXXiypdeftou, 
dtpopil^eaBo} yp.€pa<; Bvo. 

. eav o TT p(OTOKaX\i,ypa<po^ ep,7radw<; Biavep-y tJ epyoxeipa, Kal el p-y 
TrepiaTeXXy KaXw ray I3ep0pdvat; Kal irdvTa Ta dpepiacTTiKd epyaXela, werTe 
pt']Ti dxpeia)Byvai TWV XPV^^^t^^vovTcov ety Tyv ToiavTyv SiUKOvlav, dvd peeTa- 
volai v Kal p Kal dcf^opierpov eTiTipyaov. 

[peTuvoiai, penances, consist of more or less complete prostrations ami 
genuflexions.] 

' 5’ aoTy €T€i [4r).>] /cat SrouStos tov vahv " Cf. e Tlicotlore's reply to Leo Armenius 

(Kri(T€v rov ripoSpoaou, Kai piovaxovs iv rijs <Teorgiu- Monachu'^, 767 = Svmeon, 608. 
fxovijs rwv ’Akoi^7)tu;v 4v avri KarfffTTjfffVy • Repniitetl in Migne, 

Theophanes. 17->. 3. 
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These verv detailed regulations, and also those relating to the Librarian, 
imply that the copying of books had been for a long time a regular part of 
monastic life among the monks of Studium. Taking the other statements 
together with them we may fairly suppose the writing of books had been 
carried on there since the foundation. Theodore will have revised the 
practice obtaining before the persecution of Copronymus. 

But .so far we do not know what hand was in use there; there is nothing 
to shew that Studite books down to 800 were not all in the uncial of the 
period. 

Our further knowledge is due to the amiable habit the Studites had of 
writing eloges and obituaries of each other. Theodore wrote a life of his 
uncle, Plato ; there are two versions of a life of Theodore bearing the name 
Michael (in Migne, vol. 95), and there is an anonymous life of his successor 
Nicolaus, the writer of the Uspensky Gospels (Migne, vol. 105). 

All these three generations of the eighth and ninth century took an 
interest in the scriptorial department of the monastery. Theodore says of 
his uncle : — 

8l4l!. ov yap eTr€(B>i evyevrjit to Kara aa)p.a, aireT pa)(vviTo Toli uypoiKO- 
repoi? aviSiair(op.€VO<; . . . roiyapovv /cat Koirpov ini iopoov inetj^epero Kal 
'^oiypoi' dpleveiv npoaeraTTero Kai dXevpa (pvpeiv rjveij^eTO k ai ravra 
p,eT d T ov y p d (f>e i V t 6v a> nr oWw Kal i n i /a e\e i a k p ar i a r j) . 

8l8u. ')(eip53v ipyacria Sid crTroi/S^V tovto yap ridv eKeivov Karopdo)- 
pLciTcov napd touv ttoXXow ti'a p.r] Xeyco tov<; ndvTav, to inLaripiov, rj pdXXov, 
olKetorepov elnetv, aiiv ciyLm dnocrroXip <f>dvai [Acts x.x. 34] avTol yivcd- 
(TKere oVt rat? ')(_peLai<; p.ov Kal roi'i ovai /xer ip,ov vnrjpiTTjcrav al ;\; 6 tpe 9 
avrai. nola yap ^eip tj), iKeivov ^g^tay p-ovaiKonepov iavpp.aioypd- 
<f> t} cr ev , fj Ti9 ininovdnepov rpv eKeivov npoOvniwi icrnovSaioypd- 
(fjrjaev: Kal ndv oriovi' npoanea'ov epyov ^ep/tro? Sie^eiplaaro. nidi dv Tt? 
i^aptOptjcreiev too? ra eKeivov nov/jp-ara, eir ovv fSiSXtSdpia ey^ovrav sk 
S ia4)6pa}v deiwv narepwv dvdoXoypBivTa Kal iKavpi' nopi^dpeva tok k€kt>]- 
pevoii rrjv uxpeXelav; Tali KaO' ijpdi Se povali noOev dXXodev t) ridv SiXTcav 
ei/nopia; t) ovxl Sk ridv iKeivov dylwv x^ipidv Kal novcov; di ol periovrei Kal 
T7]v -fvxrjv (pooTi^dpeOa, Kal rr/v ypa<f>LSa Bavpd^opev dnola re Kal 
pXlKT). 

Plato produced a great deal with his own pen, especiallv^ Catenae of the 
bathers, and the ne.xt generation counted many ol his books in their libraries. 
His pen was remarkable both for its abundance and its character. The 
character is denoted apparently by the epithet i<Tvppaioypd(j>r] aev, the 
meaning of which we must leave till its ne.xt occurrence. 

Of Theodore it is said ,yifii A, 152 B) ; — 

pvppovevuiv aei tov paKapiov IlavXov eipijKoroi on Scopedv dpTOV ovk 
e<payov aXX al ;)^etpe9 avrai epoi Kal roli avv ipol SitjKovpaav [as before], 
epya^eadai Kai avroi rjdeXe, n'avrore rai ^eipa? rati SiXron Kividv Kal rov 
iStov Konov Toli epyox^ipoii crweicrifiepfov ridv pa6r)T(dv, i^ cdv Kal riva ridv 
^ijSXiwv eri pevovffi nap ijplv rPji avroxfipov ypacfypi KdXXiara dvra 
novi'jpara. 
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Fate has denied us the possession of any of the works of the hands of 
Plato and his nephew. 

Theodore was followed by Nicolaus: he in his turn has an obitua^v^ and 
although the terms relating to his hand were borrowed from the oration on 
Plato (as these obituaries evidently utilised much common form, cf. that on 
Theodore abovej, the fact that we have two specimens of his work, the 
Uspensky Gospels and Coislin 2(>!I, ff. 97-28(1, enables us to interpret the 
terms : — 

Kal yovv TTpo? rfj e/xirpaKTU) TroXireia re Kal Btaycoyrj ouSe t1}? eK rwv 
epyct'v KOLV(t3VLa<i toZ? dSeX^otv errLcr>)<; aTreXip-Travero' dXX' yv ruK 
KOTTi&v Kal 2eX.Toe9 dpiara (Tvpp,eoypa<f)d)i' el Kai ri^ aXXo<; olp.ai rp 
o> K V r y T L ')(^ei p oiv r ov ' A a ayX e k el v o v enl ry rCjv irohoiv e^iaov- 
pLevo<; Kal paprvpouaLv ai re ^L^Xoi Kal ra eKelvov rrohipara. 

We find, therefore, here that (Tvpp,eoypa<pelv and speed doKvry^) are 
jiredicated <if the same hand : no one can write uncial. .Slavonic or other, fast ; 
it is essentially a type of hand that demands deliberation i eyrrovSy and time. 
The strokes are long and finished in an artificial manner. 

On the other hand, we can hardly suppose that Plato and Nicolaus 
wrote tachygraphy ; excerpts from the Fathers and Gos]iel-books were not so 
large as to require stenography. 

The metaphor contained in crvpp-e- or crvpp.aioypa(f>elv is uncertain, 
Snp/iov, in the classical writers, is applied to what Liddell and .Scott call 'any 
lengthened sweeping motion,’ but not to writing. 'Zvpp.ala, which is nearest 
in point (if form, and old, is no doubt a derivative. In Byzantine usage 
crvppa and its derivatives meant ‘cloth’ or ‘web,’ often of cloth of gold and 
the like. See Du Cange in Hupp-a, —vpparrlvo'i, etc. That is to say, some- 
thing drawn out or weaved. The precious metals are not necessarily implied. 
Applied to writing we find emavpeiv among Anna Comnena's phrases. ' to 
drag the pen,' i. 74-. 19, Trpo? Xv-)(yov emavpovay rov K(iXap.ov: ii, 20(i, 8, 
Trpo? Xv)(vcov rov KaXap-ov emcjvpovaa. Rather nearer is .Stephauus 

quotation from Lucian, dial, meretr. v. 8, rd ypdppara ov Trai n (Ta<j}y dXX" 
imaeavppeva, ByXovvra errei^lv riva rov ypappareeo^. This word can only 
mean 'dragged along," i.e. many letters written with one stroke, what we 
usually call ligatured. This, says Lucian, betokens haste on the part of the 
writer, and Nicolaus’ crvppMioypa(f)La is, as we .see, another way of describing 
his speed. His hand, then, and that of hrs predece.ssors combined continuity, 
like that of a web or cloth, for instance, cloth of gold, with speed. This can 
onlv apply to the new book-hand, compared to uncial ligatured and fast. 
The Uspensky Gospels, compared to contemporary uncial, present this 
character. 

We therefore conclude that both Plato and Nicolaus wrote minuscule 
as we see the latter did, and that the hand was not .so familiar as not to 
be admired for its speed. This hand will have been in existence by the 
middle of the eighth century. For if Plato died at the age of seventy-nine 
in 813, and was therefore born in 733, and we may be sure that he furnished 
his task of writing like other monks and scholars (e.p. Photius in the next 
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century) when he was a young man before he was called to government and 
controversy, we see him writing his avpfiaioypa(pia between 750 and 760- 
and there is no reason to suppose that he invented his hand. 

This is as far as inference from the first minuscule book, and the lives 
of the Studites, enables us to take back the minuscule hand. The question 
next arises from what earlier type of hand was the minuscule of the eighth 
centurv derived i The nearest hand in point of time is the cursiee ot the 
papvri found at Aphroditopolis, the modern Afrodito. These were written 
at the beginning of the eighth century, and therefore after the Arab conquest 
of Egiqit and not much more than a generation before S. Plato’s labours 
began. Specimens have been published in the Atlas of the British Museum 
Catalogue (vol. iii. 1907, plates 9t!-l(*0), the New Palaeographical Society, 
.series i, plates 76, 152, 153 ; and two small pieces (one from Afrodito. 
pap. 1448 = New Pap. Soc. 152, and one acquired earlier, pap. 32) are given 
in Sir E. Maiinde Thompson’s Introdiiet wn facs. 41 and 42. Mr. H. I 
Bell has with great kindness allowed me to inspect a selection from the 
unfacsiniiled Afrodito papyri. 

The hands seem to me to fall into jiointed and round, and the latter 
ie.g. pap. 32 and a vellum scrap, pap. 116 B) look more like minuscule at 
first sight. The hand is nearest in time to minuscule, and undoubtedly 
resembles it more closely than any other known hand. It is maintained 
e.g. in the manuals of Maunde Thompson and Gardthausen, that it is the 
direct parent of minuscule. This I doubt, on the ground that if we are 
now able to put minuscule back to a.d. 750, there does not seem sufficient 
time allowed for the papyrus cursive to develop into the minuscule book- 
hand (which I take, considering the slotv rate of usual minuscule-change, 
and the similarity of the description given of Plato’s and Nicolaus’ hand.®, 
to have been materially the same in 750 and 835). 

To anyone familiar with minuscule books it would appear that the 
Afrodito hand and the hand of the Uspensky Gospels are altogether unlike, 
and that the dashing papyrus hand, with its enormous tails and hooks, and 
the neat prim letters of Nicolaus, are at opposite poles. Similarity and 
dissimilarity no doubt are subjective matters, and for a balanced judgment 
an observer probably is wanted equally at home with papyrus and minuscule. 
The question at issue is whether the hand of 700-710 could have developed 
into one resembling the hand of the L^spensky Gospels in about forty years. 
To me. even when we imagine the tails or storks’ legs cut off and the 
sweeping hand regulated and stylised to suit a small page, this seems 
very unlikely. The elements of the letters are of course the same, but there 
are many divergencies in the formation. The points of difference which 
strike an eye accustomed to minuscule are the following. I quote from 
pap. 1448 (Plate II.). 

1. The enormous upward and downward strokes attached to lambda, 
hooked in the case of iota, mu, rho, phi ; the tall upstrokes of eta and kappa. 
These tails, which Gardthausen compares to storks’ legs, needed to be 
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pruned and dropped if the hand was transferred from scrawling docu- 
ments with unbounded material to the production of books with a small 
limited page. 

2. On the other hand two letters which in minuscule have tails, 
viz. gamma and nu, in this specimen of the Afrodito hand do not descend 
below the line. In minuscule gamma has the longest tail of any letter; 
nu is assimilated to mu. and adopts its tail. 

S. In the ^Vfrodito hand we notice a very small delta, resembling a 
minuscule semi-uncial alpha. The rninuscide delta allows itself consider- 
able scope, and soon expands into a kind of balloon. Omega in early 
minuscule is usually closed. 

4. The open .sigma of papyrus altogether disappears, and is wholly 
strange to minuscule, in which it would suggest a tachygr.-qihical epsihin. 
This is perhaps the strangest point to a mediae valisr, in the^e pajiyrus hands. 

.5. The common minuscule ligatures for et and ov are in the jiapyrus 
hand, but that for ov is differently formed; the right-hand stroke i.s straight. 
^This begat the form which I have found in Goislin 120.; 

In another pubh.shcd specimen of these hands tPal. .S'-c. ii. lod. papyrus 
B.M. I44fS) we find enormous tau-.s. In minuscule tau is a short letter, 
and the long tail remains only in the ligature tt found in early minuscule. 
Gamma in these pa[)yri has its exact minuscule firm, but its clownstmke in 
the papyri is short compared to those of rho and tau. Xu in the pajiyri has 
the modern printing firm, which minuscule never develops. Pi shows a 
form quite different from minuscule, and the common ligature for err is open. 
The specimen of pap. .32 Alaunde Thompson, Xo. 42 reduced) is nearer 
minuscule, inasmuch as the letters are rounded. It has, however, most of 
the differences I have noted, including open sigma and a sprawling nu, and 
is on a very large scale. 

Accordingly I conclude that the Studite hand of 33.') and its predecessor 
of 750-760 are not the direct descendant of the Afrodito hand of 710. but 
are the development of an earlier stage of papyrus-cursive. And that this 
is not merely personal impression may appear from further evidence. We 
have what appears to be an example of a papyrus-hand directlv ada]ited to 
books in the .Sinaitic minuscule to which we proceerl. This hand is entirely 
unlike that of the Uspensky Gospels. If the Afrodito-hand had been 
adapted, within about fifty years, to book-writing, it must have produced 
something like the difficult Sinaitic script in which papyrus characteristics 
remain unchanged. The Studite crvpfiaioypa<f>ia would appear to be the 
fruit of a longer development from an older hand. 

The actual minuscule hand did not establish itself without a struggle. 
An attempt was made in the eighth or ninth century to ailapt the cursive 
papyrus-hand, in use for documents, ilirectly to books. W'e have four 
specimens of books in this hand : 

1. Petrograd cod. Uspensky 1. A small book on vellum. A facsimile 
in Gardthau.'-en, Bi itroge z. gr. Pal. 1377, Taf. 1. 
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2. Sinai No. 591, on vellum. A tracing in Gardthausen, Melanges 
Gnnij', p. 733. 

3. Sinai No. 824 on paper. 

4. Vaticanus 2200 (Colonna 39) on paper. Facsimiles in Pitra, 
Annleetn Sacra, ii. 1888, Palaeographical Society ii. 126 (small pieces in 
Jlaunde Thompson and Gardthausen), and in Cavalieri-Lietzmann, No. 5 
(reduced.!. I reproduce one of the pages given by the Palaeographical 
Society (Plate III.). 

This singular book measures about 265 X loO min., is arranged in 
(piaternions ruled only on the inside of the central sheet, and is on thick 
broivn fibrous paper. It contains the Doctrina Patrum (ed. Diekamp) 
On f. 410 it has a glossary Tre/il Svavojjroiv Xe^etov real ovofiaTfov 
becinnino’ avXala al /coOTiva (sic), i. 412 a list of atjfieia or abbreviations. 
These are partly hieroglyphic, as ovpavos, yg, OaXacraa, irorafioi, and 
alphabetic such as ovo/xa, ovopaTa, eernp, etc. The hand, though it may 
be called handsome, is so difficult as to defv any expert at first sight. The 
difficulty is due to the compression of its large character; the ligatures are 
excessive, and too many letters are like one another. Its principal fault is 
that it takes too much room. The letters of one line run into those of the 
next. Hence most accents and breathings are omitted. The characteristics 
are taken directly from papyrus, ie. the tall eta with a shoulder, the cursive 
nil. the open sigma, and the extraordinary ligatures, like a rearing horse, 
entirelv foreign to niimiscule, re? and tovs- The waste of space and the want 
of clearness compared to the uncial bookhand (which survived; were probably 
fatal to this hand. There is no trace of it after the ninth century at latest. 
The origin of the book is unknown beyond the Colonna collection. The 
other three point to the East. The Petrograd book is said to have come 
from Athos and was probably not original there; the other two are at Sinai. 
The material (paper in two cases;, three hundred years earlier than elsewhere 
in the West, points the same way. None of the examples are dated. I am 
told that Vat. 2200 need not be later than the eighth century. We seem 
to have an attempt of eastern, perhaps Sinaitic, monks to supersede uncial 
bv a direct adaptation of contemporary cursive.^® 

The re^iult of the direct unmodified transference of a papyrus-hand 
to books appears to have been this remarkable hand. We may argue that 
if the Afrodito hand of 700-710 had been u.sed for books in 750 it would 
have given a hand of .similar confusion and intricacy. As the earliest 
minuscule is a perfect uuexperimental hand, differing toto coelo from 
anvthing earlier that can be produced, I conjecture that it descended, through 
a period of a hundred yeai-s, from a different cursive, perhaps moi-e upright. 
This mav have been Constantinopolitan. The specimens of papyrus which 
we possess are, naturally,, Egyptian, and there seems no reason why Byzantine 

The marginalia of tlie Cotlex Bezae, the Oreek Ka*st liy Or. Loew (Journ. Theol. 
which more or lesy resemble this Iiarul, have Stnd. 1913, xiv. ,3S5, 'iqq.) 
l>eeii referred along witli the whole MS. to 
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cursive, used on vellum as well as on papyrus, should have been identical 
with Egyptian. Further, a period may be suggested for the application 
of Byzantine cursive to books and for the development of the other 
characteristics of Byzantine books, namely, for the extinction of the roll, the 
exclusive use of the book-form, and the habit of always utilising both sides 
of the page. What induced the world of Constantinople during the I.saurian 
monarchv to give up the use of papyrus, to write books on vellum only, in 
book-form, on both sides of a page, and in a small hand which allowed the 
most to be made of the space ? 

The Afrodito papj’ri and also the youth of Plato fall within the latter 
part of the period which is .sometimes called the Byzantine Dark Age, and 
extended roughly speaking from Heraclius to Irene. 1 do not think that 
Heraclius and his successors, or the Isaurian house, intentionally neglected 
or destroyed ancient literature, but it was in their period that it perished. 
In the day of the last Neoplatonists and of Stephanus of Byzantium it was 
extant in practically undiminished volume. When the images had been 
restored and the Revival began in Photius day there were only fragments. 
Accordingly the end of the heathen world, which may be marked by 
Justinian’s closing of the Athenian schools in o'2o and his persecution of 
Hellenes, may account for a great drop in the publishing trade and a 
corresponding failure in the supply of material. The ees,«ation of pagan 
philosophy and the termination of the non-Christian world threw the 
business of literature and education entirely on the monasteries. It is 
natural that material should have been economised, and, with this object 
a small uniform hand adopted. Even strictly theological demands were 
very largo in this period of acute controversy, and with literature also 
depending on the same class it is conceivable that a change in the form, 
make-up. and hand of books took place. 

But a more important factor in the change was a political circumstance, 
the Arab conquest of Egypt and Syria. This is the most important single 
e\ent of the age. More than the acceptance of Christianity, moro than 
Justinian's closing of the schools, it marked the end of the ancient worlil. 
The most celebrated schools of Egypt and Syria — Syria which had produced 
nearl}’ the whole of the literature, both profane and Christian, for many 
centuries — were overwhelmed with instantaneous rapidity. Alexandria, 
.lerusalem, Tripolis, Antioch, became Arab. The Arabs brought paper with 
them and used it alongside of papyrus in their Egyptian administration. 
The Sinaitic Greeks, as we have seen, seem to have experimented with 
paper for books. Walid at Itama.scus e/cwXucre jpd(f)ecr6ai 'E^Wrjvtar'i tou? 
Srjfioa'lov'i rSsv \oyo6ea-la)v KwSiKa^, dXX’ ’Apa^Loi>{ avTO. irapaa-pp.alve- 
adai, twn yjr>'j(f)wp, iireiBrj dSurarop rp eKeivwv yXoiaar} p.ovdBa p 

SvdSa y rpidBa ?/ okto) pp,i<7v >/ rpia ypd<))e<T6ai (Theophanes, .57.5. Id), 
and the same statement with its curious reason is repeated of the year 
7.51 fib. b64, 9). • Up to this date papyrus had been the principal 
writing-material in Greece, and the .source of papyrus was Egypt. This 
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now presumably ceased,'^ and as paper is not found in Eastern Europe for 
several centuries to come, the Byzantines seem to have been reduced to 
their Si(fidepai. 

The book-form, writing on recto and verso, and the adoption of a small, 
comparatively quick, and uniform hand all result from this circumstance. 
Uncial remained, but to a diminishing extent. The new crvpfxaio'ypa(f>La, 
which was to expel it and which is traceable as far back as 750, must have 
taken its rise at this period, namely, about one hundred years before Plato’s 
birth. It must be presumed to be an adaptation of the cursive in use at the 
moment at Constantinople. Who, in face of the failure of the supply of 
papyrus, the costliness of vellum, the size and expensiveness of uncial, 
initiated a small rapid book-hand based on cursive, we do not know. 
Within a hundred years it was being produced at the Studion, and by 835 
it was a fully developed hand, long past the experimental stage, and which 
set the fashion for the following centuries. 

T. W. Allen. 


That about .v.d. 900 papyrus books still later centuries the chroniclers occasionally 
came from Egypt to dreece seems to follow refer to trade with Egypt, e.g, Pachymeres 
from the expression reiAi^of ^lS\ous in one of ii. 595, Nicephorus <Tregoras i. 101. 

Arelhas' letters (Kugeas 'ApfSas, p. 117). In 



GREEK MUSIC AXD ITS RELATION TO MODERN TIMES. 
{Being the Cromer Greek Brize Essay for 1919.) 


I. 

Ix Greece the art of music was honoured as scarcely inferior to poetry 
itself, and in lyric and tragic compositions at least the two arts were almost 
inseparably allied. The religious and athletic assemblies, the Panathenaia, 
the Olympia, the Pythia, the Karneia, etc., were not complete without 
a goodly number of musical celebrations, and from quite early times an 
important musical contest had been held at Delphi in which the greatest 
singers and instrumentalists took part. At Athens the free-born youth 
was trained in the essentials of the art, and music was considered so much 
a part of the national life that innovators were not infrequently charged 
with aiming at the subversion of the state itself. Greek literature is so full 
of allusions to, and metaphors drawn from music, that a question of real 
interest and importance often presents itself to us: how far are we in 
Europe, who have inherited so much in literature and the plastic arts 
from the Greeks, also indebted to them for our modern music ? Is there, 
in short, any recognisable chain of descent from Terpander and Timotheo.s 
to Beethoven and Wagner ? 

Strong negatives and affirmatives have been given to this question 
because of the doubt which exists about the real nature of Greek music 
itself Some enquirers believe that ancient Greek music contained the 
germs of that ecclesiastical system from which modern music has been 
evolved ; others arriving at different conclusions, deny that the music of 
the golden age of Greece bears any real relation to that of modern times. 
This one point at least is certain: unless we can show that mediaeval 
music IS only a later stage of Greek music, any search for a connexion 
with modern music is doomed to failure. The object, then, of this paper 
is to discuss the nature of Greek music itself. an<l to trace its history 
as far as mediaeval times. 

It is common knowledge that the basis of the ecclesiastical music of the 
middle ages was a number of scales, known technically as ‘ modes,’ which 
differed from each other in three ways : — 

G Though they each consisted of five whole tones T) and two 
semitones (Sy, the arrangement of the.se tones and semitones differed in 
the various scale'. 

1 ’. 
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(2) The chief note, or melodic centre, known as the Dominant, occupied 
different relative positions in different modes. 

(3) The note on which a melody written in one of these modes generally 
ended was known as the Final, and did not necessarily have the same 
relative position in all the modes. 

For e.vample, in the two following scales ; — 

D E F G A B C D (the first Gregorian Mode), 

B G D E F G A B (the fourth „ „ ), 

there are the following differences : — 

(1) The scheme of tones and semitones in the first is : T S T T T S T ; 
in the second it is ; S T T S T T T. 

(2) The Dominant of the first is A, the fifth note of the scale. The 
Dominant of the second is also A, but it is the xeccnth note. 

(3) The Final (i.e. the 'melodic ending note) of the first is D, the first 
note of the scale. The Final of the second is E, the fourth note of the 
scale. 

Now if the rudiments of a modality something like this cannot be satis- 
factorily traced in ancient Greek music, we must admit that the chief factor 
in the evolution of the mediaeval modes was not Greek, If. on the other 
hand, some such modality (even though of a very elementary nature) can be 
traced in Greek music, we shall be justified in searching for the connexion 
between this modality and the mediaeval music. Thus the first thing we 
have to settle is the question whether Greek music was essentially modal 
or not. But before examining any evidence ourselve.s, a short summary of 
the more important opinions expressed on the subject may be useful. 

(1) There is a strong feeling among musicians that it would be entirely 
anomalous if the art as practi.sed by the Greeks had had no influence 
and left no traces on the art of the present day. The Oxford History of 
Music, while not committing itself on the subject of early (Jreek music, 
admirably expresses the point of view (Preface to Vol. I. p. 6): Music, 
among all the arts, has exhibited the most continuous evolution. Over 
six centuries of work went to provide Purcell with his medium. Even those 
changes which appear most \iolent in character mav all be rightly regarded 
as parts of one comprehensive scheme ; sometimes adjusting a balance 
that had fallen askew, sometimes recalling a form of expression that had 
been temporarily forgotten or neglected, never wholly breaking the design 
or striving at the impossible task of pure innovation.’ Such a view if 
unsupported would be mere prejudice ; but for centuries it had been noticed 
that the ecclesiastical inodes bore the names of Greek races just as did 
the Greek scales which Plato and Aristotle call apyovLai. This coincidence 
of nomenclature scarcely seemed attributable to mere chance. Furthermore, 
there was a persistent tradition tha't St. Ambrose of Milan took four scales 
from the Greeks to be the basis of liturgical music, to which St. Gregory 
added four more. These two things seemed to indicate so intimate a 
connexion between Greek and mediaeval music that scholars approached the 
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study, consciously or unconsciously, with that presupposition. Bocc'kh, 
Bellerniann, Manjuard. Westphal, Fctis, and Gevaert, all believed that 
evidence from Greek sources gave sure ground for assiitning as proved 
the conne.xion between the old Greek scales ( dp^oviai ) and mediaeval music. 

(2) In 1894 D. B. Monro published his book Z7/c .l/o(/r.s- nf Anrimf 
Greek There he examined the evidence afresh and concluded 

that the apfioviai differed chiefly in pitch : that is to say, the Dorian .scale 
differed from the Phrygian not as C major differs from (J minor, but as 
C major diffci-s from Ej major, for examjilc. ‘ If difference of mode or 
species cannot be entirely denied of the classical period of Greek music, 
it occupied a subordinate and almost unrecognisefl place' p. lOSi. 
According to Monro the liturgical scales came not from Greece proper, but 
arose in Alexandrian times and are first found in the work of (.'laiuliiis 
Ptolemaeus, a savant of the secoml century .A.l). Such a theory wa' fatal 
to all ideas of relation between music in the days of Pericles and our own. 
Moiirri's book was adversely reviewed by H. S. Jones an<] ^'(Jn Jan, but the- 
reputation of the author and his skill in arranging his evidence and making 
inferences persuaded many of the soundness of his views. The new edition 
of Grove's Dletlundrij of Mn--<ic is indined to accept the theory, and the 
Encijclopaeflia Britcninico says boldly; ‘All the evidence irresi-tibly 
tends to the conclusion that the Greek ‘ moiles” were a series of si.'ales 
identical in arrangement of intervals and differing only in jtitch.’ 

(3; The late Professor Macran in his edition of Aristoxenos ''1900) 
brought forward another theory. In dealing with the appovlai he believed 
there were only three kinds, a Dorian, an Ionian, and an Aeolian which 
survived the others ip. 18); but the most impindant and ingenious part 
of his Work concerns an incipient moilality which he finds in the seven 
‘ species of octave, e'ihr) tov Sia jraafov. In the scale : — 

A B C D E F G A B G D E F G A 

the seven succes.sive octaves, B-B, G-C, D-D. etc., have different succession-' 
of tones and semitones ; they are different ‘ species or ‘ kinds ' or ‘ schemes ’ 
of octave. Prof. Macran as.serted that there were in use seven such octave 
scales, all of the same [litch as a whole, all commencing on the same note ; 
but that the chief note in each, i e. the note most frerpiently used in melody, 
was in a different relative position. In one scale it would be near the to{i. in 
another at the bottom. He thus combined the pure modal view with the 
pure pitch vievv ; for undoubtedly the secpience of interv.ds differs, yet at 
the same time a scale whose chief note is high up will give higher-pitched 
melodies than one who.se predominant note is lower down. 

(■i) The late Professor Gook Wilson in a paper read before the 
Oxford Philokvgical Society in 1904 proposed a theory which reasserts 
the pure modal view of the dpp.oviai. but differs considerably in details from 
the Westphal-Gevaert one.^ 

‘ A full account of tliis theory is given in Hcccnl Theories of the 1 octk Modes,' t’/o'.-c-o/ 
Mr. Denniston's valuable article: 'Some Victr/rr/y, April, 1913. 
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(5) Mr. Cecil Torr’s Inteiyi'etation of Greek Music (1910) indirectly 
attacks the idea of a connexion between Greek and modern music from a 
standpoint entirely opposite to that of Monro. His thesis is that the Greek 
scale.s known as tovoi (w'hich are quite distinct from the ‘ octave-species ’ and 
are generally believed to have differed solely in pitch) actually made use 
of intervals differing minutely but quite perceptibly from one another. The 
tones and semitones of the tovoi followed one another in the same order 
in all the tovoi but one tone differed from another in size, one being normal, 
another being a shade small. This would mean that the Greeks used 
intervals unknown in practice to Western civilization. Mr. Torr himself says, 
‘ The charm of the ancient melodies was the subtle variation of the intervals 
through which they rose and fell ; and all their charm is sacrificed when they 
are forced into a modern scale.’ ‘ Greek music with the tempered scale would 
be as bad as Greek architecture with straight lines substituted for its subtle 
curves.’ If that is so, it would be difficult to trace any connexion between 
these delicate semi-oriental scales and the modern one. 

In view of this variety of opinions it is not surprising that neither 
Greek scholars nor musicians know where to put their trust. At the same 
time such differences of opinion are quite natural ; for the difficulties which 
beset an enquirer are many and one false step has dangerously large results. 
The chief points we have to bear in mind are : — 

(1 ) All notions derived from modern or even mediaeval music must be 
resolutely set aside. Neglect of this led Westphal and Gevaert into 
exaggerating the similarities they could trace between Greek and modern 
music. 

(2) Little help can be derived from the extant fragments of Greek 
music. They are all very mutilated or the products of the first two centuries 
of our era. They may be useful in checking our conclusions but b}’ 
themselves they do not tell us much. 

(3) Though, commencing with Aristoxenos (320 B.C.), there are works 
on Greek music right down to the time of Bryennios (1350 a.d.), we have no 
technical writers of the period which is most important for our enquirv. For 
pre-Aristotelian times we have to rely mainly on musical references found in 
poets and philosophers who assume in their readers just that knowledge 
which we desire. 

4 Ihe quality of the later w'ritings varies greatly. Some like 
Aristoxenos are fragmentary ; othei-s are really elementary handbooks, like 
Bakcheios and Kleonides. Some again, such as Plutarch and the passages 
of Athenaios are antiquarian and none too critical. Worst of all are the 
mathematical and speculative writers who fall under the spell of the 
Pythagorean theory of numbers (Gaudentios and Nikomachos). 

M ith those preliminaries we may turn to the question : Was the ancient 
Greek music modal or not ? 
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II. 

There are two non-modal theories of the apfiovLai, Macran’s and i\Ionro's, 
both of which are open to serious objections. Let iis deal with Macran's first. 

After describing the elementary tetrachords who.se bounding notes were 
a perfect fourth apart, Macran proceeds: ‘When this meagiv group of four 
notes was felt to be inadequate to the expression of human emotion, a ready 
method for the production of a more ample scale was sought in the addition 
to the original tetrachord of a second, exactly similar to it. But immediatclv 
the question arose, how was the position of the second tetrachord to be 
determined in relation to the first ? Or, to put it imjiv generally, .supposing 
a scale of indefinite length to be constitute<l of a series of similar tetrachords, 
how was the position of these tetrachords to be relatively defined To this 
question it seems there were three possible answers to the theori.st, each of 
which no doubt found support in the art product of some tribe or other of 
the Hellenic world. The method of determination proposed in each answer 
constituted a distinct appovla or Harmony, which term I believe to have 
meant primarily an ‘ adjustment’ not of notes (for these are not the units of 
music) but of tetrachord.s.' 

The first method was one of conjunction '.c. the highest note of one 
tetrachord is coincident with the lowest note of the tetrachord immediately 
above it. This Macran calls the Ionic Harmony and gives it as : — 

B C D E F G A Bb G D E'p F G 


The second method is one of disjunction where there is an interval oj 
one whole tone between the highest note of one tetrachord and the lowest 
note of the tetrachord immediately above it. This is designated as Doric, 
and written as : — 

A Bi7 C D E F G A B G D E GAB 

•The third method of adjustment employing conjunction and di.sjunction 
alteruatelv, interpo.sed a tone between every second pair of tetrachord.s, while 
everv other pair were conjunct. This Haimony I •'hall assume to have been 
called Aeolian: it resulted in the following .scale: 

B G I) E F (.1 A B C I) E F G A 


Several considerations make this theory untenable: — 

.'I Plato and Ari.stotle. ti.) mention only two of the authors who refer to 
the appovlai, give us the names of at least .s/.e appovLai. 

(2; The Aristotelian problems repeatedly state that the old appovtai had 
only seven notes or strings 'xix. io, 32, 4+.;. But the Aeolian Harmony of 
Macran cannot be clearly defined in an interval less than an octave and a 
fourth to show the alternate conjunction and di.sjunction. 

J.H..S. — VtiL XL. 


C 
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(3) The assumption of a scale of indefinite length cannot be admitted. 
The early Greeks, using as Professor Macran believed a mere tetrachord, 
would scarcely make a purely imaginary and theoretical scale of indefinite 
length the stepping stone for progress in the musical art 

(4; The passage of Herakleides Pontikos on which the. theory ultimately 
rests, really proves nothing. It runs as follows : — 

’ HpaKXeLSrji; S’ 6 IIovtiko<; iv rpiTO) irepl Mofcri/G;? ovS appovLav (prjai 
Se2v KoXeiadai rijv ^pv^iov, Kadairep ovSe rrjv AvSiov, appovia^ yap eivai 
Tpel<i' rpia yap xal yiveaOai yevTj, Aa>piel<;, AtoXet?, ’Ttamv, ov 

piKpa<i ovv ovarjt; Bta(f>opd<; iv toI<; rovrcvv y]0eaLV .... rpv ovv dyaypv 
peXmSlai fjv ol Ampieli; eTroiovvTO Aa>ptov i/cdXovv dppoviav. e/caXovv Se Ka\ 
AloXiita dppoviav rjv AloXeK phov. ’laarl Be Tpv rpLTrjv €<f}a(TKOV f}v pKOvov 
nBovTcov Toiv ’luivaiv (Athenaios, C24 c). 

The three dppovtat mentioned by Herakleides, the Dorian, the Aeolian 
and the Ionian, we know to have been tbe earliest, whereas the Lydian and 
Phrygian which Herakleides excludes were said to have been brought^^ from 
Asia ilinor to Greece by the follow'ers of Pelops ; - and surely Herakleides is 
here giving us not a piece of real evidence but an expression of a prejudiced 
and conservative patriotism. We must give no more weight to these 
remarks of Herakleides than we do to the passing claim of Plato {Laches 
188 d) that the Dorian is the only true Greek appovia. 

III. 

It is not an entirely easy matter to dispose of Monro’s theory which 
makes the effect (^^o?) of the appoviai depend primarily on pitch and while 
not denying the existence of a shadowy modalitj', relegates it to an insignificant 
place in the aesthetic perceptions of the Greeks. But the following 
considerations weigh heavily against it. 

il) Monro's theory has as a corollary the supposition that the pitch of 
any given dppovla was always the same ; for otherwise the ethos would be 
changed and the scale lose its identity. For example, on this theory the 
Dorian dppovla which was solemn and stately and the Phrygian which 
according to Aristotle was exciting {evdovcnaariKos), would both be ol 
medium pitch and the least accident of intonation would transform a solemn 
song into an exciting one. Did the Greeks have, or could they have had, a 
fixed standard of pitch = They certainly did not possess in earlv times anv 
instrument to form an unalterable standard of pitch; and the” only other 
alternative, the possession of a sense of absolute pitch, is an assumption we 
must not make without very strong evidence to support us. If we are 
guided by the analogy of M elsh, Hindu or Celtic singers we must imagine 
the Greek kitharode tuning his lyre just to suit the range of his own voice. 
This hidden corollary then is a serious obstacle to the acceptance of Monro’s 
theorv. 


* Pollux, OTiom. iv. 65 ; and ..^then. 62o F. 
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(2) The names of the apfiovtai mentioned by Plato and Aristotle are so 
striking that some weighty reason must be at the bottom of the matter. 
The application of tribal names to musical scales at once suggests that the 
apfioviai were named after the people who first used them ; and our evidence 
goes to prove that this was the case.* Now when a Dorian first heard a 
Phrygian song, the effect must have been e.vtremely novel for him to call it 
distinctively Phrygian. His own appLovla was stately and disposed a man to 
courage; the Phrygian he found exciting. On Monro's theory these two 
appLovlai are both of medium pitch. Can wc imagine the Greeks being so 
sensitive to the difference of a single tone ? Their musical perceptions may 
have differed from ours, but we must be chary of believing them to have 
differed so vastly. Musicians can and do realise how emotional effect arises 
from mere pitch but they cannot conceive how one single tune could work so 
great a transformation of ethos. Yet this difficulty is immediately removed 
by the modal theory ; anyone who has heard modal melodie-' in a Roman 
(fatholic church will at once realise how easily the names of the Greek 
apfJ-oiaai are explained by the assumption of a modal differentiation. 

(Sj We have preserved for us in several places the names ot ‘inventors 
of new appovtai. Terpander invented a Boeotian, Sappho the Mixolydian 
and a certain Xenokritos a Locrian.* If pitch was the criterion of ethos, the 
invention of a new app.ovLa means simply stretching or slackening the strings 
a little more than usual, a thing which must have happened thousnnd.s of 
times in the ordinary process of tuning before Terpander or Xenokritos. 
There is no reason on Monro’s theory why the names of great poets like 
Sappho should be so carefully preserved for so small a matter. If however 
we can accept the modal view, an easy explanation offers itself The first 
great poet to make an extensive use of a tribal mode and secure its use in 
other parts of Greece was honoured by the title of ‘ Inventor’ 'eupertj';). ' It 
requires great art and skill to introduce agreeably melodics to which the ear 
has not been accustomed : but the taking of the same melody at a different 
pitch is a variety for which the inventor would hardly have had his name sr> 
carefully delivered to posterity.’ ^ 

(4; No reviewer or critic of Monro has pointed out the fatal weakne.s-- 
which is revealed by an examination of his authorities. It is nothing les;' 
than an inconsistency as to the pitch of the app.ovlai. After quoting Pratinas. 
p. o ''Athen. G24 ly : — 

pipre avPTovov SicoKe p-pje rav dveipivav 
’laffTi povaav, dX\a rdv peaav vemv 
dpovpav aloXt^e rw peXei. 

Monro concludes that the Aeolian was a .scale of medium pitch lying 
between the Ionian and some other appovLa. Yet immediately Lasos of 

•'Athen. 694 c (ejnoted above); Pollux Piiid.ir, O/. xi. 117. 

0«om. iv. 65 ; Bellermann, 9 S. ‘Sir Francis Kyles Styles, F'hiIo.-~oph. 

‘ Schol. on .•tristoph. Arkrum. 14 ; Plutarch, Traita. 1760. vol. li. j). 7.55. 

De. Muska. ch. 16 ; Callirn. in .Schol. on 

C 2 
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Hermione is quoted as saying that the Aeolian apfiovba is deep-sounding 
(j3apv0poij,ov). 

Again in reference to a passage of Telestes (Athen. 625 f) : — 

Tol S' 6^v<p(ivoi<i TTij/CTiSoiv yp-aXp-oii; KpeKOV 
AvStOV VpLVOV. 

Monro writes, ‘the epithet 6^v(f>covoi<; is w'orth notice in connexion with 
other evidence of the high pitch of music known as Lydian.’ But in spite 
of this, in quoting Plato (who labels the Ionian and Lydian appiovLai as 
efteininate and convivial) he translates the epithet xi^Xapai as low pitched. 
These two discrepancies are decisive ; for if pitch is the only valid criterion 
of ethos, we should expect the Greeks to be very certain of the pitch of any 
particular app.ovLa. That they were not is a clear proof that pitch was not 
the essential element in the ethical effect of music.'' 


IV. 

It is difficult to imagine what other theories of the appLovlai there 
could be except Macran’s and Monro’s and the older modal one. We have 
alreadv shown that both Macran’s and Monro’s are open to serious if not to 
insuperable objections; but such a demonstration is not sufficient by itself to 
prove the modal theory ; it only leads us to a more careful search for direct 
evidence. The following are the more important passages and considerations 
which lead to the the modal view. 

(1) Plato, PJtileho^, 17 • ’AXX’, & iireiSav Xd/Sj;? rd Siacrri}p,aTa 

OTToaa icTTi rov dpiOp,bi> tj}? (fxovr)'; o^vTijTof re irepi ical ^apvTTjTO^, koI 
oTTola, teal TOV-; opov<; tmv StaaTT]p,dro)v, kui ra Ik tovtcov oaa avartjpaTa 
yeyovev, a Ka-iSovres oi irpoadev irapbSoaav roii eTrop.ei'oiv e/celvotf 

KoXelv avTci dp/xovla<; .... The only' meaning this passage can have is that 
the dppoviai were systems or scales (for a-vaT7]p,a is the common word for a 
musical scale) which were distinguished from each other by the varied 
collocation of their intervals. 

2) Plato, Xonioi, 06-5 D : rfj 8e rij'i Kivyjcrew^ ru^ei pvdp.b'i 6vop,a eip, tt) 
Be av Tpiii rod re dfeov d/aa ical /3apio^ ^vyKepavvvp.evu)v, dppovia 

ovopa rrpoaayopevoLTo. This is a rather vague statement but clearly does 
not refer a dppovia to pitch but to the mingling of high and low notes. 
Bearing in mind the reference to highness and lowness in the preceding 
Ph.dehm passage we may assume Plato had the same kind of idea running 
through his mind here.' 


® There is no need nr real reason to refer 
the words avvrovos, ai'€i,u(vos and tn 

pitch at all (ct. H. v's. Jones, C.H. 181>4). If 
we acree with Mourn that tliey *lo refer to 
pitch we are faced with tlie above impa^st, . 
if on the (ttlier li md we gne ineni an ethical 


meaning, mo'it of Monro's evidence for his 
theory disappears. 

’ Cf. Synesios [apiid Vincent, p. 

2SH) : u)(7'K€p ^ \vpa (TvffTr}p.a (pBoyywy iari 

avTKpwi/cav t€ Kal (Tvp-fpwvwv' to Se avriKei- 
ucvwv %v b.op.ovia. /cal \vpas Ka\ ku<tixov. 
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(3) The P\’thagorean theory of the soul as a apfiovla ( cf. Plato, P}i<ieihi 
86b7-c5), so far as it is related to music points distinctly to the modal 
theory. The soul of a good man was not more highly .strung than the soul 
of a bad man ; its constituent.s were merely better attuned and in proportion- 
As the Dorian scale resulted from the best tuning or ‘ fitting ’ of the lyre- 
strings (dpfiovla), so the best man was the result of the best fitting oi 
the constituents of his soul. A man might be amatory, warlike or effeminate, 
but it was not his soul as a whole which was rnore or le.ss highly strung ; 
the difference lay in the altered relations of the parts of the soul to one 
another. In the same way one scale might dispo.se a man to courage, 
like the Dorian, or have a relaxing effect like the Lydian or Ionian. The 
intervals were the same in each case but the alteration in their collocation 
gave rise to the different effects. 

M) Aristophane.s. T\ u If/ltfu. !>8o : 

’AXXa Kal toK eycoye Oav- 
pd^ai Trj<s vop-ovaia^ 
av7ov- (fiaal yap ainov oi 
TralBe<; ot ^vveipoiraiv, 

Ttjv Xatpiarl povrjv av dp- 
porrecrffai Oapd rrjv \vpav, 


dWtjv B ovK edeXeip padeiv 
Kara rov KiOapLarijv 
opyiadevT dirayeiv KeXev- 
€iv, dpp-ovLav o rrali 
GOTO? oil Bvvarai p,a6elv 
fjV p.i] AeopoSoKtari. 


One has to be careful in extracting preci.se information from the cjuijts and 
jokes of a comic poet, but surely beneath this jibe of Aristophanes it is ntit 
fanciful to see the fact that the learning of a new dpp.ovia required some 
effort on the part of a student. Why ? Clearly not because of a mere 
difference of pitch. No Athenian boy would be .so incompetent as not to be 
able to tighten up the strings of his lyre or kithara as a whole : the turning 
of the crossbar would effect that. But to tune the lyre to a new modal scale, 
where individual strings had to be altered, might conceivably have caused 
difficulty to a boy of abnormal musical taste and percepti'ms. 

(5) Aristotle, Politics, iii. 3, I27bii; Klrrep ydp can Koivaivia ri^ r/ 
TToXt?, earl Be KOivavia rroXtriai’ rroXireia, yevo/aevrj^; erepa^ rto eiSei Kal 
Biaipepovaijs rroXireias dvayKaiov elvai Bo^eiev av Kal rrjv rroXiv p,r) 

elvai rrjv avTrjv, iaarrep ye Kai ')^opov ore p,ev KcopiiKov ore Be rpayiKov erepov 
elvai (jiapev rwv avrwv TToX\dKi<; dvOpioirwi’ ovrcov, 6p.oiw^ Be Kal rrdrrav 
dWrjv KOivwviav Kal avvOeaiv erepov, dv elBos erepov y rij? avvOeaeios, olov 
dpp-oviav rwv avrwv (fidoyywv erepav Xeyofiev ore p,ev f/ Acopto? ore 
Be (ppvyios- 

This I'as.sage (first <{uoted by Profes.sor Cook Wilson) is far from definite 
but can only be explained on the modal theory. Literally rwv avrwv 
^Ooyywv is meaningless. If however (p06yyo<; means ‘a nott.‘ of a certain 
name’ such as Mcse or Paramese, without defining any functional value but 
merelv the position of the corresponding string on the lyre, the pa.ssage 
becomes highly conclusive. 

(6; Aristotle, Politico, viii. 7, 13-12 it: <l>i\6^evo^ ey^eipycrai; ev ry 
Awpiarl TTOiyaai BidvpaptSov TOTS AIT— OT2 ov-)(^ oto? r yv dXX’ inr'o 
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Trj<; (j>va 60 )<; avrr)^ i^eireaev e? rrjv ^^pvyKrrl rr]v TrpoaijKOvaav appovLav 
TrdXiv. Tliis very important passage points unmistakably to modality and 
not to pitch as the criterion of ethos. It is not a matter here of extempore 
placing on the part of Philoxenos, but of deliberate composition. If pitch 
had been the only difficulty, transposition would have removed the trouble ; 
in which case Aristotle would not waste his time relating the incident. As 
a modern analogy, we may remark that funeral marches are generally in the 
minor mode; but Handel’s march in ‘Saul’ is in the major. Philoxenos 
tried some such four dr fore but tailed. 

(7) Valuable inferences may" be drawn from a consideration of the topics 

dealt with in the fragments of the Harmonies oi Aristoxenos. He divides 
the science of Harmonic (Chap. 35-38) into seven parts ; genera, intervals, 
notes, scales, keys, modulation and the constructiim of melody. ‘The fohrth 
part ’ he says,® ‘ will consider scales firstly as to their number and nature, 
secondlv as to the manner of their construction irom the intervals and 
notes, . . . Our predecessors either made no attempt at all at enumeration 
of scale distinctions, confining themselves to the seven octave scales which 
thev called Harmonies (appoviat): or if they made the attempt they fell 
short of completeness, like the school of Pythagoras of Zacynthus and Agenor 
of Mitvlene. . . . The fifth part of our science deals with the keys in which 
the scales are placed for the purpose.s of melody,’ Thus Aristoxenos clearly 
considered the dppovLai as ‘ systems and quite distinct from the tovoi or 
keys, which differed solely in pitch. That the systems were defined by' the 
succession of intervals is implied earlier in the work (chap. 6). ‘ As we then 

observed all the scales with the exception of one have been completely 
passed over; and of that one .system Eratokles merely endeavoured to 
enumerate the figures of one magnitude, namely the octave, empirically 

• determining their number, without any attempt at demonstration hy the 
recurrence of intervals’ These pa.ssages of the chief musical theorist of 
antiquity leave no doubt that the uppovlai were scales differing in the 
succession of the intervals composing them. 

(8) Cicero, Tiisridan Disputations, i. 18: Harmoniam autem ex inter- 
vallis sonorum no.sse possuinus, quorum varia compositio etiam harmonias 
efficit plures. 

This is a lucid confirmation of the Greek passages given above. It mav 
be said that Cicero is rather a late author to quote as an authority on so 
important a matter; but his old tutor Po.scidonios was no mean musician 
(Athen. 035 C) and from him Cicero no doubt obtained much of that musical 
knowledge which is found somewhat frequently in the Tnscnlans. 

(9; To clinch the argument, a passage from Plutarch’s De Miisicu 
(chap. 16. ILSOiy is perhaps of more importance than any other quotation 
of an ancient author. Wpiaro^evo^; he (pijai 'S.aTrfd) irpmTpv evpaadai Tr;n 
^h^oXvhicrTi, Trap vs rovs TpaywSoTTOiovs padelv \aj36vTas <^ovv avTovs 
(Thfev^ai TT] i^aypicTTi, euei v 'co peya\oTr peires Kal d^KopaTiKov diroSL- 


' Marran'^s translation. 
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Bcoatv, 7] Be to iradtjTiKov, p-e/jiiKTaL Be Bia rovraiv rpaymBia' avOu<; Be 
Xa^-TrpoKXea tov ' XOrjvaiov avviBovra, on ovk evravda e^ei rrjv Bid^ev^iv, 
OTTOV a-)(eB'ov d-rravTe’; woino, dXX eirl to o^v, toiovtov avTj}^ direpyacyaaBai 
TO a')(fipia olov to utt'o Trapapea-rj^ eTr't virdTpv viraTuv. WWd ptjv /cat Tpv 
' Erraveipevpv AoStcrr/, ijTrep evavTua Tp Xli^oXvBiaTL, TTapairXpcriav ovaav 
TT) TaSt OTTO Xdpeovo^i evpiirrOai ipTjai tov ' Xdpvaiov. Here we find the 
Mixolydian dppovia determined not by its pitch but by the relative position 
in it of a certain distinctive tone-interval ; and furthermore a Lydian scale is 
recognised as having its succession of intervals just in the reverse ordei- 
of those of the Mixolydian. The schemes of the two scales, in the diatonic 
‘ aeiius.' must have been : — 

O 

Mixolydian S T T S T T T 

Epaneimene Lydisti ... T T T S T T S 

We shall find later that these ‘ schemes ’ are confirmed trom other 
sources, but for the present it is sufficient to point out how remarkable is the 
•support which this passage gives to the modal theory. M’hen we remember 
that it comes actually from the pen of Anstoxenos himself can any doubt 
remain about the validity and truth of the modal theory of the dppoviac ' " 

V. 

After the preceding survey of the evidence relating to the appovim, wc 
can come to some conclusion. Macran’s theory of three dppoviai is built uji 
on a very meagre portion of the available evidence, and is entirely refuted by 
the remainder. Monro’s theory is more formidable, and at first sight all the 
evidence seems to go in its favour. The words (tvvtovo<; and aveipevo^i so 
often repeated in the earlier authorities seem to point distinctly to pitch a." 
the distinguishing feature of the various scales. Yet a closer examination 
of the theory reveals inherent improbabilities, and a consideration of the 
evidence for it shows fatal di.screpancies. On the other hand, the modal view 
is supported more or less strongly by half a score of quotations, and the 
passages which seem to contradict it can be solved without any violent 
manipulation. Accordingly, we must admit that the Greek dppoviai 
mentioned bv early writers derived their emotional and ethical effect on 
listeners fundamentally from the varying succession of the tones and semi- 
tone.s composing them. In other words, the dppoviai were actually modes. 
At the same time we niu.st beware of attributing to them, as We.stphal and 
Gevaert did. as elaborate a structure as we find in the mediaeval modes. 
Our evidence is not sure enough for us to say whether or not they pos.sessed 

® Mr. Deniiis-ton (C/. (junrt. lOl-"!) (juotes moilal theory is far too weighty to be iip-et 
three pa.s.sages which seem to fi.\- all .scales to by three passages for whicli an ea^y explana 
one scheme ; but in every one of these ca.ses tion presents itself (cf. flevaert, I.f-’ Frohh-.iae^ 
it can be shown that Pythagorean influences Mymrnnx d’Ariilolf, p. 167 : anil tVeil ami 
have been at work and that only the Dorian Rt-mjich’s Flnla/qiic : de in Mw-iqw, p. 92, 
apaovia is in view. The evidence for the ii. 226). 
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a definite melodic Final or Dominant (or reciting note), such as the liturgical 
scales possess. Of this one point, however, we mar be sure : as far as a 
varied succession of intervals is concerned they were essentially modes. 

Yet such a conclusion does not tell us much about the apfioviai as they 
were in actual use. Two further questions of no small importance arise : 
even granting that pitch was not ihe basis of the app,oviai, may not the 
modes still have differed from one another in pitch ? Secondly, what was the 
serie,s of intervals which composed a given app.ovLa ? 

The first question has never been properly di.scussed. Most writers 
assume quite arbitrarily that there was or was not a more or less important 
ditterence of pitch between the various app.ovLai. There is only one passage 
irf Aristotle which bae anything definite to .say on the matter, and it is some- 
times adduced as proof that there was a difference of pitch. It runs as 
follows (Politics, viii. 7, 1342 K 20) : ‘ Thus for those whose powers have failed 
through years it is not ea.sy to sing the ctvptovol .scales ; their time of life 
naturally suggests the use of the aveip.evai.’ Monro remarks; 'In this 
pas.sage the meaning of the words (twtovo<; and aveip,evo<i is especially clear. 
But this passage cannot possibly refer to pitch for the following reasons : — 

(1) If pitch alone is the difficulty, there would be no need to teach boys 
these modes. Old age would be the only master necessary. 

(2) Aristotle has been mentioning only two lines before. Ought 

we not to refer the words (7vvtovo<; and dvetp.4vo<; to ethos also ? 

(3) As a matter of fact, old men cannot sing low-pitched songs better 
than high-pitched ones ; they find difficulty in singing any e.vcept medium- 
pitched ones. A man who in the prime of life was a tenor does not become 
a bass singer when he grows old ; he remains a tenor, but loses some of his 
range at both ends of his voice. 

(4) The Greeks thought that old men sang and spoke in a shrill voice. 
Several of the Aristotelian Problems mention the fact (xi. 3, 34, 40, 62). 

The truth of the matter seems to be that some intervals and successions 
of intervals are more difficult to sing than others, and impose a greater 
strain on the vocal organs. Doh to La is alway.s hard to sing ; Doh-Te-Doh 
is easy. The meaning of Aristotle is that the melodies drawn from the 
aveLpeevai modes contained .successions of intervals which did not ta.v the 
voice severely and were therefore suitable for old men in spite of their 
ethical (jualities. 

Accordingly we must leave the question of the pitch of the various 
dpp.oviai with a ‘ non liquet.’ Gommon-sense would seem to indicate however 
that each individual singer sang all the modes at about the same pitch and 
chose the pitch to suit the be.st couqjass of his own voice. Beyond that we 
cannot safely go. 

VI. 

By far the most important question relating to the dpp,ovLat, once we 
have established that they were modes, is to define the successions of intervals 
which constitute a given dpaovia. In dealing with this part of the subject 
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we have to remember two ver\' itnportant facts. In the first place the 
apfioviat, were quite old in the time of Plato and had eKisted for centuries 
without being defined by any rigid theory. They were in essence the tunings 
of the IjTe necessary to play tribal melodies and not text-book scales. We 
must not expect to find them logically constructed and scientifically arranged. 
Secondly, the existence of the ‘ genera ’ has to be borne in mint! continually. 
According to the theory of the ‘ genera,' a perfect fourth was variously 
divided in six principal ways at least ; — 

Enharmonic ] { 2 ( = a perfect fourth / 

fxaXaKo^ Chromatic ... 1 V 1 ,} ., ,, 

r]fiioXio<; ... 5 

toviaio^ ,. ... ' ^ II ., .. ., 

fxa^aKO'i Diatonic ... 2 4 

avPTOvo‘f ,, ... I 1 1 

Some if not all of these ‘ genera ’ were actually used and though it makes 
for simplicity of exposition to ignore their existence, it does imt give us 
anything like a true idea of the nature of early Dreek music. 

We have already seen how Aristoxenos spoke of the seven octave- 
systems which were called dpfiovlat. He liimself in his revised theory 
preferred to call them more scientifically ecSri rov Bid rraaoiv ; and the forms 
in which he gave them are preserved for us in the ‘ Ei.sagoge ' of Kleonides, 
the chief Aristoxenian writer of later antiquity. The list i^ : — 


Diatonic Enh^tr/nu/iio 


Mixolydian ... 

... S 

T 

T 

S T 

T 

T or 

1 

■4 

1 

4 

2 

4 

1 . 

4 

2 1 

Lydian *- 

... T 

T 

S 

T T 

T 


! 

4 

2 

1 


2 

^ 1 

Phrygian 

... T 

S 

T 

T T 

S 

T .. 

2 

1 

4 

I 

4 

2 

1 

I 

Dorian 

... S 

T 

T 

T S 

T 

T 

I 

4 

] 

4 

2 

1 

j 

4 

1 0 

4 

Hypolydian . . . 

... T 

T 

T 

.S T 

T 

s 

1 

4 

2 

] 

4 


0 1 

*- 4 

Hypophrygian 

... T 

T 

S 

T T 

S 

T 

2 

1 

1 

4 

4 

2 

1 1 

I 4 

Hypodorian 

... T 

S 

T 

T S 

T 

T 

1 

1 

4 

I 

4 

2 

4 

1 0 

4 

But besides this list which is 

found in 

other writers 

IS 

well 

a.s 

in 

Kleonii!e.s, 

there is a second 

preser\ 

ed 

in 

a famous 

pas.sage f»f 

a 

writer 

of the 

second 


centurv A.D., Aristides Quintilianus. In the course of a discussion of the 
division of the tetrachord into ' genera ’ he jots down a .series of .scales which 
he says the old Greeks of irdw TraXatoTaroi used as appoviai and definitely 
asserts that of these Plato made mention in the Ripubli-C. They are as 
follow.s : — 

Lydian *211 121 

Dorian 1 ] 1 2 1 1 | 2 

Phrygian 1 ] 1 2 I ] 1 1 

Ionian 1 ] 2 I 

Mixolydian 1 1 1 I 113 

Syntonolydian ... 1 1 2 II 
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The definite claim Aristides makes for these scales and the remarkable 
difference between them and the normal list warn us to be sure of their 
authenticity before accepting them. Gevaert never thinks of doubting 
them, Laloy believes that Aristides had access to the lost pre-Aristoxenian 
theory books but Monro rejected the evidence of Aristides. For the follow- 
ing reasons it is impossible to do other than accept them : — 

(Ij Though the passage is a digression, it is not as Monro says a crude 
interpoIati(jri. The scales are distinctly given as curious examples of the 
use of the enharmonic quarter-tone in the old scales. Their insertion arises 
naturally from the context and at the end Aristides calls attention again to 
the small interval (p. 21 : Bieaiv Se vvv iiri iravTaiv aKovareov rrjv ivapfioviov). 

(2) He is quite aware that these scales differ from the normal list which 
he himself had already given (p. 17). Some, he says, do not reach to a full 
octave and he promises to explain why later. The fact that the promise is not 
fulfilled is rather in favour of the genuineness of the passage than otherwise. 

(3) We have seen that a certain Lamprokles of Athens became famous 
for demonstrating the real theoretical structure of the Mixolydian dpfiovia. 
Now the most remarkable scale of Aristides is the Mixolydian with its 
undivided three-tone interval at the top which obscures the true position 
of the ‘disjunctive tone.’ It was Lamprokles we may believe who first 
ascertained the theoretical division of this large interval. 

(4) The much mutilated fragment of the Orestes of Euripides affords 
strong support for these scales. It is one of the oldest pieces of Greek 
music which we possess, and the intervals it uses coincide absolutely with the 
six lower intervals of the Phr3’gian scale of Aristides. 

(5) More striking still is the evidence found in Mr. Abdy Williams’ 
paper on some musical instruments found at. Pompeii (Cl. Re% 1903, p. 409). 
One of the instruments, a kind of primitive organ (probably a TTripov) gives 
the sequence of intervals : — 

i i 1 i 2 (1- I 2 11 1) 

Phe sequence in brackets agrees entireU’ with the Ionian of Aristides and 
we are told b\' an ancient writer that one of the scales used on such an 

instrument ( the TTrepov) is actuallj* the Ionian ! It is impossible to reject 

the evidence of Aristides after such considerations as these. 

M’e can now compare the scales of Aristides with the normal list and 
draw' some interesting conclusions. 

(1 1 The Mixolydian of Kleonides and that of Aristides tally thus;— 
Kleonides ••• i 2 | ] 2 1 

Aristides ••• j 1 1 ^ 3 

(2 ) The Dorian corresponds as : — 

Kleonides ... - i ! 2 1 i i => 

Aristides ... 1 V 1 i i •'> 

4 4 -^ 44 - 

Phe additional tone at the bottom of the Dorian of Aristides is W'orth 
particular notice ; its significance will be explained later. 
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(3; The H 3 ’polvdian etSo? of Kleonides is the same scale as the Lydian 
of Aristides : — 

Kleonides (Hypolydian) ... | 2 1 | ] 2 ] 

Aristides (Lv’dian) 5 2 1 ] | 2 j 

Apparently the Lydian of Plato with the advance of theory and the intro- 
duction of the scientific arrangement into Hypo-modes, changed its name. 
We find Plutarch (c. 16 i referring to it as the Epaneimene Lydisti. 

(4) The two Phrygian .scales do not correspond as they stand ; but 
Monro has already pointed out that the scale of Aristides is really related 
to the diatonic form of Kleonides. Comparing we obtain : — 

Kleonides (Diatonic; ... I k 111 4 1 

Aristides (Enharmonic) ... I ] 2 1 ] | I 

(.5) The Syntonoh'dian of Aristides is a very imperfect scale but it 
corresponds in some measure with the Diatonic Lydian of Kleonides : — 

Kleonides (Diatonic Lydian) ... I I 4 fill 

Aristides (Syntonolydian) | 2 1.1 

Thus it seems that the so-called Syntonolydian of Plato's Bfpu.hl'ic was 
known later as simpiv the Lydian. 

(6; Though we know that the old Ionian apfiovia was called the Hypo- 
phrt'gian in later times (cf Boeckh, De Metris Pinrhiri, ii. 8) very little 
correspondence can be found between the two scales: — 

Kleonides (Diatonic Hvpophrygian j ... 1 I A 1 1 1 

Aristides (Ionian) - - ] 1 - 1 

(7) Kleonides gives seven octave species but Aristides gives si.x 
apfioviai only. The remaining species is the Hypodorian. From Athenaios 
(624 e) we learn that this species was the same as an old Aeolian appovLa 
which Plato did not discuss and Aristides therefore does not mention. 

These upporlai, we must remember, were a spontaneous growth due to a 
people keenly intent on e.vpre.ssing its emotions in the natural medium oi 
song. In reality’ they had no e.xistence except as the sources from which 
melody was drawn : the tuning of the lyre for a Lydian song was known 
as the Lydian appovLa and the .scale which resulted was called the Lydian 
appovia also. But the fundamental structure of the Lydian appovLa was 
not realised nor the relation it bore theoretically to any other appovLa. 
It was only when the theorists commenced their work that these scales 
were written down as independent phenomena. Laso.s of Hermione the 
first theorist lived about .500 B.f. ; but of his work we know little 
A quarter of a century later Lamprokles of Athens di.stinguished himselt 
by deciding the real theoretical structure of the ^lixolydian appovLa . 
and during the lifetime of Sokrates another Athenian, Damon, did the same 
for the Lydian scale of Plato, These and other theorists did not invent 
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the scales ; they endeavoured to find some principle of structure in them 
and on that basis to complete those scales which were defective. The 
culmination of this classification of the apfioviai is found in the woi'k 
of Aristoxenos (320 B.C.). Now the scales of Aristides are the appovlai 
as the\ existed before the work of classification was complete, whereas 
the scales of Kleonides are the appioviai seen in the light of Aristoxenian 
theorv. The scales of Aristides are of the utmost importance for the 
study of (ireek music and from them we can obtain a very fair idea of 
what Greek music was like in the days befoi'e Plato. 

fl} We have to acknowledge, what the ‘Orestes’ fragment and the 
hymns found at Delphi lead us to suspect, that ancient Greek music 
Would sound utterly barbaric to our modern ears. The quarter-tone 
interval which was used so frequently is unknown to us in Western 
Europe and its importance must not be under-estimated. The simplest 
melody which contained it would be unintelligible to us. 

(2) A appovia was not confined to one single ‘genus' as we see from 
the Phrygian and Syntonolydian scales of Aristides. There the enharmonic 
diesis is used but the internal structure of the scale is decidedly diatonic. 
The later theorists would not lead us to suspect that such was the usual 
state of affairs but it seems that it was actually so. 

(3; The old scales (and consequently the melodies written in them) 
did not always extend to a full octave nor were their intervals evenly 
distributed. Of these phenomena the Mixolydian and Syntonolydian are 
good examples. 

Even though we should be unable to appreciate ancient Greek music 
we must not assume that it was an inferior or undeveloped form of art. 
It was vastly different from our own but it expressed for the Greeks quite 
as much as our modern music does. They found it capable of inffuencing 
character, and an art which can do that is not ttJ be derided because we 
are unaccustomed to its peculiar idiom. 


VII. 

In order to trace the modal structure ot Greek music still further we 
must digress a little into the history ot Greek musical instruments, of which 
the 1_\ re and kithara are for our present purpicise the most important. From 
the strings of these instruments the notes of the scale originally took their 
names; the Hypate. .Ilese and Xete being in reality the highest, middle and 
lowe>t strings on the lyre in point of position, and the Lichanos the string 
plarcd by the first finger. Ihe very old lyre had seven strings onlv. a 
numbci' which was regarded as semi-sacred'. The first break wdth ' the 
old order was made about 520 B.C. by Pythagoras (we are told) who added to 
the lyre an eighth string and thus obtained for his diatonic Dorian scale 

E F G A B C D E 
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and within a hundred years of this date, string instniinents had increased to 
at least eleven strings^® The flute too, was improved during tiiese years. 
Previously separate flutes had been used for the various scales, but a certain 
Pronomos of Thebes invented a flute to play the Dorian. Lydian ami 
Phrygian. Furthermore we have in this period the rise of theory on the 
part not only of the Pythagorean school but also of ingKU’tant musicians like 
Lasos or Herniione and Lamprukles and Damon of Athens. 

We must not imagine, however, that these innotations were any more 
favourably received than those of later progressive musicians like Wagner 
and Debussy.^^ Philoxenos. Timotheus and Pronomos were severely censured 
as offering an insult to the Muses and debasing the juirity of art. Plato in 
particular objected to the new movements in music and definitely rejected 
for his ideal State those instruments which were adapted for playing all the 
modes {Rep. 399 Cl And even by the time of Aristoxenos some of the 
conservative spirits had not become reconciled to the revolution which had 
taken place. 

We shall understand these advances better if we keep in mind the list 
of modal scales as given by a later theorist like Kleonides fcf. .sup/vi . Let 
us imagine a musician with a seven-stringed lyre tuned to the diatonic Doi-iun 

dp/xorfa as K F G A B C D , E;. 


If he de.sires to play a Phrygian melody he has to retune some of his strinc, 
to obtain a .sequence: T S T T T S T: this he effects by raising the F and 
C each a semitone, assuming of course that the strict diatonic ' genus ' is 
contemplated. The scale which Plato calls the Lydian (later Hyfiolydian 
needs no less than five strings changed: and in the mixture of 'genera' 
which Aristides gives us in his list, the matter becomes even more 
complicated. This alteration and fitting of strings into a new scale was the 
origin of the term appovLa as applied to music. The addition however of an 
eighth string to complete the octave and a ninth string placed a fifth below 
the Mese or middle string.^^ opened up a new ei-a, for the new instrument can 
now be tuned :— ^ ^ E F G A B G D E, 


'Phe octave E-E gives as before the diatonic Dorian app,ovLa, but what of 
the octave D-D ' Its .scheme or s[>ecies 'cr^r}p,a or is : — 

T S T T T .S T 


which corresponds with the .scheme of the diatonic Phrygian app.ovLa.^* It 


10 Cf Well aii'l e\liaU'tivi' notes, . 

riut'irijt'K, 't- la Mti-lqia. ji ll!l On the 
whole of this -eaion, if. Curti'. J U .s’. 
\xxiii 

U Athen. hUl K : and Pans. ix. PJ. a. 

” Athen. (i.'tti i: ; Pans. lii. I'J. 10 ; Plutarch. 
I>e 1 i;i5 n, 1141 n. 

t' For this ninth 'trim.'. ' hyjierhvpati- ’ or 
' diapenipto'. cf. \ inrent. ynfa''>. p. 

The Dorian octave K-K and the other 


M.ile' in modem nonieni latuie are not in 
tended a> an impln.ilion of the .letual pioP 
of t lleek ~i .llc'. hut are U'ed pllllt in detei 
eni e to a trailit'on whn li ini' erown up in the 
study of tile .snlijeel, p.u tl\ to .i\ oiil the t . 
.sue ii'e of .S' eidentals. On tlie 'uliji , t of me 
e.xai I piti h of llreek 'cak'. cf K (to if. 
iiiilhant .iilic'le in the /,'< mo </< , h'hi.i, . 

ili'iijif.... I!lii9, p. !I0 ti. 
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seems that the Greeks at first did not realise clearly that the Phrygian 
dpiMovla was here reproduced a tone lower as a whole, but considered 
the additional note as an extension of the Dorian dpjxovLa. Consequently 
in the old scales which Aristides has preserved we find the lower D, 
making an interval of a tone with the real hypate of the Dorian, included in 
that appovia. When however the Greeks did perceive what the added note 
really meant they were not slow' to make use of the principle there found. 
Thus by the time of least of Aristoxenos they posses.sed a long two-octave 
-eale which was known technically as the Greater Perfect System. It was : — 

A B C I) E F G A' B' C' D' E' F' G' A" 

It was seen that the octave B-B' gave a scale similar to the ilixolydian 
dppovia; C-C' a scale similar to the so-called Syntonolydian dppovia and 
D-D' one similar to the Phrygian. E-E' was actually the Dorian dppovia, 
the nucleus of the w'holo two octave scale. F-F' gave a scale ajiproximating 
to the old Lvdian ; G-G' one like the Ionian and A'-A" one like the Aeolian. 
Yet these scales could not be correctly called dppoviai, since there was no 
retuning necessary ; and the word dppovta itself was unsatisfactory for other 
reasons. It was applied by the Pythagoreans exclusively to their jjerfect 
Dorian scale and at the same time was used to denote the enharmonic 
‘ genus.' Accordingly, before the time of Aristoxenos the word dropped out 
of use in its distinctive sense of a znodal scale in favour of the more scientific 
term ‘ octave-species ' (eXhrj toO Sid Traerwv;. At the same time the relation 
of the various octave-species to one another was better apprehended. Some 
were seen to be a perfect fourth above or a perfect fifth below others in the 
general scale. They accordingly fell into two groups thus: — 


Syntonolydian ... 

C-C 

Lydian 

F-F ( = Hypolydian) 

Phrygian 

D-D 

Ionian 

.. G-G ) = Hypophrygian, 

Dorian 

E-E 

Aeolian 

.. A-A ( = Hypodorian) 


The IMixolydian was one apart by itself but the relation between the others 
was indicated by the use of the term ‘ Hypo.' The Aeolian became the 
Hypodorian, the Syntonolydian was known simply as the Lydian and the old 
Lvdian of Plato as the Hypolydian. The Ionian became the Hypophrvgian.^ ' 
Parallel to this development of the lyre and the evolution of the 
octave-species’ there arose inevitably a series of scales known as rovoi. 
The advantage of a less frequent tuning derived from the use of the was 
not an unmixed blessing. In the case <if the Phrygian and the old Lydian 
no difficulty arose from the fact that the range of the voice in singing was 
extended : a few notes at the top or bottom of the voice did not make much 
ditference. But when it came to the Mixolydian the voice had to descend 
to B ; for the Aeolian it had to ascend to the top A". D-D' or F-F' was 
fairly well within the normal part of the voice, which we have already 
assumed for the sake of example to have been E-E'; but B-B' was 

For separate continuation of these identifications, cf. Boeckh, />e Mtlrio. Pind'iri, ii. 
and Athen. 624 E. 
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going rather low while G-G' was somewhat high. What was to be done ^ 
Changing strings fora new ap/iovLa was troublesome and the great advantage 
of the eiSp had been the avoidance of that difficulty ; j-et the sacrifice of the 
best part of the voice was not to be thought of. The solution which the 
Greeks gave to the difficulty was a simple and effective compromise. If the 
section of the long scale which they desired to use for a modal melody were 
too low to sing comfortably they raised the pitch of the kithara aa a whole 
in order to bring the reipiired section into range. If the section containing 
the 6tSo9 were too high they lowered the pitch of the kithara as a whole 
A turn of the cross-bar would suffice to effect this change and prove far less 
todioirs than the retuning of several strings. In the scale: — 

A B C D E F G A' B' C' D' E' F' G' A” 


The Dorian octave E-E' was fairly well in the middle range of the voice, 
let us say ; but the old Syntonolydian from C-C' was somewhat low. By 
raising the whole scale two tones this Syntonolydian section wa.s brought 
within the limits E-E', thus: — 

G# D# E Ftf Gtf A B C#' Dtf' E ' F#' G#' A' B' C#" 

Similarly the Hypophrygian was rather high as an octave-speci-'^s and the 
kithara had to be lowered as a whole to bring the section into a .Miitable 
range, thus : — 

O ’ • 

F# G# A B* C# D E F#' G#' A' B' C#' D' E' F#" 


►Such a raising or lowering of the kithara as a whole would be quite naturally 
called a roro? or ‘ tightening up ’ and the alteration necessary to bring the 
Hvpophrv’gian species into the normal range would be called the Hypo- 
phrvgian two?. We should therefore expect to find that the higher a 
species is in the t3pical general scale, the lower-pitched relatively is the 
TWO? of the same name ; and that the octave-spccies found between certain 
absolute limits in anv two? would be the species bearing the same name a-- 
the Tovo^. These e.Npectati<ms are amply satisfied bj- the actual facts. The 
two subjoined lists give the el'Sp written in the a.scending order of pitch 
as they stand on the two-octave scale of the Perfect System and the tovoi 
also in ascending order of pitch. 


t6voi 


Mixolydian ... 

... iB-B) 

Hypodorian 

■ commencing on F . 

Lydian 

... G-Gj 

Hy{)ophrvgian ... 

.. G. 

Phrygian 

... :D-D) 

Hj'poh’dian 

^ .. A) 

Dorian 

... iE-E; 

Dorian 

■ .. Bb.i 

Hypolydian . . . 

... 'F-F) 

Phrygian 

.. G; 

Hypophrygian 

1 G— G) 

Lydian 

( D) 

Hypodorian . . . 

... A-Ai 

Mixolydian 

' ■ Eb) 
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Thus the nrder of the tovoi is just the reverse of that of the corresponding 
eihr], a perfectly natural consequence but a phenomenon which, as w'e shall 
see later, led to an inextricable confusion in mediaeval times. 

Furthermore, if we take the- seven rovoi named and in each tovo? we 
select the octave F-F, we rind that the species obtained is the species of the 
same name as the roro?.'^ 

The most important point about these tovoi, how'ever, is that they arose 
directly in connexion with the modal scales and their only raison d’etre is to 
bring all the eih-q within the best range of the voice. Aristoxenos himself 
clearly indicated this when he commenced the fifth part of his work with the 
words i p. 37 , : to Trepl too? rovov? €<p' mv rtOe/ieva to. (rv(7T>]fiaTa ^ueXcoSeiTai 
and Claudius Ptolemaeus several times lays stress on the point. 


VIII. 

Did the el'STj have any place in the practical art of music after the time 
of Aristoxenos, or did they only survive in theory books ? The only argument 
ever brought forward against their use is that the ‘ species ’ of the fourth and 
fifth are also included in theory books and no one supposes that they were 
practical. The answer to the objection and the confirmation of the view that 
the el'Si; remained practical is to be found in the systematic work of 

Aristoxenos himself He says (p. 6) : ‘ Our presentation of the various 

methods in which simple intervals may be collocated will be follow'ed by a 
di.scussinn of the resaltinf/ scales (including the Perfect Scale) in which w'e 
will deduce the number and character of the scales from the intervals, and 
will exhibit the several magnitudes of scales as well as the different figures 
collocations and positions possible in each magnitude; our aim 
being that no principle of cuuerete melody, w hether magnitude or figure or 
collocation or position should lack demonstration. This part of our study 
has been left untouched by all our predecessors with the exception ot 
Eratokles. who attempted a partial enumeration without demonstration .... 
He failed to observe that unless there be a previous demonstration of the 

figures [o-x’jH-aTa'j of the Fourth and Fifth, as well as the laws of their 

meJod lulls collocation, such an empirical process ( = as that of Eratokles; 


Mr. T‘>rr *• tliefiry ot tlio rovoi was men- 
titined in Sevtion I He supposes that Ari^- 
toxfiioi. not U'-p a tempered scale and 
eouseijuently tli.it tlie <iize of tlie tono 
ditfereil. I’tolemy {ii. 9; ho\ve\-er aceu^e^ 
Aristoxeno.s of va^aieno^s in tin* correct 
determination of intervals and Aristoxenos 
hiin^elr lU'vri worries ahout the distinction 
hctween a ‘ leiina ' and an ‘apotonie.’ He 
call' hoth intervals a 'cmitone. Con.se«juentlv 
we must not .issume with Mr. Torr that 
Aristoxenos was not usin;i a scale which wa^ 


virtually tempered. Even if the scale were 
as Mr. 1 orr asserts, it would be the same for 
every rovos. It is hard to see how Mr. Torr's 
miimte differences of interval had any basi' 
in theory or in fact, as far as the rovoi are 
concerned. 

Murnwviko., li. 6 : rj 5€ rdcns oux uisraais 
aW is kv€Ka rov /x€\ovs. ii. 7 : ovSe yovv 
€veK€v ruv ^apvrep'xv ^ o^urfpuv (pa^vatv €vpoi/j.ev 
fTvffraffiv TTjs Kara ruv rSvov fJ.€ra^oKri3 
y^y€vr}/x4v7)v. 
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will give us not seven figures (of the octave) but nianv imiltiples of sevtui. 
Aristoxenos was the first scientifio writer of (treek musical thoory. and he set 
himself to find some principle whereby he might determine whether a given 
series of tones and semitones was practical or not. The five tones and two 
semitones forming an octave might be arranged in all kinds of ways, as: — 

S S T T T T T; or T T T T S S T; or T S T 'I' d’ T S, 


none of which have a pai'allel in the actual scales in use. The method ol 
Aristoxenos was t(j show first the sj)ecies of the fourth (T 'f S ; T S d’ 
S T T) and fifth (T T T >S: T T S T; T .S T T: S T T d), ami then 
to formulate the law of their melodious collocation wdiich is Aiist. j) 0.5. 
that no scale should have in succession four intm-vals of a tone .and the 
species of the two smaller consonance.s .should he combined to a\oid such a 
sequence. The later theorist.s give the species r.f the fourth and fifth but do 
not always point out that they are .sub'idiary and due to a desire to bring 
theory into a real close relationship) with jiractice. 

e cannot leave this part of our discussion without a short refei’ence to 
-Macran s ingenious theory of a movable .Mi"i'. Reiving on one of the 
Ari.stotelian Problems f.xix. 20'. which .states that the ineloily returns often to 
the Mese. he concluded that it was the Mese oi- central note of the ( Ireatei 
Perfect System which wa.s meanr. ddiu.s in the typical .scale: — 

A B U D E F a A' W C' D' E' F' G' A” 


the middle A' is the IMcse. In the Mixolydian section R-B' the iMese is near 
the top, in the Dorian section E-E' near the middle, and in the Hypo 
pjhrvgian G-Ci' near the bottom. Thins a melody in the Mixolydian keeps to 
the high note.s of the scale rather than to the low, and in that sense it is a 
high-piitched scale. The Hypophrygian, on the contrary, tisos its losver note- 
more frequently and so is a low-pitched scale. Mr. Di-nni-ton TV. IJiuirf. 
1913. p3 90; ha.s already pointed out very serious objections to fhi> theory 
and there is no need to rejieat them here. We may, however, remark that it 
is b_\ no means certain that by Me.se the middle note of the Greater Perfect 
.System was meant. It is very probable that only the Dorian scale i- 
intended. and even if other .‘-cales are to be iiicltided the 'Mese’ may bi' 
mereh’ the fourth note ascending in any scale. i' .Still, the rejection or 
acceptance of Macran s theory does not involve the acceptance or rejection of 
the modal view of Greek tntisic; it deals only with one p.crticular view of the 
kind of modality. The evidence is too slender and the objections too weighty 
to justify an implicit belief in this theory. 


.Such a view of course invohes tlie ii^e of 
M hat is known <is the 6vo^a(Tia Kara Qi(Tiv, or 
nomenclature bs' poitioii and not by function. 
It <b »es not occur dcHnitely befnre Claudiiw 
Ptolemaeus bat Aristotle, /Wi/o-v, m. 3. 


1270 n. seems to imply it. It may even haw 
been the oiib*r of the two nomenclature^', 
cf. Well and Keinath, J*lnfnrq)if^, p. 44, 
n. 107. 


J.H.S.— VOL. XL. 


1 ^ 
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IX. 


We have now traced a modal structure in Greek music from the times 
before Plato down at least to a few centuries after the death of Aristoxenos. 
Up to this point our authorities have been Greek musicians themselves, such 
as Aristoxenos, or writers compiling from older Greek sources, as Aristides 
Quintilianus : but for the remainder of the history of modality we shall have 
little to do with Greek musicians. Evidence for the next stage has to be 
sought from an Alexandrian writer, Claudius Ptolemaeus, while the final 
stage is found only in the ecclesiastical writers on music. The reason for this 
significant fact is not hard to find. The battle of Chaeronea in 338 B.C., 
while crushing the liberties of the Greek states, did in the long run result in 
a spreading of Greek culture and learning, and the new city of Alexandria 
gradually became one of the most wealthy and enlightened cities of the known 
world. The first two rulers founded the magnificent library there, and their 
successors, whatever faults they had morall}' or politically, carried on the 
work of encouraging the love of letters and learning. The seventh Ptolemy, 
for example, brought from Greece grammarians, philosophers, geometricians, 
painters, physicians, and musicians who taught the Alexandrians all they 
knew, t nder the care of such rulers, Alexandria became the rival of Athens 
itself and an important centre ot later Greek culture. Thus Athenaios records 
the proud boast that the Alexandrians were more skilled in music than all 
other peoples, especially in the use of kithara and flute. 

from this city came the most important musical writer of later antiquity, 
the mathematician Claudius Ptolemaeus, who brings out verv clearlv the 
modal structure of later Greek music. 

We have already described the way in which the various two-octave 
scales, the rovoi, arose from the nece.ssity of keeping melodies within the best 
range of the voice. At first the relative pitch of these tovol was not rigidlv 
fixed. Aristoxenos fp. 36) says: ‘The fifth part of our science deals with 
the key,'; in which scales are placed for the purposes of melody. Xo explana- 
tion has yet been given of the manner in which those kevs are to be found, 
or of the principle by which one must be guided in enunciating their 
number, the account ot the ke\s given by the Harmonists closelv resembles 
the observance of the days, according to which, for example, the tenth dav 
of the month at Corinth is the fifth at Athens and the eighth somewhere 
else. Just in the same way .some of the Harmonists hold that the Hypodorian 
is the lowe.st of the keys ; that half a tone above it lies the Mixolydian ; halt 
a tone higher the Dorian : a tone above the Dorian the Phrygian ; likewise 
a tone above the Phrygian, the Lydian. The number is somerimes increased 
by the addition of the Hypophrygian clarinet at the bottom of the list. 
Otheis again, ha\ing regard to the finger hole.s ot the flutes, assume intervals 
of three quarter-tones between the three lowe,st keys, the Hypophrygian, the 
Hipodoiian. and the Dorian ; a tone between the Dorian and the Phrygian ; 
three quarter-tones again between the Phrygian and the Lydian; and the 
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same distance between the Lydian and the Mixolydian. But they have not 
informed us on what principle they have persuaded themselves of this location 
of the keys.’ In practice the difference of a quarter-tone or semitone is not 
serious, but a theorist desiring to find some system in the usage of musicians 
must fix the relative pitch of the -rovoi. This we know from later writers 
was one of the great achievements of Ari.stoxenos, He himself in his extant 
writing's onlv mentions six rorot, but the result of his labours was to fix at 
least theoretically a toi'o? on each semitone of the octave, making thirteen 
rovoi in all. 

Now it is clear that if the only reason for the evolution of the rovoi was 
the desire to sing all the modes in the best range of the voice, there is no 
need for thirteen rovoi. One two? for each mode, making seven in all, would 
be sufficient. Why Aristoxenos devised a scheme of thii teen it is difficult 
to say, but possibly he was misled by an excessive desire to systematise the 
art; for the seven rovoi .system would make the Mixolydian and the Lydian 
a semitone apart while the Lydian and Phrvgian would be a whoh' tone 
apart. That may have seemed unmethodical to Aristoxenos and led him to 
introduce his so-called Aeolian two? between the Phrvgian and Lydian and 
in a similar way to put a two? on every semitone. At any rate so large a 
number of keys was unnecessary. The first writer to point this out was 
Claudius Ptolemaeus, who wrote during the middle of the second century of 
our era. He himself, to judge by the cold, impartial tone of hi.s work, was 
summing up the work of many generations of theorists and nm-'icians. A 
mathematician himself, he had a bias towards the Pythagorean school but he 
criticises Pythagoras and Philolaos no less than he does Aristoxenos. 
Possessing a more penetrating mind and a finer judgment than his preilece.s- 
sors he does not leave out of account, as so many theorists do, the practical 
art of music in his discussions. In spite of his pedantry, his crabbed style 
and his speculations on the zodiac, his work remains as one of the saiii'‘«t. 
most erudite and valuable books on music which we jiG-s-ess. 

Ptoleni}’ realised very clearly the real function of a two? as being not a 
mere raising or lowering of pitch but a means of bringing all the modes into 
one compass. The meie realisation of the function of a tozo? was as 
Ptolemy -saw sufficient to determine the number of rovoi, but it is charac- 
teristic of Ptolemy’s thoroughness that he proves his point carefully by an 
appeal to the actual practice of kithara players. This part of his wzjrk 
well worthy of a fuller description. 

We have seen already that each note of the Greater Perfect 8\-stem had 
a name derived originally from the position of the corresponding string on 
the instrument: but in the course of time the names no longer implied to 
the theorists the of a string but the /ttut'/zozz of a note in its 

relation to the other notes of the scale. The Mese for example’ was reallv 
the middle string but later it was defined as ‘the lower note of the dis- 
junctive tone which lay between the tetrachord iMe.son and the tetrachord 
Diezeugmenon.’ There is reason however to believe that the players on 
string instruments continued to call the lowest string the I’nrslambanomenos,^ 
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the liighe't the Nete and the middle one the Mese. There were thus two 
wavs of naming and regarding a note, one by its functions in a scale (Kara 
Svva/j.iv , the other by the position of the corresponding string on the lyre 
or kithara '.Kara OeaivX No confusion arose from this duality of nomencla- 
ture so lout;' as I he kithara was raised or lowered as a whole for each changfe 
of Toi'O'? , lor thi-n the IMese Kara Bvvafuv would always be coincident with 
the Mcm' Kara 6e<jtv. But the insistence of Ptolemy on these two different 
numeiiclatnres shows that some difficulty did arise in tuning (ii. 5). What 
was this difficulty ? 

In earlier 'lays it had been found easier to bring a new elScx; into range 
1)V means of a two? than to alter the stririo's of the mode already in rano’e. 

♦ O t O 

That was a matter of practical convenience and, as we have seen, the only 
I'easou I'or the existence of the rovoi. Long bef'.ire the time of Ptolemy 
howe\er the kithara had been so elaborated that it became possible to raise 
the ])itch of any string a semitone mechanically in passing; that is to sav, 
it was now easier to alter the mode within range than to tune up the whole 
of the kithara. The effect of this process will be seen better by an 
example. Take the Dorian toco? : — 

(' I);7 !■:[? F (.;[? P)j>' C' \)y E'i?' F' OIj' A.\)' By 

where the middle is both the Mese Kara hvvaixtv and the Mese Kara 
deair also, and the section F-F' the Dorian Octave wS T T T S T T;. 
If the player de.sires the Hypodorian mode he has two methods of obtaining 
it. the old method and the newer one. By the old method he would tune 
down the whole kithara to the Hypodorian two? commencing on F and 
giving the Hypodoi'ian octave-species in both the octaves F-F'. But since 
the elaboration of the kithara, it was no longer tedious to alter a few strings 
and llie kitharist had at his dispo.sal a very easy method of obtaining the 
required mode. By raising the Dp in the Dorian -wo? which he had already 
he found within the octave F-F' the Hypodorian seipionce, T S T T S T T: 
and the wdiole scale stood as; — 

Bp C Dp Ep F G Ab Bb' C' Dp' Ep' F' G' Ab' Bb" 

The middle Bb here is still the Mese Kara Beaiv, but in reference to the 
Hvpod'irian two? it is the ‘paranete diezengmenon Kara Bvvafiiv’: the low-er 
Bb is the jiro.slambanomenos Kara Oeaiv but the ‘ lichanos hvpaton Kara 
hvvafiLv: In modern terminology, we have here a Hypodorian two? 
commencing not on the tonic but on the snbdominant. By raising the 
Dp in each octave also wc obtain a Phrygian toi^o? commencing on the 
‘leading note’ or seventh degree of the scale. Similarly by raising 
the other notes we obtain other rovoi commencing on a note which is 
not their real tonic but giving within the octave F-F' a new mode or 
octave-species. 

I toleinaeus however points out that there are only six notes which we 
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can raise thus (ii. II) ; for when \\e raise the seventh (C) the Mese Kara 
Oecnv once more coincides with the Mese Kara Svvafiiv, and we have no new 
mode but only the repetition of a former one a semitone higher. But the 
object of a new rdi/o? is to obtain a new' mode; tliereforo the eightli rdros' 
formed by raising the seventh note is useless and seven tovoi are siitKcient. 
These seven essential rdrot are here gi\en with their Proslambaiiomenoi 
Kara Svvafiiv in ascending order of pitch : — 


Hvpodorian F 

H y poph ry gi a n (1 

Hypolydian -\ 

Dorian Bj^ 

Phrygian (J 

Lydian I) 

Mixolydian Ejj 


There is no need to point out at length how decisive the work of 
Ptolemy is for the contention that modality was the basis of Greek music and 
the connecting link between that and our own. I’tolemy himself is not an 
innovator but an energetic .scholar who sums up the result.s of centuries of 
work. The number of essential tovoi must have been realised long before 
him : he was the first to treat the subject fully. One point however must be 
clearly understood : the tovoi as they existed in practice m the time of 
Ptolemy were called tovoi but actually were modes pure and simple ; for tin/ 
‘scheme’ of the kithara was changed with the alteration of every string. 
Ptolemy him.self lealised this fact but later mediaeval theorists faih?d to 
perceive it, as will be seen shortly. 


.\. 

The most vital part of our w'ork is now complete and it .should be dear 
that Greek music was modal down at least to the time of Ptolemv. Pew 
would deny that the modes as we find them in Ptolemy are the basis of the 
liturgical music of the Church and consequently the ultimate basis of modern 
music. At the same time it is not an entirely ea.sy matter to thread our 
way through the theorists of the middle ages and we must be prepared 
to find there misunderstandings and mistakes which, howevi/r interesting 
thev may be, served only to add confusion to an already ditficult 
subject. 

The Christian church, whose minor glory it is to have been the musical 
link between the Greeks and oinselves, had its chief seats in cities which 
were Greek in culture. We have seen how Alexandria in particular had 
become one of the greatest centres of Hellenic culture, influencing the whole 
Mediterranean civilization. Rome too owed a great debt to Greece in music 
as well as in literature; and whatever the aboriginal music ot Italy mav have 
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been, all traces of it were lost by the end of the Punic wars. In the time of 
Cicero some connoisseurs could recognise the music of Greek choruses after 
the first few notes had been played.^® Vitruvius too shows the Aristoxenian 
theory in vogue in Rome in the time of Augustus. Many of the extant 
pieces of Greek music date actually from the early Empire and most of the 
theoretical works were written during that period. As far as music was 
concerned the Mediterranean civilization as a whole was entireR indebted 
to Greece. 

In this atmosphere of Greek culture the Christian Church grew strong, 
and it was Greek rather than Hebrew music which became the foundation of 
the liturgy.^® The influence of music on the spirit was clearly recognised, 
and in accordance with the advice of the Apostles sacred songs were freely 
used.®^ Roman and Corinthian and Alexandrian proselytes were accustomed 
only to Greek music, and the sacred hymns of the Church would of necessitv 
be based on the kind of music then in vogue. ‘ Secular and degrading 
ceremonial forms would naturally have been rejected as unworthy of imitation 
and models would be looked for in the graver kinds of music, in the hymns to 
the gods, and the long narrative cantatas of the Graeco-Roman kitharodoi : 
but it will still remain none the less evident that the music of the Christian 
ritual, from the nature of the conditions under which it came into being, 
must for a long time have resembled in its general outlines the music which 
was going on around it. We should therefore expect to find deeply marked 
traces at least of the Graeco-Roman practice in the first efforts of the Church. 
And turning to the oldest Christian compositions, the hymns and antiphons 
of the Office of which the earliest examples date from the fourth century, we 
find these expectations amply justified.’ 22 By this time the diatonic ‘ genus ’ 
had won its way to absolute supremacy. Even in the time of Plutarch the 
enharmonic was falling into disuse and Gaudentios in the fourth century 
tells U.S definitely that both the enharmonic and chromatic had become 
obsolete. 

Perhaps the most interesting link between the Greek times and our own 
IS found in the Water-organ. This instrument was invented by Ctesibius, 
an Alexandrian and contemporary of Archimedes (230 b.c.). Its use spread 
rapidly, and Vitruvius gives us a detailed description of it 'Dc Arch. x. 8). 
It "v^as employed eaily in the Church, and is mentioned frecjuently by 
ecclesiastical iMiters.^® Ihe early adoption of this instrument may be 
legaided as a definite indication that Christian music was none other than 


Cic. Arad. Pr. ii. 7. Quam multa, ijuae 
nos fiigiunt. in cantu exauiliunt in co genere 
e.xercitati ; rjui primo inflatu tibicinis Antio- 
pani esse aiunt aiit Andromaeham cum id nos 
ne siispiciemur ijuidem. 

1). It. Morin (Le.- Vrritahlr^ Orttfinm flu 
Chant UrCjorii.n, 1904) would have us believe 
that the ornamental melodics were Hebrew 
aim anterior to the syllabic music ' cf. Gevaert, 
Lft MthijiiSe Antirjne dans le Chant del' Eylisf). 


-* Cf. Eusebius, Hist. Ecchs. v. 28. 5 ; 
Augustine, Confess, ix. 7 ; John Cotton, o ap 
X. ; Pambo, Gerojitikon {Gerbertus, i. ). 

V\ ooldridge, Oxford History of Musir, 
vol. 1 . p. O.”). 

Tcrtullian, De Anim. 14 ; Cassiodorus, 
Exfmsitio III Psal. cL ; Isidorus, Etymol. iii. 
21. cf. Rev. dts Et. Gr. 1896, p. 23 : Philo- 
toijiis, 1906, Ixv. 
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the contemporary Greek music ; for, unlike the string instruments, it could 
not be retuned once it was made. , 

The first important name we meet in connexion with Christian music is 
that of St. Ambrose, Bishop of ililan about the year 300 .a.d. Until quite 
recent times there was a tradition firmly believed that he took from the 
Greeks four modes and made them the basis of liturgical music. Such a view 
is no longer held, but it is undisputed that St. Ambro.se did introduce into 
Europe what is known as antiphonal singing. This style came actuallv from 
the Greek city of Antioch, and after the experiment of St. Ambrose, Pope 
Celestin (422-432) authorised its use throughout the Church. (St. Augustine 
in his Confes^ioii.-i describes the warming eft’ect of this chatige on the 
minds of listeners. But no old writer is found to attribute definitelv 
to St. Ambrose the introduction of Greek nindex into the music of the 
liturgy. By the natural sequence of events they had been there from the 
beginning. 

It has already been hinted that the mediaeval theorists are confusing 
and the source of the confusion is to be found in the work of a non-Christian 
writer, Boethius. For Latin readers he transcribed a.s best he could the 
elements of the arts and sciences of Greece, geometry, arithmetic and music. 
In music he seems to have taken for his basis the work of Ptolemaeus : 
but he transcribed Ptolemy so badly that Gevaert doubts whether he knew 
the Alexandrian work at first hand. Chajiters 13 to 17 of the fourth book of 
his Institutio Musico contain the gist of the trouble. He commences by 
giving the seven species of the octave, first by numbers ami leferonces to a 
diagram, secondly by names. We find that whereas Kleonides and other 
writers give the Mixolydian as the first species and the Hypodorian as the 
seventh, Boethius has reversed the order. That may of course be a ])urely 
arbitrary arrangement but it is very suspicious when we remember that the 
order of the octave-species is just the reverse of that of the keys (twol) 

' cf. Sect. VII,). Has Boethius mixed them up? A glance at chapters 15 
and 16 at once convinces us that he has ; for his language is vague and the 
table he gives with a curiously garbled Greek notation for the Seven ' moiles’ 
is actually a list of the seven tovoi of Ptolemy each extending to two octaves. 
Furthermore he adds a Hypermixolydian ‘mode’ marking it as the highest 
and the Hypodorian as the lowest. This eighth ‘ mode’ (he acknowledges it 
to be ‘ incongruum is explained by saying that Ptolemy added it. As a 
matter of fact Ptolemy devoted a whole chapter to proving that there were 
only seven octave-species and therefore only seven tovoi, ( ii. 9;. What has 
happened ? It has already been pointed out that the tovoi given by 
Ptolemv are realh' modes even though they retain the old name of tovoi,. 
Boethius seems partly to have realised this fact but failed to see in what w.ay 
exactly the tovoi of Ptolemy came to be modes. Consequently his list of 
‘ inodes ’ is really a list of the tovoi and as a further re.sult, w'e find them in 


Thewloretu^, ap. CassiodoriK, Ni^i. h'cclni. Trii^rirl. \. 33 : Uiclonis. i 7 . s. 

Lihf i- olii. vol. i. ’i-'in. 
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the reverse pilch order of 
lists in ascending order of 

Orhin -Spei'ii ■■ 

i\Iixoivdian 
Lydian 
Fhivgian 
Dorian 
Hypolydian 
Hypojihrygian 
Hvpodorian 


the ‘ octave-species ’ of 
litch are : — ■ 

Tovoi of Ptftlemy 

Hypodorian 

Hypophrvgian 

Hypolydian 

Dorian 

Phrygian 

Lydian 

Mixolydian 


r theorists. The three 

" of Bot-thiiii- 

Hypodorian 

Hypophrvgian 

Hypolydian 

Dorian 

Phrygian 

Lydian 

Mixolydian 

Hyperinixolydian 


A further example of the growing confusion in nomenclature ("and 
consequently in theory) is found in an interesting letter which Cassiodorus. 
the first Christian writer on music, sent about the year 508 A.D. in the 
name of the great Theodoric, charging his friend Boethius to choose for the 
French king Clovis a talented kithara player. In this letter we have 
mention of five ‘ toni ’ with their names and a description of the effects they 
had upon the emotions of men: and it seems that Cassiodorus is really 
referring to the modes and not to the keys. As we shall have occasion to 
remark, later theorists argued at length about the proper word to use, 

‘ modus ’ or ■ tonus.’ 

Already in the Iiistitutiones Musicae of Cassiodorus much of the 
Church liturgy seems to be fixed ; but the only theory wLich is given is a 
garbled version of the old Greek one. These early writers seem to have 
looked definitely to the Greeks as their musical ancestors, but in the actual 
composition of melodies they modelled their work on concrete examples 
rather than according to a rigid theory. Violent changes of principle or far- 
reaching innovations of course played no part in the musical history of this 
period. The art of composition was conducted along well-worn channels even 
though the theory was growing dim and confused. After the political events 
of the last half of the sixth century all real knowledge of the old theory 
died away and St. Isidore early in the next century can scarcely understand 
Boethius or Cassiodorus. 

From this point until the ninth century we find no musical treatise 
of any kind though the composition of melodies continued steadily. The 
.silence is broken about 850 .\.D. by a certain Aurelian in his Musica 
Disciplimi, where a new theory makes its appearance. After a poor account 
of the old Greek theory he mentions eight ‘ toni,’ four authentic and four 
plagal. So far as we can judge, during the centuries intervening between 
Cas.siodorus and Aurelian the churches of Asia Minor had evolved for their 
own convenience a new theory. It was .seen that the vast majority of 
melodies ended on one of four notes. Some melodies never went below these 
‘Finals,’ others went as much as a fourth below. The melodies which did 
not go below the Final were called authentic, the others plagal. Thus on 
to the old mii.sic a new theory was grafted. 
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The next and most interesting stage is the grafting of the mistaken 
theory of Boethius on to the new theory of the mofles. Notkeriis, a Spanish 
writer of the tenth century, gives the first indication of it . for in his treatis<‘ 
he gives the eight modes (he does not make up hi.s mind whether they are 
‘modi’ or ‘ toni ’) in ascending order as : Hypodorian. Hypoplirygian, Hypo- 
Ivdian, Dorian, Phrygian, Lydian, Mixolydian, Hyperniixolydian, which are 
just the modes of Boethius. Thus the lowest of the ecclesiastical modes is 
equated with the lowest of the pseudo-modes of Boethius. 

In the same centurv, Guido stands alone in refu.sing to bow down to 
Boethius whose book is ‘of no use to musicians but only to philosophers.’ 
By the end of the eleventh century however the matter ha.-- been definitely 
settled. The modes are now called ‘toni’ and -lohn Cotton ('chap, x. ' gives 
them fully as ; — 


I. 

Protus Autheiitus 

Dorian 

... (D-D, 

Filial I) 

2. 

Protus Plagalis 

Hypodorian 

. , . A-A 

. D 

3. 

Deuterus Authentus 

Phrygian . . 

. . ti-:~L 

. E 

4. 

Deuterus Plagalis . . . 

Hypophrvgian 

... B-B 

E 

5. 

Tritus Authentus ... 

Lydian 

F-F 

., F 

6. 

Tritus Plagalis 

Hypolydian 

. . (. -G , 

F 

7. 

Tetiadus Authentus 

Mixolydian 

G-C 

(■; 

S. 

Tetradus Plagalis ... 

Hypomixolyiliaii 

... D-D 

G 


It is noteworthv' that the Hyjiermixolydian is now called the Hypo- 
niixol^'dian and can in no sense be said to be the highest mode 'supremus, 
as Notkerus stated. 

In this state the ecclesiastical modes have remained until the present 
day in the liturgy of the church. The manner in which modern music was 
gradually developed from them can be found in any work on musical history 
and need not concern us here. But before leaving the subject however our 
results may be seen to advantage in tabular form. 

(1) The eiSv or octave-species are in the reverse order of pitch to 
the seven tovoi of Ptolemy: — 


Thf- (X5r] Tht rojot oj pfjAtmij ns'.tndiuy 


Mixolydian ... 

. . ;b-b) 

Hypodorian... 

comni'-'iices on I’ 

Lydian 

.. (C-Ci 

Hypophrygian 

G 

Phrygian 

... (D-Dj 

Hypolydian ... 

, .V 

Dorian 

... CE-Ej 

Dorian 

. Br? 

Hypolydian 

... F~Fj 

Phrygian 

, ( ' 

Hypophrygian 

... 'G-G,i 

Lydian 

. 1) 

Hypodorian 

... G\-A) 

Mi.xolydian ... 

Eb 


(2) Boethius vaguely transcribed the rovoi of Ptolemy a.s mode,-.: the 
eccle-siastical writers gave to the lowest of their ‘modes’’ or ‘ tones’ the name 
of the low'est of the pseudo-modes of Boethius thus : — • 
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Scales of Botthiu-s 

ascending 

Liturgical Toiler 

ascending 

Hypodorian 

... F 

Hypodorian 

... (A-A) 

Hypophrygian . . . 

... G 

Hy'pophrygian 

(B-B) 

Hypolydian 

... A 

Hypolydian 

... (C-C) 

Dorian 

... Bb 

Dorian 

... (D-D) 

Phrygian 

... C 

Phry'gian 

... (E-E) 

Lydian 

... D 

Lydian 

... (F-F) 

Mixolydian 

... Eb 

Mixolydian 

... (G-G) 

Hvpermixolydian 

7 

Hypomixolydian 

... (D-D) 


r3) The Greek octave-species do not as a consequence correspond with 
the liturgical modes of the same name: — 



Greek elb-n 

Liturgical Tones 

Mixolydian 

... B-B 

G-G 

Lydian 

... C-C 

F-F 

Phrygian 

... D-D 

E-E 

Dorian 

. E-E 

D-D 

Hypolvdian 

... F-F 

C-C 

Hypophrygian 

G— G 

B-B 

Hypodorian 

... A-A 

A-A 

Hypomixolydian 

— 

(D-D) 

What then are the general results of our investigations? Greek music 

was modal in structure before the time of Plato in 

the form of the ap/xoviai; 

it continued so in post-Aristoxenian 

times in the 

form of the eiBr) rov Sia 

TTaaoJv ; and remained so at least as 

far as the time 

of Claudius Ptolemaeus. 


This modal music became the foundation of the church liturgy and though 
the underlying theory' became obscured during the middle ages, the music 
itself remained essentially modal. Thus the connexion is not as difficult to 
trace as some authorities believe or as well defined as others have assumed. 
While on the one hand it is not a fully documented and demonstrable fact 
it is on the other hand far more than a hazardous conjecture. As far as we 
are likely to know, it is, in the main outlines at least, certain and real ; and 
we may without exaggeration regard modern music as the lineal descendant 
of Greek. 

J. F. Mountfoed. 

Thi Unirerfilij. Edinhurijh 



CORNELIUS NEPOS. SOME FURTHER NOTES. 

In an article published in the last volume of this Jonriitil, Mr. How 
discusses the problems of the Parian expedition of Miltiades and the Battle 
of Marathon, in the light of recent views. The version given by Nepos of 
these event.s I subjected to an analysis in an article published just before 
the war! and I came to certain conclusions in regard to the sources used bv 
the Roman historian. Mr. How agrees with me in accejiting the general 
view that Ephorus is the chief inspiration of Nepos. Ho refuses, however, 
to credit Ephorus with any more special knowledge than that which a 
student of Herodotus might acc.piire. Ephorus is, in I'act, the rationaliser, 
and a poor one at that, of Herodotus. 

The problem raised by Mr. How is whether we are g'ung to accept the 
account Herodotus gives of Marathon and Paros or the rationalised version 
of Ephorus. Without hesitation Mr. How accepts Herodotus and rejects 
Ephorus root and branch. Here I must as.sociate myself entirelv with 
Mr. How in his appreciation of Herodotus but cannot help retaining a 
preference for some of the elements of the Ephorus-Nepos version of events 
at Lemnos, Marathon and Paros. Herodotus, it goes without saying, is 
vastly the better historian as a rule, but his account of this period of history 
lacks exact!}' that discrimination and rationali'-m which he applies elsewhere 
with such success. Because Ephorus is a rationalist he need not be con 
demned then and there. To be a rationalist in the fourth century n.i'. 
meant, amongst other things, that one made errors and that one interpreted 
early history in the terms of later. That Ephorus did this is, alas, only too 
obvious. But the rationalist of those times had the advantage of being 
able to examine evidence of authorities which have since perished. In the 
process many scraps of evidence from such authorities were kept, and the 
preservation of the rationalist version implies the possibility of the survival 
of fragments of records which have otherwise perished. I can make myself 
clear by referring to a few points in the Ephorus-Nepos account of Marathon, 
Lemnos and Paros. My own view is ou fund entirely in agreement with 
that of Mr. How, but in his determination to dispose of Ephorus he has 
swept away everything which that historian might have bequeathed to us. 

ilarathon, perhaps the most important battle in antiquity, is the least 
accurately descrihed. So to-day the modern counterpart of Marathon — the 

' KHoj 1914, pp. 69-9*». 
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battle of the Hlariie — still remains wrapped in obscurity : as far as I know, 
there is no complete and accurate account of it. The problem of the cavalry 
at Marathon, as e.xplained in modern theories, finds a parallel in the sudden 
decision of Von Kluck to change his direction. The cause of obscurity in 
each case is much the same ; the importance of the result overshadows the 
events that led up to it. To press the analogy still further, a modern 
rationalist, writing a history of the Marne, would examine all the numerous 
theories, even that which attributed Von Kluck’s turningf to his fear of 
Russian troops landed at the Chatinel ports. The modern rationalist, 
particularly if he were French and not a high militarv official, would 
present us with a neat version of the battle with the edges well rounded off. 
But here and there in the account there would be scraps of new and perhaps 
startling information. So too Ephorus. In the case of Marathon I take as 
such scraps (1) the story that the flreek position was in nuUcibus 
ino7itiinn : (2) the ' no/vi ors,’ by which something approximating to barbed 
wire supplied the Greek lack of cavalry ; (3) the use of their favourable 
position to prevent enfilade — or in the words of Nepos ' nj Diontiu'tn 
tegerentur (dtitii.dine.’ 

The first I accept as good information, whatever its source, because it is 
entirely confirmed by the evidence of the battlefield. There within easy 
range of the .Soros is a mountain spur (Mt. Agrieliki) between the end of 
which and the sea — a very narrow space — the Persians would have to pass. 
Deployed at its foot the Greeks would be mastei’s of the strategy. Safe 
against encirclement they could strike the Persians on the flank if they 
attempted to march on Athens, just as Maunoury launched his army at 
Von Kluck when that general was marching on Paris. The actual beginning 
of the battle was brought about, I imagine, by the very movement the 
Greeks had anticipated. A charge from the mountain spur (jn to the flanks 
of the Persians would bring about the conflict e.xactly at the Soros. 

The second and third points rest on their own merits. Troops 
entrenched traditionally employ obstacles. The men of Marathon were none 
the less heroes if they did so too. They also protect their flanks; if not, 
they are unworthy of their weapons. 

So much for the rationalism of the story. At lea.st it makes the battle 
a reality. The presence or otherwise of the cavalry is of less importance if 
the battle proves to be a counterpart of the Marne. All arms, even cavalry, 
can be destroyed by infantry if caught in the Hank. The Persian may well 
have been fool enough to imagine that his numbers entitled him to treat the 
Greeks as a ‘ contained force ’ and march straight on Athen.s. If Von Btilow 
could commit the crowning folly of sending his formations across the front 
of a great but despised Allied army, it is not unreasonable to press the 
analogy in the case of Hippias or the Pei-sian leader. 

Nothing sufficient to justify this amount of reconstruction is to be 
found in Herodotus and this much can be said in support of Ephorus, that 
the three points quoted above are perfectly legitimate information and do 
not have the appearance of being the product of his inner consciousness. 
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Mr. How, on the other hand, still adhere.s to the theory (p. 5-i) that the 
battle was precipitated by the, division of the Persian forces, a view that 
relies for its cogency upon the authority of Suidas. I must confess invself to 
a preference for the outline which is .suggested by Ephorus who. if no better, 
is at least a.s good evidence as Suidas, and whose view has the additional 
advantage of agreeing with the lie of the ground. 

In regard to the numbers of the Persian army I sliould be surprised to 
find the figure given in Xepos of 200,000 infantry and 10.000 cavalrv in anv 
rationalist account of the battle. I have visited the field of Marathon twice 
since the war and feel little hesitation in declaring that the ground avadabli; 
for the battle could barely contain more than five divisions (jf the British 
type '20 000 strong each) drawn up in parade order. Even then there would 
be but little room for manceuvre. This sherws that Ephoiiis was n<rt such 
a skilful rationalist as one might believe and that he drew from sources 
which were at times incorrect as well as correct. In view of the statement 
of Polvbius that Ephorus knew nothing about land warfare - it seems still 
les.s likely that he has given us a merely rationalist account of the battle. 
Had he done so it might well have been iininti'lligible ’ As it is, the 
intelligibility of the account is derived from the new sources from which 
he drew. 

In regard to the Lenmian exjiedirion the Xepos-E[)horus acamiit i' 
again purely rationalist in appearance. I have already dealt with this in my 
paper referred to above. The divorgetice in this case betwi.-eii the aceounts 
of Xepos and Herodotus is not great, but wiiat difference then.- is is marked. 
In Xepos it is all described in a rationalistic wa\ as part of a policy and not 
as the wild raid that Herodotus makes it out tu be. Mr. How would. 
I imagine, condemn it as useless and unconvincing ration.di.sm. Fortunately 
there is in exi.stence an inscription from Lemnos, found in IblO,'’ which 
the finders, iNEM. Picard and Reinach, attribute to the time of Miltiades 
The inscription sets forth a list of Athenian klorouchs and seems to justify 
the view that the visit of Miltiades either in the first or second instance 
was part of an official Athenian policy^ as described in the X^epos-Ephorus 
account. Here again we find the rationalism of Ephorus supported by fact 
At ^Faralhon it was the facts of nature, here it is the facts of archaeology. 

There remains the Parian episode. ,Mr. How admits fp. .51* j that 
Ephorus 'gives what is on the face of it the more probable story,’ but he 
again considers it as an inference from the account of Herodotus. This may 
well be so, but it may equally be, as I suggested, that it is an inference from 
evidence other than that of Herodotus. ‘ Here, as elsewhere,' says Mr. How 
(p. 60), ‘ Ephorus gives us little more than a plausible but shallow attempt to 
rationahiie the biased and defective traditiun preserved in Herodotus.’ All (jf 

- XU. ’25. at By/aiitiiim iHdt. vi. .■)). The eiun type.s 

^ B.V H. inT2, p, dSU. of the llallipoli peninsul.i of the time o 

■‘The advantages of the poluy of holding il lit iadts support the view that he was acting 
the Dardanelles uere made' obvious to Athens on authority from Athens, 
bv the exploits of Hisfiaeus and the Lesliian.s 
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this may be only too true and we can well picture the luckless Ephoriis 
racking his brains over his Herodotus and hoping for light t5 dawn in his 
inner rationalistic consciousness. But, as I suggested above and as the 
accounts of Marathon and Lemnos seem to suggest, Ephorus had sometiiing 
besides Herodotus.^ What that something was I suggested very tentatively 
in my paper. It was there proposed that some independent writer preserved 
in the time of Ephorus gave an account of the Persian Wars and based his 
account upon Philaid memoirs. The name of Dionysius of Miletus was 
suggested as a mere conjecture.® Fortunately for myself I left it in the 
realm of conjecture because Mr. How's strictures upon the probability of the 
writer being Dionysius are very convincing. Mr. How has further con- 
tributed an important addition to the discussion by showing how Herodotus 
himself drew from Philaid traditions. But the fact that he drew from Philaid 
sources as long as they did not conflict with his Alcmaeonid descriptions 
makes it the more probable that Philaid stories, at any rate, in his time were 
to be had for the asking; and some such stories, I take it, fell later into the 
hands of Ephorus whose account, as given in Nepos, cannot, with all its 
faults, be dismissed as rationalistic moonshine. Its facts at tinie.s fit with a 
most disconcerting e.xactness into the facts as we know them from other 
sources. 

S. CAS.SON. 

® The Scholiast on Pindar .suggests that Oelo of Syracuse ; F.G.H. i. p. 264. 

Epliorus followed Pindar in his account of " See p. 87 of my article. 



THE HEROIC SOPHROSYNE AND THE FORM OF 
HOMER’S POETRY. 


An' Epic is not made by piecing together a series of heroic adjusting their discre- 
pancies and making them into a continuous narrati\e. There is only one thing \iliicli can 
master the perplexed stuff of epic material into unity : and that is, an ability to sec in 
particular human experience some significant symbolism of man's general destiny. We do not 
appreciate what Homer did for his lime, and is still doing for all the world, mile-' we see the 
warfare and the adventure as ,-yiubols of the primary coinage of life And it is not in- nioial-, 
but Homer's art that docs that for us. — L.tsCEU.K- .Aderckomhir, Thf Eih>'. 

I.— The ModejsTy oe Dio.med. 

Paxdar has shot his arrow at Menelaus. The truce is broken, anti the 
critics have been fretting for a display of Agamemnon's protvess ever since 
they heard the jiromise and incitement of the Lying Dream, Now, at last, 
thev think, Agamemnon will lead the attack, and the story can devt‘hi]ie. 
A king ought not to sleep all night, said the Dream : and now, wiih the 
truce broken, and his precious brother wounded, Agamemnon will surely 
wake up. He does. ‘Then you would not have seen Agamemnon sleeping 
nor shirking, but very eager to the tight. He left the horses and the 
chariot , . . and went on foot , . .’ To the battle ‘ No, to review his forees 
The critics relapse into despondency, while Agamemnon goes his round-. 
When he has finished, it is not he, but Diomed, who performs the prodigies 
and wins the glory. Could anything be more provoking — to a critic who 
wants to get the Trojans to the ships before anger has had time to eat into 
Achilles’ sold I It is small comfort that Diomed ilisposes of Pandar. Even 
here, the critics notice, Homer displays a lamentable obtn.sene.-s to the moral 
issue. Pandar has broken solemn oath and covenant. Vet Homer lets him 
die without a word of reprobation. They do not notice that Athene guides 
the spear of Diomed through Pandar’s perjured tongue. Is not that better 
art than a dissertation on punishment and crime > 

But Diomed has nobler quarry than Pandar. Egged on by Athene, he 
actually wounds the goddess Aphrodite, and subsetjuently overthrows no Ic.ss 
a warrior than Ares. Surely unpardonable in Homer to allow mere ])iomed 
to do such wonders when the hero Achilles is to have no nobler victim than 
the mortal Hector ? 

But there is another shock to come. Fresh from the overthrow of his 
divine antagonists, Diomed meets an ordinary though heroic mortal, and 
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straightway moralise.- about the impropriety of mortals fighting gods 
(vi. 1‘2<S). Has Homer forgotten so soon Or shall we rather say that the 
dialogue with Glaukos is a ‘patch,’ originally unconnected with the Arlsteia 
of Diomed. and fitted in by some ‘redactor,’ to serve as a transition from the 
fighting to the (piiet homes of Tro\’ ? 

I \entiire to think thi.s criticism will vanish into air when once we 
understand the artistic purpose of the episode. I tremble as I write, because 
I reinomber that my friend Dr. Leaf has found, between the hero’s exjjloits 
and his talk to Glaukos, 'an inconsistency that admits of no palliation.’ Yet 
I believe there is nothing here to palliate, human nature being what it is, 
and Athene being, after all, a very mischievous, as well as an ingenious, 
goddess. It was she who made Pandar break the truce, then punished him 
foi' breaking it. It was she who incited modest Diomed to fight and wound 
her Olympian rivals. For Diomed is really modest. That is why it is 
appropriate for him, above all others, to win triumphs after Achilles has left 
the field, while the results of Agamemnon'.s pride are still impending. It is 
his modesty that gives significance to the whole episode, including the light 
comedy of the encounter with what Dr. Leaf, in .somewhat awestruck 
language, calls ‘ the great jiuwer.- of heaven ' : ^ and that is why his modesty is 
stressed both in the prelude. Agamemnon'.s review, and. in the epilogue, the 
interview with (.dauku-. 

The poet who created the Iliad worked on a large plan, with no fear or 
pedants, and with no an.xiety to hurry his work to its conclusion. Having 
first described the quarrel between Agamemnon and Achilles, he has made it 
more significant by showing us the background of the larger quarrel between 
Greek and Trojan. He has symbolised the larger issue by pitting Menelaus, 
the wronged hu.sband. against Paris, the wife-stealer. iMenelaus has fought 
better, but Paris has been saved by Aphrodite. And then, the prelude 
finished, Pandar has conveiiioiulv broken the truce. The stage is cleared for 
action. Let the fight begin. 

Agamemnon, we know, is in the wrong. His Arivtei(i rnu.st not come 
until he has suffered, and has offered some amends. His confidence must be 
followed by defeat. Once he has played his part, the Greeks must be presseil 
back to the ships, there to lose many men and to suffer the last agony of 
humiliation, before Achilles, whom through Agamemnon they have .slighted, 
returns to change the fortune of the day. to win the victory for them, and to 
suffer his own tragedy. Once that great movement has begun, there is no 
room for e.xploits from Achaean heroes, save Patroclus and Achilles. And 
yet, if the defeat of the Achacans is to matter, the Achaeans must have a 
chance to show how wonderful they are. Even without Achilles, fighting 
only with ‘ the best man after the son of Peleus,’ they must perform great 
prodigies. So Diomed has his day. But it is equally important that 
Diomed, henvever brilliant, should not so absorb our imagination that the 


^ Professor Ridt^eway rennnd- me that half-barbarous, foreign divinities, not to lie 
Are.- and Aphrodite are still regarded as treated so seriously as the great Olympians, 
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subsequent performances of Hector, Patroclus, and above all Achille.s, leave 
us cold. The critics, if they could believe that Homer has a sense of humour, 
would perceive that Diomed, with alt his bravery and his nobility of gesture, 
is, in fact, engaged upon a series of adventures in which the element of 
comedy, not tragedy, prevails. It is, indeed, an exploit to wound Aphrodite 
and Ares. But is it tragically great ? Can it compare for tragic greatness 
with the killing of Patroclus by Hector and the revenge of Achilles for his 
friend ? It is precisely because he must not overshadow Achilles that 
Diomed is pitted against gods. Because the gods in Homer, magnificent as 
they are, are less serious, less important morally, than men. Where the 
gods intervene, except when the main tragedy of Achilles is concerned, they 
generally bring a touch of comedy. 

Lastly, the episode of Diomed. if it is to enhance the efiect of the whole 
poem, not simply to delay the action, must be relevant to the main theme of 
the Iliad. But unless we state that theme correctly, we cannot judge the 
relevance or the irrelevance of episodes. The theme is not ‘ the siege of 
Troy,’ but the wrath of Achilles, with all that it implies, both about the 
siege of Troy, and about human life in all times and all circumstances, 
Mr. Abercrombie, who speaks with the authority of a poet, has pointed out 
that ‘ the whole meaning of Homer ’ is most clearly indicated in such words 
as those of Achilles to Thetis : ‘ Mother, since thou didst bear mo to be so 
short-lived, Zeus . . . should especially have bestowed honour on me.’ He 
has rightly linked these words with Sarpedon’s challenge to death : ‘ Death 
ends everything so far as he is concerned . . . his courage looks for reward 
hereafter. Xo; but since the thousand fates of death are always instant 
round us: since the generations of men are of no more account than leaves 
of a tree ... he wilt stand in death'.s way.’ The hero, in fact, is one who 
‘ knows himself’ to be a mortal man, and who is therefore brave and 
generous. Achilles has chosen honour and a short life rather than normal 
undistinguished prosperity. Honour i.s his chief motive, and his honour has 
been outraged by Agamemnon. Therefore he withdraws from the fight. 
But as the days pass, he becomes bitter. His just indignation passes into 
excess. Agamemnon, in defeat, will pocket his pride, and offer generous 
amends. Achilles will refuse, and put him.'-elf in the wrong. Then, in the 
sequel, he will let Patroclus take his own place anfl face Hector and be 
killed. In his remorse and fury against Hector. Achilles will forget his 
o-rudge against Agamemnon, and will forget what is more important, the 
coninmn decencies of the Homeric warrifir. The measure of his passion is 
the measure of his love for Patroclus : but its result is tragic. At the end 
Achilles, too, will realise that he is only a man. Priam and Achilles together 
end the drama. The old king recognises in the murderer of his sons a man. 
with .simple human relation.s, with human sorrows, like himself. And 
Achdles recognises in Priam an old sad man. ‘Know thyself’ said the later 
Greek morality, and knowing that thou art mortal, be moderate,' That is 
the spirit in which Homer makes his jxjom end with the meeting of the 
enemies, and makes Achilles think of his own father Peleus as another Priam. 

J.ll.s. — VOL. XL. 
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Alas, unfortunate ! - Indeed the sorrows you have had to bear are 
iiiany. And your courage — to come alone to the ships of the Achaeans, 
to face the eyes of him who has killed your many good sons — \’our 
heart must be of steel.-’ Nay, sit you <lown, and let us leave our griefs 
to lie storeil up in our hearts, in spite of all our grieving, since in chill 
lamenting there is no avail. 

This is the fate that the gods have spun for us poor mortals, to live 
in sorrow : the gods alone have none There are two jars that stand in 
the house of Zeus, filled with the gifts he gives, the one with evil gifts, 
and the other with good. He for whom Zeus the Thunderer mingles 
the gifts, sometimes encounters evil, but .sometimes good; while he to 
whom Zeus giveth only of those bitter gifts, is made accursed, driven 
bv evil hunger over the earth, a vagrant and an outlaw from o-ods 
and men. 

S'-) to my father, Peleus, the gods gave splendid gifts from his birth 
up. He surpassed all other men in happiness and wealth. He wa.s 
King among the M\ rmidons, and though he was but a mortal, a godde.ss 
was made his bride. Yet upon him also the god laid an evil. No race 
of princely sons was born in his halls. One there was, born out of due 
time : and I, who am that one. instead of tending him in his old age, 
sit here at Troy, very tar from my fatherland, troubling you and vour 
children. 

And you, sir, too — we hear that in other days you too were happy. 
Through all the lands between Lesbos, Phrygia and the great Hellespont 
thiyv say that you, sir, were pre-eminent, surpa.ssing all with your wealth 
and vour sons. And now, because the gods of heaven have brought this 
fu- vour sorrow, alwavs about vour citv are battles and the killino- of 
men. Bear up. (live not vour heart to insatiable lamenting. You will 
not as'ail at all by giieving for your son. You will not raise him from 
the dead— ere that, you are like to live and suffer .some fresh evil. 

It is no accident that the //mo/, which began ^\ith the wrong done by 
Agamemnon to a suppliant old man, ends with the right done by Achilles to 
the helpless Priam. Nor is it an accident that, at the moment when he 
comes to ‘know himself’ — to recognise in the sorrow of Priam the common 
human lot to which he himself is subject — Achilles speaks of the best that 
we yjoor human creatures can c.xpect, as not perfect happiness, but a due 
admixture of evil and of good. I submit that in the episode of Diomed, 
pitched as it is and should be) at a lower level, the poet has not failed to 
give us sinnething relevant to the great issue of the poem as a whole, the 
issue of our tragic and yet splendid destiny, our mortality, with its mixture 


Ihrtrl. XXIV. .-)1S Twl. Priam .seeks to ransom the body, will he give 

.V21 ‘\our heait inubt be of steel.' See it back. Hector replies ‘ Yoiir heart is of 
\\u. 357. Hector's la.st words are recal1e<l. steel.’ 

Wiicii Aobille.s has told him that not even if 
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of good and of inevitable evil. The terms of the analogy will be tireek, not 
Christian. We shall hear of Aidos, not of faith, hope and chaiitv. 

Go back to Agamemnon, reviewing his troojis. See how this general, 
brazen-helmeted — I had almost said, brass-hatted — treats his subordinates. 
.No one. 1 think, who has had experience of military methods will complain 
of thi.s high comedy, which the critics criticise jirecisely for the incitlenfs 
which make it true. Watch Agamemnon as he give.s his ‘ many instruc- 
tions.' to his orderly; then listen, as he walks through the ranks, to his 
words of encouragement for the brave — ‘The enemy art' liars, treacherous 
oathbreakers, and we shall have them!’ — or his reproaches to the slack 
'Have vou no Shame?’ That is the first suggestion in this episotle of 
the theme of Aidbs (iv. 242). Hear how he praises Iilomeneiis find his 
Cretans: none that he honours mitre m the fight, or at other business, or 
at the feast: and none to whom he gives more gracious favours. That is 
a touch of the inspecting officer’s authentic character. He jiU'ses on, 
'rejoicing,' tij the Ajaxes. He will not urge them to the fight; no need 
of that: he only wishes all his men were like them’ then it would be 
a simple matter to take Troy. He leaves them, and moves on — to Nestor. 
Nestor, we know', is an old officer, an expert, we arc' a'sui’od, in tactics, 
but loquacious, as old men sometimes are. Agamemnon finds him, as we 
might have known, haranguing his troops on the importance of co-operati\e 
movement — and Agamemnon 'rejoiced' but could not In-lp obser\ing 
that he wished the old man were as sotmd in ivintl tind limb ns he is stout 
in heart. But tio: old age, the common lot.’ has it' eft'eet. Nestor 
rejilies that old age has its merits. It is ](re-eminent in counsel and speech. 
‘The gods do not give men all things at one time. I was young ami am 
old. But even so, I will take my place in the cavalry and give instruction 
and command: for counsel is the privilege of old age.’ The theme is 
a common variant of the doctrine of human limitations, applied here with 
a touch of comedy. But its use is relevtint to the jmet's ilesign. Agamem- 
non is himself the victim of presumptuous folly. That fact lend~ ]ifunr, 
for us, if not for the inspecting officer, to Nestor's hint about the wi-dom 
of old age. We seem to have heard that Nestor, when Agamemnon told 
his famous dream, and expounded his fatuous plan for ' testing his arin\ _ 
left the Council without expressing his opinion on the latter topic. 

However that may be, Agamemnon comes at length to the Athenians, 
the Cejihallenians. and the ingenious Odysseus. Odysseus is not hurrying, 
but is wisely and deliberately waiting to see what happens, where it will 
be best to intervene in the fighting. But the inspecting officer sees his 
chance, and takes it. He ttpbraifis Menestheus and ( tdysseiis. They are 
always first at the feast. Ought they not to be first in battle too ' Odysseus 
answci> with a very striking phrase. Let Agamemnon wait until battle 
is joined : then he w ill see what ‘ the father of Telemachiis is worth. The 
commanding officer apologises, being after all a decent man at heart. Then 
so we conic to Diomed. 

When critics talk of Agamemnon's ‘inexplicable’ rudeness to Oiomed. 

E 2 
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they forget what the inspecting officer has already experienced. He is 
getting tired and bored. The interviews with Nestor and Odysseus have 
taken toll of his nerves. If Odyssens brags that ‘the father of Telemachus’ 
will show his worth, Agamemnon can at least tell Diomed he is not the man 
his father Tydeus was. If Nestor snubs young Agamemnon with his talk 
of the grand old days, the good old methods by which ‘ the men of former 
times sacked cities,’ be sure Agamemnon will have a word for the youth 
of Diomed. When an old Staff Major has reminded the inspecting General 
that the latter is too young to remember the Mutiny, the General will look 
round for a young subaltern whom he can still impress by talk about South 
Africa. Diomed is to know that Agamemnon knew his father. What 
Tydeus did, is to be related in true Nestorian vein. And the conclusion is 
that Diomed is not the man his father was. 

It is all very unfair: but j>recisely that fact makes it genuine. The 
Agamemnon of this episode is the man who insulted Achilles. But it is 
for Diomed’s sake that the poet has composed the little comedy. To 
Agamemnon’s insults Diomed returns no answer. His modesty respects 
Agamemnon’s office (alSea-deU, 402). But Sthenelos has a word to say, and 
a word that is much to the point : ‘ Agamemnon, do not lie, when you know 
quite well what is true.’ When Agamemnon started on his tour, he was 
declaiming about victory because Zeus would nut help such liars as the 
Trojans (235). Well. Zeus has a lesson in store for Agamemnon. Sthenelos 
and his generation captured Thebes with a handful of men, because they 
trusted in the portents, and because Zeus aided them, whereas Tydeus and 
his fellows ‘perished by their own folly and pride.’ It is an admirable 
retort, and gives a fine opportunity to Diomed to show his Aidos, by 
reminding his subordinate of discipline. ‘Silence,' he says, be quiet and 
take your order from me. I have no complaint against Agamemnon. His 
will be the glory it the Achaeans win, and sorrow if they lose. Our business 
is to fight.’ ^ 

That is the prelude to the exploits of the son of Tydeus. I submit that 
it is relevant to the main theme uf the Iliml. Achilles was outrao'eouslv 
insulted by Agamemnon, and tragedy was the result. Diomed is insulted 
too, though ot course the insult is not comparable in importance. But 
Diomed will make no protest. His business is to fight. If the episode 
of Diomed was once an independent poem, it is a miracle that his character 
.should have been so admirably conceived as a foil to that of Achilles. 

When we turn to the actual fighting, the miracle, if miracle it be, not 
art, is repeated. There is a reference, at iv. 512, to the absence of Achilles, 
duly rejected as a late addition by the cluimpion.s of an independent poem 
about Diomed. But consider the context. Odysseus, by a suilden rally, has 
shaken the Trojan ranks. And what brought Odysseus into the field i 


■* Aganu'innoii'-i tre.uiiieiU of .Achilles hai- th.it fact, anil heighten the effect of Diomed'- 
undernuned the di'*ciphue of the army. The behaviour. 

‘ ' and the Tiiei^itt" ejii-'Otie illustrate 
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-A certain Antiphos, a son of Priam, had aimed at Ajax, missed his mark, and 
hit and killed ‘ Leukos, the excellent companion of Odysseus. And Odysseus 
was ver}’ wroth for his comrade that was killed ’ (484). Can you help 
thinking of Achilles and Patroclus ? And if you think of them, is it nut 
due to the poet's skill, which is preparing you to hear Apollo’s shout, ‘ Cp, 
Trojans, do not yield . . . Achilles, son of Thetis, is not fighting’ ? 

But others are fighting well enough, and Dionied best of all, till he 
is wounded by an arrow from Pandar. Nor does that stoj) him. He 
invokes Athene, and she comes to him with a promise worth the hearing, 
and an astonishing command. The promise is that he shall prove as fine a 
fighter as his father. We have not forgotten Agamemnon's insult. And the 
command is this, that Diomed, the modest, who because of Aidos, would not 
resent his general's injustice, shall stand and fight Aphrodite, slnnild .she 
cross his path. After that, no wonder that short work is made of Pandar. 
Then, Pandar disposed of, Diomed is on the point of killing Aeneas, when 
Aphrodite intervenes. She gets her wo\ind and goes. In Olymjais the poor 
lady is consoled by Zeus, her father as well as ours, in language that recalls 
the lessons always used to comfort and inspire our own poor suffering 
mottality. Read his whole speech i especially 405-41.5,, and consider 
whether the poet did not mean you to think of Hector and Androm.acho, 
of Thetis and Achilles. And when Zeus bids Ajthrodite recognise that 
the work of war is not a gift that has been given her,’ and that her own 
lovely business of marriages is far preferable, do we not hear an echo, 
humorous, but beautiful, of old Nestor’s talk about the various gifts of 
the gods to men ^ I must leave the reader to judge. But I must note, 
in passing, the complaint of Aphrodite to Ares at line .‘IGI : ‘ A mortal 
man has wounded me, the son of Tydeus, who would fight now against 
the Father, Zeus himself.’ 

Would he i Has his exploit robbed him of his mode>ty ? Almost, 
I think, it has; not quite. Back he goes to the attack, ‘though he knows 
that Apollo himself is shielding Aeneas with his arm.’ Diomed ‘ res[)ected 
not that great god, but was bent on killing Aeneas.’ Thrice he attacked, 
and thi’ice Apollo thrust his spear away. But the fourth time, when he 
■ rushed on like a daimnn.’ Apollo shouted terribly, 

■ 0 son of Tydeus. cea.se! Be wise, and see 
How vast the difference of the gods and thee.' 

And the son of Tydeus heard and ‘ withdrew' a little,’ for he avoided the 
wrath of the farshooter Apollo. Modesty, to that extent, had survived the 
test of victory'. So Apollo puts Aeneas into safety and himself retires, but 
eggs on Ares to confront this brilliant mortal, using as a taunt to spur him 
into energy the very phrase which Aphrodite useil before, ‘ The son of Tydeus 
would fight now against the Father, Zeus himself' 

That Dionied, in his relation to Agamemnon, is a foil to Achilles, we 
have alreadv seen. In the adventure just tlescribed. he is a foil also to 
Pati oclus. When Patroclus at last has won his friend’s consent, and is about 
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to enter the fielil, Achilles bids him drive the enemy from the ships, but not 
too far. He i.s not to let the glory of the battle turn his head. He is not to 
drive the Trojans up to Troy, because a god may intervene. ‘The far-worker 
Ajiollo love" them very much ’ (xvi. 94). With that hint to guide you, 
follow Patroclu" through his tragedy. Observe how modest he is at first. It 
is for the honour of Achille.s, not his own, that he will fight (270). After hi." 
first successes ho still recalls Achilles’ warning (895). But presently there 
comes a chance. At line (jlti, Aeneas, who has aimed at Meriones, and 
missed, is fuiTjuslv taunting his opponent: '(Meriones, my spear would have 
finished you, although you are a dancer, had I hit you.’ To which Merione.s 
replic" with another taunt, but couples it with the I'eminder : ‘You, too, 
Aeneas, are a mortal man.’ At that point, in words which illuminate his 
character, Patroclus intervenes. He rebukes Meriones for wrangling when 
he ought to fight. Battles are won by fighting. Words, mere words, are 
meant for the council- chamber (630!. Xow watch the serpiel. Not 
many moment." pass before Patroclus ‘ falls into great folly ’ (/U-ey’ adcrdr] 
vi^trLos, 685) : — 

For had ho observed the words (eTrd?, cf. eirem\ 630, 386) of Jhe 
son of Peleus, he would have escaped the evil fate of black death. But 
ever is the mind of Zeus more powerful than that of men, and Zeus it 
was who stirred his spirit in him. 

The gods are calling Patroclus to his death (693;, and they give him not 
only a full measure of glory at the end, but also a spirit of unreasonable 
daring, 

Patroclus would have captured Troy had not Apollo intervened. Thrice 
he as"ailod the walls and thrice Apollo thrust him back. But the fourth 
time, when he rushed on ‘like a dainndn,’ A])ollo 'shouted terriblv.' And 
Patrochi" withdrew 'a long way.' because he would avoid the wrath of the 
farshooter. Then Hector came and Patroclus faced him. With a great 
stone he blinded Hector's charioteer, who fell, like a tumbler, to the ground. 
Patroclus taunted him a" Aeimas had taunted Moiioues: ‘ Fie, you arc verv 
light i>f limb, how easily you turn your somensault. You have tumblers, I 
see. in Troy.' So, when the sun was jiassing from noon towards the hour oi 
rest from toil, Patr<iclus leapt upon the Trojans with evil purpose. Thrice he 
leapt on them, like swift Ares, shouting horribly, and thrice nine men he 
slew Hut when for the fourth time lie I'ushed on, like to a daimon, then the 
end of life came to Patroclu.s: Ajiolio met him in the midst of the battle, 
teri'iblc. 'and he did not .see him a.s he came.'-’ 

Has Diomed dwarfed the e.\})loits of Patroclus ' Are the differences and 
analogies betw een the stories the result of accident or of the clumsy imitation 
of a redactor, or of art ' 

Let us retm n to Diomed, whom we left at the end of his first adventure. 
When the second begins, Afiollo has departed, Hector has joined battle, and 


I am indeliU'il to Mr. ]). tj, Kobertson for tlistinction. Diomed saw ApoUo ; Patroclus 
pointing out to me the importance of thi" did not see liim. 
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the Greeks are back on the defensive. By the kind of repetition which Epic 
loves and which Homeric critics rarely understand, the new episode begin' 

with a reminiscence of Againeiimon’s grand review. ‘There 1 the two 

Ajaxes and Odysseus anrl Dioined, urging on the Greeks to fight . . . and the 
son of Atreus went up and down the ranks, with many an exhortation: — 

‘ Ye Greeks, be men '. The charge of battle bear : 

Your brave a.ssociates, and vourselves reveic.' 

aiSofievccv avSpuiv TrXeoye? <root . . . 

Hector is now visibly helped by Ares, and ].)iomed, when he sees it, true 
to his character, retires. He fights and makes othei-s tight, but not ag.ainst a 
god I'bOO . Athene intervenes again. f.tiomed is beginning to feel his 
wound and needs a strong incentiie. She hits on a <good theme. Aganiem- 
non talking about Tydeiis need not, perhaps, be taken tragically: but now 
Athene, his goddess, who so lately praised his valour, tells him, ■ You are not 
like your father. Tydeiis was a little man. but he could fight. He t'oiighl. 
indeed, and won, when I my.self advised him not to fight,' In the .same 
breath she orders him to seek out Ares, whom he hu' so piously .ivonh'd 
And he obeys and wims agitin. 

(.)nce more, I submit, his modesty is to be subjected to a test. The 
gods retire and mortal men are left alone to shift for themselves. After hi' 
triumph over Aphrodite, Diomed was tested by Ajiollo, and found not 
altogether wanting. Now, after a’ greater triiimjih, there comes a human 
test, more serious, as we have said, jirecisely because it is human, Diomed 
meets Glaiikos. But before the interview, two incidents occur, both rc-levant 
and jisychologically imjiortant. though the first is generally ignored and the 
second generally condemned by critics'. The first is the little episode when 
Menelaus takes a man alive and thinks (>f sparing him. but Agamemnon will 
not hear of mercy. That is meant to prepare our minds by contrasr fu' thi' 
exquisite humanity of the intercourse between Diomcil and Glaukos. The 
second is the withdrawal of Hector from the fiehl. imt fu’ tactical con- 
venience. but for pious motives. He goes to bid his jieople prav Athene to 
divert the rage of Diomed, who at this moment seems more teiiihle than 
Achilles hiniselt'. And no sooner has he gone than Dioiiie'l meets Glaukos. 
Remember how in the sequel Hector prospers while he remains nioilest. 
Remember how he is adiiscd by the wise Polydamas ; think of the omen 
which he disregards, because he trusts to Zeus, and because the best of 
omens is to fight for the fatherland; then think how the modest Hector 
changes, and prides himself on the sujqiosed patronagi' of Zeus, and finallv 
how, in the crisis of his destiny, his honour will not let him go. He has to 
die because, as he remembers, by rejecting the giod counsel ot Polvdanias, he 
has brought trouble on his people. All that has yet to come. For the 
present Hector is not ripe for glory and fu- death. For the jiresent he takes 
good advice, and the Trojans reap the benefit. 

Dioiued's interview with Glaukos is, on its lower level, a coiinterjiart and 
prelude to the final .scene of human reconciliation between Priam and 
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Achilles. We have seen the modesty and the achievement of Diomed, when 
confronted with the gods. Now he meets an antagonist he does not recog- 
nise, whose aspect is so noble that he may well be more than human. That 
is the situation. Is it ‘ an inconsistenc}’ admitting of no palliation ’ for 
Diomed to say he will not fight against a god ? And is his reference to the 
story of Lycurgus and Dionysus inartistic and irrelevant ? Before you 
dogmatise about it, see if the reference to Thetis in line 136 does not 
make you think instinctively about Achille.s. 

To Diomed’s question whether he is a man or an immortal, Glaukos 
an.swers in a famous rhesis : — 

Great-hearted son of Tvdeus, why seek my lineage i As is the 
generation of leaves, so is the generation of men. The leaves are 
scattered to earth by the wind, and others are put forth on the living 
tree when the season of spring returns. So one generation of men 
grows, and another ceases. Yet, if you wish to ask and know our lineage, 
it is well known to many. There is a city Ephyra, in the centre of 
horse-nurturing Argos, where once lived Sisyphus, most crafty and most 
gainful of men. 

So Glaukos tells the splendid story of his ancestors, and Diomed, when 
he hears it, knows that Glaukos is by ancestry a guest-friend of his owp. 
He fi.xes his spear in the ground and ‘with gentle words’ greets the new 
ftiend who is fighting for his enemies : — 

I therefore am your dear host in Argos, and you are mine in Lvcia, 
when I shall come there. Let us avoid each other’s spears in the press 
of battle. I have many Trojans and many of their glorious allies to bill, 
whomever the god deliver to me, and I catch. And you have many 
Achaeans to kill and strip, whomever you are able. Let us exchange 
our armour that the rest may know we boast that, through our fathers, 
we are friends. 

It is for this moment that we have been prepared by all the harping upon 
T 3 ’deus. The fiict is relevant to the question whether this poem was 
intended for its place in the tragedy of Achilles, son of Peleus, and Hector, 
son of Priam. 

So thev leapt down from their chariots and clasped hands, and 
pledged their friendship. And Zeus the son of Kronos robbed Glaukos 
of his sense. For he exchanged his armour with the son of Tydeus, 
giving gold for bronze, the worth of ?. hundred oxen for the worth 
of nine. 

Here at least the critics, though reluctantly, admit ‘deliberate humour.’ 
But how many of them notice the deft reference to Glaukos’ boast that he is 
son of the craftiest, most gainful man on earth ? The truth and subtletv 
of this touch has a qualitj’ which onlj' the authentic Homer has been known 
to achieve. The secret of his humour, as of his splendour and his tragedv, is 
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found in his personal, imaginative, view of life. The poet who sent Chrvses 
on his errand to the son of Atreus, is the poet who conducted Priam to the 
tent of the son of Peleus. And the poet who made Dionied’s e.vploits 
culminate in the meeting of the enemies who yet were friends, is the same 
who made Peleus bid his son trust Hera and Athene to give him strength, 
but ‘ to hold in check his passion in his breast, for loving-kindne.ss is better’ 
(ix. 254) ; the same who made Achilles cry, when Zeus had granted his 
prayer for honour, ‘ He has granted it : but what pleasure have I from it, 
since my dear friend is dead ? ’ This was the poet who, at the end, brought 
together Priam and the man who killed his sons. One of the most wonderful 
speeches in Homer, and one of the most appropriate to our present thetne, is 
this, spoken by Achilles to Lykaon, one of Priam’s sons whose life he had 
spared, but who had fallen again into his hands txxi. 9b) ; — 

Poor fool, show me no ransom. Give me no talk. Before Patroclus 
met his day of destiny, my heart was glad to spare the lives of Trojans. 
Many I took alive and sold for a price. But now not one shall escape 
death, not one of all the Trojans whom the god puts in my hand, and 
above all, not one of Priam's sons. Nay, die, my friend. Why do you 
weep ? Patroclus died, and he was far better than you. Do you not 
see how tall I am, how beautiful ? A noble man is my father, and a 
goddess my mother. Yet death and violent fate will come for me, be it 
morning, evening, or noon, when one shall take my life irom me in 
battle with his spear or with an arrow from his bow, 

‘ Die, my friend.’ Achilles kills his victim, yet even in the crisis <5f his 
agony and wrath, he is at one in his mortality and in that strange friend.'hij) 
with his enemy. That is what poetry can do with the commonplace of 
the Greek notion of l^ophrosyne. This was the vision which inspired 
and dominated the ancient world. As late as the fifth century of our 
Christian era a bad poet could pay this tribute to Homer, in a description 
of his statue ; — 

‘Bald are his temples. Yet upon them rests 
The source of Youth, Sophrosy vf’. The eves 
Are sightless. Yet doth cunning artistrv 
Shade them with brows projecting, and the face 
Is not a blind man’.s. In the empty orbs 
Is beauty, and I think the artist means 
To tell us that the poet's heart is lit 
By Wisdom’s inextinguishable flame. 

The cheeks, a little touched by withering age. 

Are sunk a little, yet remain the shrine 
Of Beauty’s partner, native Modesty.' ® 


‘ Cliristodorus of Thebe'!; Patou, A.P. vol. i. p. S4. 
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II. — The Education of Telemachus. 

Tlie introduction to the first book of the Oihjssry has been severely 
criticised. Complaint is made, first that the poet does not mention many 
quite important episodes; then, that he does menti(m such a trivial matter 
as the eating of Hyperion’s cattle. The truth is. the poet does not want 
to give a summary of contents, but to concentrate attention on his hero, 
and incidentally to strike the first significant note.s of certain themes which 
will recur throughout the poem. 

Again in the second paragraph, it is suggested that lines lG-19 ‘ in- 
terrupt the train of thought.’ But there is a simple explanation. Editors 
print a full stop after where there ought to be a comma, and fail 

to see that the sentence ovS' — evOa <f>[\oiai is j)arenthetic and the Se after 
OeoL apodotic. The sense, which is not really interrupted at all, is as 
follows : — 

When, among the circling seasons, the year came, in which the gods 
destined his return to Ithaca — though there too, among his own people, 
he was not escaped from labours — then all the gods pitied him 
except Poseidon. But Poseidon was im])Uicable again^t the god-like 
Odysseus until the very moment when he came into his own country. 

That is important for the whole artistic structure of the Odyssey. The 
gods did not worry about the hero before, because it was his destiny to 
wander for a certain term of years. Poseidon wanted to interfere to the 
last po.ssible moment, but the other gods began to pity Odysseus as soon as 
the destined year arrived. Even so, however, there were labours awaiting 
him at home. 

Having sot that matter right, consider what these two paragraphs 
contain. lirst comes the memorable description of the hero, his resourceful- 
ness, his wanderings and sorrows, and the knowledge which he gathered as 
•the fruit of his ex[)erimice. Grouped with their leader, hut contrasted, are 
the Companions whom he could not save because of their own folly. The 
reference to Hyjierion's cattle points the contrast. Then, in the second 
paragraph, we learn the situation at the opening of the action. The hero's 
home and wile are worked into the pattern. Penelope is set against 
Calypso, ‘who desired him for her husband.’ Finally, when the year of 
release arriied, the gods, except Poseidon, pitied him, but even among his 
own peojile he was not altogether escaped from labours. The whole prelude 
is intended to throw Ody.sseus into sharp relief; and for that purpose his 
name, sujipressed at the outset, emerges admirably at the end with the 
epithet avriOeo} to make it splendid. 

Nothing, so far, directly, of Telemachus or the suitors, though their 
existence is implied b}' lines 18—19. But we shall see, when the story begins, 
that the foundations have been well and truly laid. 

Poseidon has gone to the Aethiopians, and the other gods and goddesses 
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are assembled in the palace of Zeus, when Zeus begins to discourse .... of 
Odysseus ? Xo, of the noble Aegisthus, and how he brought trouble on his 
own head. An excellent ojiening, of course, for Athene, who points out tliat 
Odysseus does nrit deserve his troubles. Rut that is not the only purpose of 
lines 28-43. The contrast between Agamemnon and Ody.sseus, Olytaem- 
nestra and Penelojie, is not forgotten in the sequel: nor is the comparison 
between Aegisthus and the suitors. For the suitors, Athene's ‘ .So perish any 
other whose actions are like hi.s,’ is ominou.s. The stre.ss laid here on the 
warnings heard and disregarded by Aegisthus is artistically the prelude 
to the many warnings given in the seipiel to the suitors, to the comiade' 
of Odysseus^ and even to the wicked maidservants. All these perislied ‘ b\ 
their own wicked folly.’ The story of Agamemnon and Aegisthus plays 
in the structure of the Qi/i/xseij a jiart analogous to that of Croesus and 
Solon in Herodotus. Herodotus, indeed, was elaborating Homeric methods. 
The apparently irrelevant reflection of Zeus on the fate of Aegistlms .states, 
in fact, the central doctrine of the Odyssean view of life: — 

Fie ! What a thing is this, that mortals blame the gods ! The\ 
say tliat evils come from us, whereas it is partly they themselves who. 
by their own wicked folly, have sorrows more than tlu.dr allotted iiortion. 
It is not part of this religion to ascribe all good and evil tri the gods, nor vet 
to men. Simply, men make trouble for themselves beyond their portion. 
So did the compani<.ins of Oilysseus and the suitors. .So did not Odvsseiis. 
Aegisthus did . . . and (Jrestes, ‘when ho comes of age.’ takes vengeance for 
his father. It is thus indirectly that the poet introfluces Telemaehus, and 
links him with his father, through (.trestes. 

When Athene seizes her chance, she takes up Zeus's virep popov with 
her Sverpoprp Affy The very portion of Odys.seus is evil, though he is so 
wise, and aKo lavish in his sacrifices. Zeus courteou.sly admits the force of 
both her arguments : — 

How should I f)rget Odysscu.s, who surpa'-ses other men in good 
sense, and has gi\en more ^acritices than others to the immortals > 

Accordingly divine machinery is set to work. Hermes shall go later on 
with a message to Calypso, and Athene sets out at once fir Ithaca to pul 
‘spirit' into the heart of Telemaehus. 

Her visit is fir Telemaehus the beginning i>f his education, and to that 
process the themes of our introduction will prove relevant. Telemaehus is to 
acquire both self-reliance and discretion, as a worthy son of Odysseus. He 
must bo bold but modc'-t, self-confident but cunning, like his father. His 
inspiration is to come in part from the thought of his father, in part from his 
father s presence and example. In the earlier stages Orestes will recur as a 
type and an example for his emulation. Above all. the doctrine stated at 
the outset by Zeus implies the wisdom that Telemaehus has to learn. ^len 
blame the gods, but men themselves are partly responsible. Telemaehus is 
to learn that among our troubles, .some come from destiny, the gofls, oi- 
circumstances, aiul have to be borne bravely ; but others we can master, with 
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the help of the gods, and also by believing in our own strength and by 
using it. 

Athene plays upon these themes. The youth’s depression is shown by 
the brevity of his greeting. He believes his father is dead, and he thinks 
reports to the contrary no longer give him any comfort. Athene knows 
better. Veiw skilfully she wins his confidence by showing that she is well 
informed about Laertes, then wakens hope by boldly stating that ‘ she had 
been told ’ Odysseus was in Ithaca. Could there be a better preface to her 
‘ divination ’ that the hero is not dead ? Finally, she moves the emulation of 
the boy when she tells him that his father will come back ‘ even if he is held 
in iron chains. He will think of a way to get back, for he is a man of many 
devices.’ I say that this is intended to stir emulation. It comes imme- 
diately before the question, ‘Are you his son? Has he a son so old ? You 
are wonderfully like him, your head, and the fine eyes.’ There is no resisting 
such flattery, and there is a touch of Odysseus himself in the response, ‘ My 
mother says that I am his son, but I for my part do not know.’ 

She leaves the topic and plays on another emotion. She will make him 
angry with the suitors. She pretends not to understand the situation. 
What, she asks, is the occasion for this junketing ? And are not the guests 
exceeding the limits which ‘ a man of sense’ would observe •? He responds to 
the directness of the challenge and states his troubles frankly. That is the 
first step towards a remed 3 ^ But, like the persons of whom Zeus talked in 
the prelude, he puts all responsibility on the gods. The house may once 
have been rich and happy, but ‘the gods, devising evils, willed otherwise.’ 
And the gods are responsible for the suitors too (234, 244). ‘ O fie 1 ’ cries 
Athene. ‘Need indeed you have of Odysseus, to lay hands on the insolent 
suitors.’ Is it an accident that her appeal begins with the same w ttottoi 
with which Zeus began his criticism of complaining mortals ? Her whole 
speech is an appeal for action instead of w'eak complaining. Her picture of 
Odysseus, with his helmet, shield and spears, will be remembered by her 
hearer; then, with a sudden shift from languor to dramatic energy she breaks 
off (269j : ‘ All this lies on the knees of the gods . . . but, as for you, I bid 
you think of a wa\’ to drive the suitors out of the house.’ Odj’sseus, we 
remember. ' will think ot a wa\' to get back,’ even if he is in chains. And 
now, ‘all this is on the knees of the gods,’ ere Be <j)pd^e(x0ai avmya. 

Teleraachus, then, is to distinguish between the things that he cannot 
help and the things that he can do. He is to be a man and put away 
childish things (296). He is to act instead of repining. Has he not heard 
of the fame that was won bv Orestes (298) ? 

Athene has accomplished her purpose. She will not stay even for a 
present, though that potent argument is urged. Telemachus is ready for his 
first ordeal. He thinks he has entertained a god ; 

dvTLKa Be fivrjaTfjpa^ €7rm';;^6T0 terd^eo? 

We noticed how the poet introduced the name of Odysseus for the first time 
with the epithet di^rideoy. It is Athene’s talk about Odysseus that has 
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made Telemachus deserve a similar description. Precisely at this moment 
the minstrel begins to sing, and his theme is the return of the Achaeans, 

‘ that grim return, which Pallas Athene enjoined for them from Troy.’ No 
wonder the youth listens with different emotions from tho.se which bring 
Penelope down from her room. No wonder, when Penelope interferes, 
Telemachus asserts, for the first time in his life, his ])rerogative as a man. It 
is a new vision of life which makes him able to perceive that his mother's 
objection to the song is sentimental. A man must face the facts. It is not 
the singer’s fault that the facts of life are tragic. The reference to Zeus, 

‘ who gives what he pleases to mortal men,’ comes with peculiar aptne.ss, yet 
with a suggestion almost humorous, in view of what we have already heai'd 
from Zeus himself. Telemachus is trying to behave as a grown man should : 
he uses the arguments of normal Greek morality, ami his mother ‘stored up 
in her heart her son’s discerning word.’ Yet there is a touch of immaturity, 
even of priggishness in his speech. He does not understand his mother. He 
is not yet of age. 

The immediate sequel illustrates both his new spirit and his immaturity. 
Athene told him to appeal to an assembly of his father’s peers. She did not 
tell him to blurt out his intention beforehand. The boldness at which the 
suitors marvel is not, perhaps, very wise ; and, indeed, beneath the bravery, 
there is weakness. His father would never have spoken line 31M). And the 
speeches of Telemachus at the next day’s a.s,sembly show the same mixtui-e of 
essential bravery with timidit}^ The appeal to Ithaca fails, but it has started 
Telemachus himself on a path from which there can be no return. His 
relations with the suitors can never be the same. For his own education it 
was essential that he should find the courage to protest. And the appeal to 
the gods is, after all, a matter of some practical imjMirtance. It puts Tele- 
machus right and the suitors wrong. Still, Telemachus thinks the assembly 
has been a failure. Ho has little enthusiasm for his voyage. What is the 
use of visiting his father s Achaean friends ? He has gOt no help from the' 
Achaeans at home ! As usual, Athene has the right answer. If he is really 
hi.s father’s son, he will find the necessarv courage and iiitelligcnci- for 
success. She insists, we notice, on the need for these two i-lements of 
character (ii. 270;, and she recalls the jest first made by Telemachus himsolf 
when she tells him he will fail if he is not his father's .son. 

For the pre.sent, however, it is best for him to forget the suit<.ir.s and to 
see the world. Before he goes he meot.s Antinous. to whom he had sjtoken 
so weakly on the day before; and now he shows his quality. As he .snatidics 
awav his hand, he says fii. 314; : — 

vvv c' ore hij /xeya^ eifii xa'i aWotv fivffoi’ aKovwv 

TTVvOdvnfiai, Kai dt'j fj,ni de^erai evhodi dvfio'i, 

Treipijaco oys K vp-fii KaKW cttI Kt)pa<i u/Xo). 

That precisely describes the stage he has reached. His tra\els are to carr\ 
him bevond it. They are to teach him much, not only about Odysseus, but 
also about mannei-s, and the cities and minds of inen. And in accordance 
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with the normal methods of Homeric ait, our old niofifr will still provide the- 
basis of his education. When he arrives at Pylos, he hesitates. How shall 
he find woids, inexperienced as he is, and how find courage, to address old 
Xestor ‘ Athene’s answer i.s that he must do part of the thinking f(a' 
himself, and leave part to the gods (hi. 26 ) : — 

anro? evl (ppecr'i arjai vopaei^, 
dWa Se teal SalfJtotv virodtjaeTai . . . 

That is a light allusion to the central theme. The part of Xestor in the 
education of Telemachus is to assure him that the gods will help him if he 
helps himself Oreste.s is again to be the inspiration. Xestor mentions him 
adroitly, as a tactful challenge to his guest ; and Telemachus feels the 
challenge. How gladly would he emulate the model, if he only had the 
strength. But the gods have not gi\en him such happines.s. To which 
Xestor has an answer full ot encouragement. If Athene only were to care 
for Telemachus as she used to caie for f fdysseus . Xever was such dei otion . 
Well. Telemachus knows that Athene is with him. That much he has 
already gue.s.sed. But he is still weak in hiith. He thinks ho could not 
heat the suitors even if the gods desired it. Xestor’, s rebuke is famous 
(iii. 281):— 

peia 7’ idiXatv teal TrfKoOev dvBpa aauxrat. 

The one thing the gods themselve.s cannot do is to e.vempt us from the 
common lot of mortality, d'he effect of this on Telemachus is characteristic. 
‘Let us talk of something else ... Tell me how Agamemnon died.’ That 
show^ Us how he is haunted by the thought of Orestes. And X'estor knows 
it. How skilfully he leads his story to the point when he can say, ‘Orestes 
lias slain Aegisthus . . . and that very day Mcnelaus came home.' How 
tactfully he slips away from the implied reminder of Odysseus, 'And 
Menelaus bninght with him much treasure. .So you, my dear, do not stay a 
long time wandering away from home, leaving your property behind.’ 
Presently X’estor himself recognises that Athene has been with the youth 
and points the moral. We suspect that the wise old man had some inkling 
of her pre>ence before. 

At Pvlos, then, the theme is this; 'Be brave, relyino on the gods and 

» ’..'00 

on yourself as the son of Odysseus.’ At .Sparta it becomes: ‘Act, do not sit 
com[)laining.' Xothing is done by weeping. As before, a light touch at the 
outset introduces the theme. When Menelaus has e.xplained hoiv little 
satisfaction he derives from wealth, and the whole company has been reduced 
to tears, each remembering his own grief, Peisistratus delightfully comes to 
the rescue by observing that ‘he does not like weeping after sujiper’ fiv. 193). 
The situation is saved. Helen jiroduces her Egyptian drug and troubles are 
forgotten. 

That incident has a seijuel. Menelaus, who is less didactic than Xestor, 
does not deliberately ii-se Orestes as a spur to his guest. Xeverthele.ss, lines 
.■542-9 must have a stimulating effect upon Telemachus : and that is why the 
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poet wrote them. ]\[enelaus has been telling how he rolled on the ground, 
w'eeping for his brother’s death. But when he had fini.shed weeping, the old 
man of the sea addressed him thus : ‘ Do not keep weeping, but try a« (piieklv 
as vou can to get to your native land. For either you will find Aegi.sthu^ 
alive, or else Orestes will have anticipated you and killed him.’ That comes 
just before the news that Odysseus is alive and in Calypso’s island. Hene- 
laiis, full of his own storv. does not notice the impre.ssion he is making. But 
when he has finished 'relemachns says, ‘Son of Atreus, ] pray you do nut 
keep me here long . . .' 

He actually .stayed a month, because the poet wanted tim.' to bring 
Odv.sseus home and tell us of his ailvenliin.-s. These do not here l■oncern 
us, but we nia\ notice that their later incident-' are adapted to bring more 
vividlv before our minds tin* thought of Pi-tndope. Teleniaelius and the 
suitors. The ghost of Oilys'eus’ mother gives him an account of Ithae.-m 
affairs as they had been when that lady died. No trouble liad as yet 
occurred. But Agamemnon's ghost suggest.s the jiossibility of trouble 
However excellent his wife may be, Odysseu.s wdl be well advised to keep 
some secret' from her. And, of cour'e, the mention of i trestes inakes U' 
think again of Telemachus. Teleniaelius is happy o\,5to? becauso his tarher 
will return. Then comes Achdle.®, who is greeted as naKupTaro^;, liec.-iu'e 
lie was so greatly honmired on earth and is so powerful among tin* dea<l 
We know his answer. He would rntln.'r be a poor man's serf, and alive, 
than king among the dead, Ye.s, but there i.s one thing that still matters 
even to the dead. 'Come, tell me of that son of mine , . . . ' the purpose 
and the relevance of the.se exchaiige.s should he obviijiis. So. if J am not 
mistaken, the episode of Hy^ieiion’s cattle ami the folly ot < ttlysseiis' 
comrades is a pale anticijiatioii of the folly ami the ruin of the suitors 
If it is .suggested that the 'anie ‘late hand' iii'crted heie the jiortentoii' 
incident of the bellowing loast Hi-sh and in Book XX. the ghastly jii'i.-lmle 
to the massai-re. when the suitors laughed ami wen.' eating bloody meat, 
there is good dramatic reason for the simil.-irity. In the inti'oduei mn to 
the O'^'/s's'c// We lieard first of DdvsSiuis, then ot his foolish men, then ot 
his wife and home, and last — througii ( )restos atul Aogisrhus — we were made 
to think of his son and of hi' vengeance- on the 'uitoi-.s. So now as we 
approach the moment ot his homecoming and veng<*ance, we are reminded 
of Benelope. then — with a touch of Orestes — of Teleniaelius. and finally 
throughout Book XII. the theme of the wiscloui of ( tdy.sseiis and the 
contrasti'd follv of his coinpanions. .serves as intioduction to the contest 
of Odv-'ens and the suitor.s. That i.s the artistic explanation of the 
arrangement, whatever be the order ot eoinpositioii,' 


" It should noted tlcit the '•imdirity 
between xh 4bA. ( )d\ '•■'eii-'' reph to ALMmcin- 

non'- ciiiicr 4iH"tion • niy '•on .ilno''. and 
iv. S;>d. the an-wer of the Dho-tly I]tlithinie 
to Penelojie - 'jtie-tion ‘In 0<l\-.seus living' 

lb delilfciate. 'I'lii- i- how the potji manipu- 


late- and links hi- threml-. In tin* carln v 
pa-bdgH he I- prrprinm: us for the -hifl t.f 
inlere-l fuun Telcrn u-iiu- to <)d\--eii-: m 
the later, for the shift from 0(1\ --eus .done 
to Ody-seu-^ and Telemachus togetlier. 
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Arrived in Ithaca, Odysseus, by his first prayer to the Nymphs (xiii. 360) 
shows that his son is in his thoughts. His first reflection on hearing of 
the suitors is that he stands in danger of Agamemnon’s fate unless Athene 
helps him to devise a plan. He is indignant with the goddess for allowing 
his Telemachus, whom he conceives as a mere child, to go abroad : and 
Eumaeus brings the thought of Telemachus still nearer when he tells him 
of the son who bade fair to be no wit inferior to his flxther.® It is high 
time, we feel, for Telemachus himself to arrive. 

According!}’, Athene apjxears to him in Sparta, as he lies awake at night, 
still thinking of Odysseus, and suggests that he had better be going home. 
His mother may have decided to marry in his absence, and — ‘ you know what 
women are’ — she would then look after her husband’s interests, not her son’s. 
A most unwarrantable reflection on Penelope. But, in the Orhjssey, to sav 
that Athene suggests some good or evil thing to a mortal’s mind, is simply 
a periphrasis for the assertion that the mortal has got hold of some idea.® 
Telemachus, in his night thoughts, conceives the notion that his mother 
might consult her own convenience and get married. He does not really 
know his mother. In Book XVI. he tells Eumaeus she is hesitating, half 
inclined to marry. It is not true, but he has begun to believe what at first 
was a vague anxiety. Anyhow, in Book XV. he conceives this notion, shows 
the more energetic side of his character by kicking Peisistratus awake, starts 
home, and is duly landed by the poet in the house of Eumaeus. 

Our study of his earlier education may help us to appreciate his inter- 
view with the disguised Ody.sseus. Like his earlier preceptors, Odysseus asks 
if this young man — ‘ such a man as you ! ' — is voluntarily submitting to the 
suitors ; and he adds, in words exactly corresponding to the picture of 
Odysseus as presented by those preceptors, ‘ I myself would rather die than 
submit, even if I were overwhelmed by numbers.’ Telemachus responds 
with the old plea that he is helpless, one against so many. But he ends with 
a sudden shift which reminds us of his first conversation with Athene. The 
goddess, we remember, said, ‘ If Odys.seus came back. Still, that rests on the 
knees of the gods. To you my order is to think of a way. . . ’ So now 
Telemachus dismisses his depression with the words, ‘ All this lies on the 
knees of the gods, but do you, Eumaeus, go quickly and tell Penelope . . . 
(xvi. 129). He means the swineherd not only to tell his mother of his 
arrival, but also to spy out the land. That is why Eumaeus says, 'I under- 
stand ’ )13T;. Telemachus is beginning to act for himself 

At this stage Athene bids the father reveal himself and takes away his 


^ xiv. 17 j— 7- This dcscriptitiii is the more 
moving bec-iu^'e the swineherd ii<e'< a phrase 
which recalls exquisite memories of Xausicaa 
(V. The charm of this reminiscence 

will not be felt unless we observe that it does 
not stand alone. TTie comedy of the cloak, 
fur instance, recalls the interview with 
Arete. (Jt. vii. *209, 2ti5, 296, and xiv. 154, 


46<J, xvii. 550. 

^ Thus Menelaus, with liis own peculiar 
courtesy, :^uggests that Athene put it in 
Helens mind to withdraw from the wooden 
horse and that ‘ some daimoii ’ ^-uggested ^he 
should go and call the hidden warriors by 
by name, xiv. 274-289. 
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disouise. Telemachns believes he is n i>-od. Read his speeeh and his father'^ 
answer. Yon will feel that there is .something' familiar, although the charm 
is new. Well, when Telemachns whispered to Pei.sistratn.s that the palace 
of Meiielans must be like the palace of (.)lympiaii Zens, Wcnclaiis answered, 
with the same touch of human modesty, that he was only a jioor mortal man 
i'iv. 7-t ff, xvi. :Z00 ff.j. These things arc not aec-ideiital. In a moment you 
will hear how the father and the son would have we[it till night had not 
Telemachns relieved the tension by the I'amiliar jest, ' What shiji brought 
von here t I do not tliiiik you came on foot.' .So, in the court of jlcnelaiis 
cvervoiie nas weeping when Peisistratiis came to the rescue. 

Again, Telomaehiis admits his father's fame for lighting and I'or canning, 
but cannot believe that ‘ two men’ eoiild beat such strong antagonists as the 
suitors. His sjiecch recalls the speech of little faith which Nc'tor had to 
rebuke. And, sure enough, the father's answer is tiie (jiiestion, 'What do 
you think of Zeus and Athene as .allie.s '' Odys^eim ni'cs hi- .sou iiistruetions 
for the coming struggle, and ends with a tine Hp|)eal to his young jiridi-. 
The women and servants are to be tested. ' We -will try them to ,sec wln’ch 
of them honours us two, and which S(.-ts iis at nought, and slights you. 
Tolov eovra.' That fetches from Telomaehiis a good resjionse. He is rr\ing 
now to emulate his father; but lie does not think he can emulate him in 
action. It seems to his immaturity so much casmr to show that lii‘ too I'an 
think ingeniously. .So he telLs his father he will shiiw hi..^ courage later: tbr 
the moment he will (.itfer an intelligent criticism. He does nor think the 
testing .scheme expedient. Of course he put'- his bright suggestion in the 
formula, ae ce (^pdi^eaOat dvwya. We an.' not told that O'.ly.s'eiis made any 
answer. Indeed the incident is invented simply because it mark'' a stage in 
the evolution of Telemachns. When wc have reaclieil the jialace, and 
Euiiiaeu.s is about to leave the son and f.ither to their own res'.iurct", 
Telemaclui.s says, xvii. GDI : — 

e/iol TiiSe •Kavra Ka\ udavdTotai fjt.6X>;aei. 

That is the combination he has all along been learning to appreciate. 

We cannot linger on the details of the ‘ testing’ and the warning of the 
'uitors, artistically parallel, as we have .said, to the warnings gi\cn lo 
.Vegisthus. and again to the companions .1' ( )dysseii,s. Just hetore the tesi- 
inu of Antinoiis, Telemachns ii'cs phrases which recall, with the appropriate 
difi'creiicps, his first efforts iii Book 1. 'xvii. .'!h(i ff, i. IShtf. . .Vgaiii. when 
Aiuphinomiis, who is so much nearer salvation than Antinoiis, yet fails to 
save himself receives the more impressive •vcarniiig which his character 
(Ic'crvcs. the poet uses the oeca.sion for a noble .stateiie-nt from Odysseus of 
the central notion of the poem ''xviii. I-'IO tl'. But for the present, though 
the larger scheme should not be forgotten, we must concentrate ipion 
Telemachns. 

Penelope, rcmiiidcil by Euryriome that 'I’elcmachus is ' of age ' .wiii. 
17.5 ', rebukes him for allowing the suitors to insult his guests His answer 
marks a further stage in liis growth. He lias to keep his father's secret, and 
.r.ii.s. — voi,. xr. 1 -' 
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yet he has to admit that his conduct seems unmanly. Compare his words 
with his answer to Antinous in ii. 314. He now claims Ovuw voem koX o2Sa 
eKaara . . . But he is not, he says, a free agent ; ov Swa/j.ai, . . . Yet he is 
stronger now than he was then (406-411 ). Eurycleia is pleased to notice that 
Telemachus is taking charge of the household (xix. 22), and Penelope notices 
it too (161). She does him an injustice at 530, but it is of the same order 
as his own injustice to her. Finally, just before the crisis, Ody.ssetis himself, 
for a moment, almost loses faith. His heart is firm, but anger and anxietv 
will not allow him to lie still (xx. 23). Athene comforts him, and is now able 
to say, ‘ You have your home, your wife, and a son who is the sort of son one 
wishes to have’ (35). Odysseus answers, just like Telemachus, that he is 
alone against so many enemies : and like Telemachus, he ends, ra ae cj^pdl^e- 
aOai dvwya. It is a fine concej)tion that the hero himself, at the supreme 
moment, should need to be reminded of the combination, self-reliance and 
reliance on the gods, which has formed the chief part of his son’s education. 

But Odysseus begins the fateful day in a hapjiy mood. He has over- 
heard the maidservant’s lucky words, and is cheerful. Telemachus too begins 
tvell. He rises, godlike, laddeo^ <^£ 09 , dresses himself, and asks how the guest 
has been treated by his mother, whom characteristically, he describes as, in 
spite of her discretion, somewhat capricious ('132 fi’.). He is obviously in 
high spirits, and is bolder than ever before with the suitors. It is luckv, he 
says, for Ctesippus that he missed Odys.seus with his ox-foot. Had he hit, 
Telemachus would have killed him on the spot (306). Then caution, and the 
thought of his father’s instructions make him repeat that, after all, he must 
put up with it : he is one against so many. It is our old theme, but it is 
combined with a fine new touch of character. Y’hen Telemachus first met 
his father, Odysseus delighted us vith a new version of a speech by Menelaus. 

‘ I would rather be killed,’ said Odysseus, ‘than put up with it.' It is now 
the turn of Telemachus to tell the suitors, ‘ kill me, if you will. It would be 
better to die than always to put up with this ’ (315 tf. '. 

In the episode of the bow. Telemachus is extraordinarily happy (xxi. 
102), and has developed unexpected physical strength (128). ’When Penelope 
intervenes, he asserts his manhood and rebukes her. She is on weak ground 
when .she offers to interfere in the disposal of the bow. In the absence of 
(Odysseus that is plainly the business of Telemachus. So his to^ov h' 
dvhpecrai p.e\i']a-ei rings more true than did the p,vdo<; 8 ’ dvhpeacrt p,eXy]<jei of 
Book I. The earlier and weaker passage is appropriate to the first halting 
attempts of the youth to act the man’s part : the stronger passage comes at 
the moment when Telemachus for the first time is feeling really like a man. 

But the poet is too good an artist to allow Telemachus to become 
simply a copy of his father. His charm lies in his imperfect approximation. 
(Jdysseus kills his victims in fine fashion. Telemachus also kills his man, 
but the episode is far less glorious (xxii. 91). .Still he kills his man and 
shows his courage. But the cunning which he thought he would find so 
easy, when he talked in the cabin of Eumaeus, at the present exciting 
moment, he is forced to admit, has failed him. When the suitors suddenly 
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get weapons, and Odysseus puts the blame on ‘one of the women or Melan- 
theus,' Telemachus is fain to confess, -It was I, and no one eNe. made the 
mistake. I left the door ajar.’ When it conte.-i to the pinch, it seems. Ids 
father's cunning is not so easily imitable. 

A finer example, but an example of the .same method, occurs after the 
suitors have been killed. Penelope comes down and. though she reallv knows 
him, does not speak to her husband. Telemachus. as usual, lads to under- 
stand. He is all impatience. He insists that Odysseus is (ddvsseiis. lb' 
calls his mother ‘stony-hearted’ ti* sit so silent. Her ijiiiet answer is 
memorable, and is mon.- moving because of the two earlier occa.sions wliiui 
she has liiodestly ‘ stored in her heart ’ her son’s words. On this occasion she 
does nothing of the kind. She is so bitsv thinking of Odysseus. ‘ We haw 
our signs,’ she says, ‘by which we shall know.' And Odysseus suuleil and 
told his son to let his mother alone '.xxiii. lO-t tf. . d’he snub is so 

affectionate that it is hardly felt, and its effect is lightened by the gcnerosir\ 
with which lines 117-122 put Telemachus in the place of an adviser. Hut 
Telemachus has felt it. He has learnt modesty, not so much from liis farhei's 
gentle snub as from the facts of the situation. He reali.ses that his parents 
understand each other better than he understands them. That is why his 
answer this time is; ‘Do you look to it yourself dear father : for they sav 
your wit is the best wit in the world, and no mortal man could vie with you : 
and we will follow you right eagerly obedient, and 1 promise that for bravery 
you shall not find me- lacking so far as my powers go.' 

Telemachus is notv of age and justifies his epithet TreTTpy/uevo^. He has 
in fact, attainoil the sense of the ‘due measure' which is reipiisite in a (.Ireek 
hero. He does not pit his intelligence against the man of many droie-s. but 
he does not fall into the opposite mistake of confusing the object of his 
admiration with a god. He cannot claim to eijual the courage and the 
strength of the great-hearted, mueh-enduring (Idysseus. But he will not 
lack valour within the limits of his powers.'''’ 


The problem of Kook XXIV. i'5 too roin- 
plicated foi di'^cU'sSioii liere. Kut what has 
been >aul above lia^ relesanee to the di-^cus- 
>ion of the u&e of the woril u\8ios in .'lb and 
19'J, which has Iteen unneees'-anly explained 
as Orphic. Henieinber how Zeii-s critn-i.^-ed 


rotnplainin<4 inoi taK. liOM Mem-hiii' diai o\ « i 
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A;.^•lnlen^n^^^ ami A* lulled. Tiie epilogue ha-' 
a elosei- t<»nneftioii w ith tlie pi nloifuc tliaii i" 
olteii ''Ujtposful. 
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THE VENETIANS AND THE VENETIAN QUARl'EH IN 
CONSTANTINOPLE TO THE CLOSE OF THE 
TWELFTH CENTURY. 


T}tE foundation and development of the Venetian Quarter in Con- 
stantinople, and the history of the early trading relations between Venice 
and the Roman Empire are intimately connected with and illustrate the 
movement by which the Republic gradually pas.sed fiom actual, through 
mer<'ly nominal, vassalage tii actual and formal independence. That move- 
ment constitutes an essential [lart <if early Venetian history, the growth of 
the Re[iublic as a free State between the Empire of the East and the 
Empire of the West, both weak <it .sea and in need of a fleet which Venice 
alone was able to supply, and shows us the Republic skilfully steering her 
course between Saracens, Normans, Greeks and Germans towards her croal, 
naval supremacy in the Adriatic and the Levant. 

It is not the object of this paper to dwell on the larger movement, but 
rather to examine the relations between Venice and the Eastern Empire 
with -pecial reference to the Venetian tjuarter in Constantinople. Those 
lelafioii.s were governed by the Chrysobulls, or Golden Bulls, whereby the 
Emperors made gradually extending conce.ssions to the seamen and 
meivliants ot their vassal State. Just as Venetian relations with the 
Western Empire are to be traced in the series of Pacta and Pmecepta, so 
the growth ot \ enetian trade and the importance of the Venetian fleet niav 
be .studied in the series of Chrysobulls. The earliest of these which has 
come down to us, though only in a highly corrupt Latin translation, is the 
Golden Bull of the Emperors Basil and Constantine (a.D. !)92;.i The Doge 
ot \ enice was Petrus II. Orseolo, who sent an Embassv* to Constantinople 
and secured a Chrysobull, conferring on the Venetians ‘ lihertutes ct 
I III fii II n ifates faroi'iihili'.'i. concestias Vcneftn naviganiihus neu merchnonia 
i‘.i'i‘ rci’ lit ibii 1 ni oinni Cn'date et loro mio Impcriu liuhjcrtis.' The main 


^ Fnith'i lit rum Au’^lrincariim. THjtloma- 
tarin ft Arfu, xii , xiii. Tafel an«l Thomas, 
Urkundf-n '.vr AUfroi II'tutUF- vml 
fhirhtt (i<r Vundif/^ Wien, 

xii. ^^0, DM. wii. I j^hall refer lo this eolleetioii 
A'- T. anti r. Theorikiinal iloninient is in the Ih'n. 
Marcian.i. (.1 x., Ctxl tlxxxi. : see Uomaniii, 


Sforin (lot'umentafa di Vin^.zia, i. 381. T. and 
T, ami Roiuanin give the date as 091. but 
Kretbthinayr, Gf:-«hirhte ron Venedirj, Gotha, 
p. 12;^, gives March 99‘2 ; this correct. 
The <lee<l was executed tii mfuse mnrho in- 
dirfione quintn. that is 992 

- Aluraton, RIi.ILS>'. xii. p. 223, Daiidolo, 
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provisions of this Bull, in which 'the Doge and his people’ are repi-e^eiueil 
as petitioners for the Imperial favour, were as follows : 

(1) No Venetian merchant trading in his own ship, either from \'enice 
or from other provinces, shall pay, at the custom-house of Abydos, more tlian 
two soluU on entering and fifteen on clearing; provided always that ins 
cargo is of hona fide Venetian goods, and that he is not carrying the gO(.ils 
of Jews, Amalfitani, Lombards and others, shipped at Bari, to the defrauding 
of the Imperial Customs. 

(2) No Venetian master is to be detained longer than three dav.'' after 
he has given notice that he is ready to sail. 

(3) Venetians trading in the Empire shall be under the jurisdiction of 
the Logothetc de domo'’ only, as was the ancient custom •' sc<‘n nd n m (jtiiiil 
oil antiqao fult consuetudo’). The magistrates from who‘'e authority the 
Venetians are exempt are specified. 

i'4j The Venetians are bound to furnish transport should the Emperor 
desire to send a force to southern Italy >' npero re cit m .viiiii itoviijii^ pr<i 
hirlcatioue de nostro hoste, tjui forsiton ‘ndf nostrum hnperio m in 
Lonf/obord Inm ■* dirigere '). 

A consideration of the document show.s, in the first jilace. that it i-' a 
proecepturn not a poctum: it is unilateral: the Emperor alone speak-', the 
Venetians are not a party: there is no contract: they recei\e favour^ ami 
duties are enjoined on them as subjects. And this quality of a precept 
characterizes all the Bulls down to the Bull of Isaac Angelos (IlsT,, when 
the form of a pact, or convention, i.s adopted and the Venetians appear ai a 
contracting party.® In the second place, though no earlier Bulls have come 
down to us, and may po.ssibly never have e.xistcd, it i.s clear that the Bull of 
fi92 is not the earliest statement of Venetian privileges and duties. The 
Bull is granted ‘pro proni '■fsione (pioe tintiijiiitns fecerunt.' on the griiund 
of ancient promises. The obligation to furnish transport is referred to as 
' sernndam ontiquos consuetudAnes : the sole juri-^diction of the Logothete 
is described as 'quod ob antiquo tnif riin-'<uefU(/o.' It is impossible to ^ay 
how- ancient were these (■(insuetvdnies: possibly they never existed in laher 
than verbal form, but we may conjecture that they dated back to the reign 
of the Enijieror Basil I. and to the Duge.ship of Versus Particiacus, roughly 
.speaking about the year 8S0," when the Emperor sent an emba.ssy to \'enicc 
to Secure the .support of the \ cnetian fleet. 

As regards the first clause establishing the duty of seventeen snlidi. in 
all, on every Venetian shi[) that entered ami left Constantinople, Kret-cli- 
mayr ’ is of opinion that this was a rrditullo in i nfegrn m. The Bull .states 
that Venetian merchants testified to the fact that they had been charged 


‘ I'liat is the AoyoOerrjs tu-v uiKftaKwv. Dr 
Tov iSiKov. T. and T. mi. 3S, n. d. 

Thema LDngo]>ardia = Lo^^e^ Itah. 

^ See C. Xeum.iDD. ‘Ziir ge«<'hiLhte d»’r 
Bvzantini.sch • Venetianischeri Ik-ziehungen.' 
Hyzanfuu^cht ZrU^rkrift. no. 1. iS92, p 36S. 
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thirty ■'^olidi and upwards instead of the seventeen solidl which was the 
established charge. The Bull merely reaffirms the original due. The 
difference between the charge of two Aolidi for ships entering and fifteen 
for ship« clearing the port is to be explained by the nature of the goods they 
imported — goods of low value, such as wood, wool, salted fish — and the 
nature of the goods they exported — silks, furs, aromatics, drugs, leather, 
sugar, arms, etc.,® cargoes of high value. The result of this fixed tax on the 
ship, whatever its size, instead of on the value of the cargo led the Venetians 
to increase the capacity of their ships and, no doubt, had considerable influ- 
ence on the steady development of the Venetian fleet. As regards that 
point the Bull affords proof that the Venetian fleet was already essential to 
the Empire. The Venetians were bound to supply shipping to transport 
the Imperial army to Itah’ should occasion arise. Finally we must notice 
that in this earliest Chrysobull there is no mention of a Venetian Quarter 
in Constantinople ; we do not hear of a Venetian Quarter in the Imperial 
City for another ninety years. 

During the ninety years that separate the Bull of Basil and Constantine 
from the Bull of Alexius I. (10S2), the State of Venice developed rapidly 
under the impulse of its great Doge, Petru.s II. Orseolo, and the policy he 
bequeathed to it. Striking evidence of growing maritime power is afforded 
by the appeal which Dalmatia made for protection against the Sclaves. 
The maritime weakness of the Empire is proved by the fact that the 
Emperors Basil and Constantine entrusted the Venetians with the ta.sk they 
themselves were powerless to perform. The trhim [>ale rexillum ^ of Doge 
Petrus II. Orseolo was borne down the Dalmatian coast and won for the 
Doge the title oi Dahaatine Dn.r, recognised by the Eastern Emperors and 
also by the Western Emperor Henry II. iT002). The relief of Bari by 
Veneti.an aid tlOOS: led to an Imperial marriage for the Doge's son Johannes, 
who espoused the Emperor's niece, 3Iaria Argyropoulos. The advent of the 
Normans and their menace to the Eastern Empire still further demonstrates 
the position of Venice as a naval power of the first order. Robert Cuiscard 
threatened to seize Durazzo, commanding the Via Egnatia, the approach to 
the east. Alexius I. appealed to Venice for aid. The Republic, in the 
interests ot her growing commerce, could not see with indifference the 
Normans spanning the Adriatic at its mouth. In 1081 the Venetian fleet 
oi si.xty sail arrived at Durazzo, defeated the Normans, and relieved the town, 
though it was treacherously handed over to the invaders in February 1082. 
The Emperor’s needs as much as his gratitude explain the ample nature of 
the concessions made to the Venetians by his Chrysobull of 1082. The 
(iolden Bull of Alexius I.'" hMay. 1082) is the basis of all subsequent Bulls 
down to the Bull ol Isaac Angelos fll87;. It is the first to give a reason 


l^frurei’. Storta di T tnezin, tr. Pinton, official Latin translation is known ; but the 
^ cne/ia. )S,S, ji. '2^3, Bull is recited in the Bull of Manuel (1148). 

’ -V.d/.O' //.. IX. .SI. T. and T., xii. 49. 

*" Neither the (Ireek oneiiial nor the 
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for the concessions, namely, Venetian aid against the Xonnans at Epidatnmis, 
^quod Dyrracliiuni vocanin.^ nos-’; that aid is represented as being granted 
spontaneously, ‘H maxi me quando .-ipontante ... in hi.-i prflii.^i ... hi 
veaerint.’ It is true that the Emperor styles the Venetians ‘ jvrti et rpyi 
dull ’ of the Empire, but the virtual imlependence of Venice is suggested bv 
the words of Anna Comnene (‘ aWa kui tov<; \ieveTLKOv<i TTpoaKaXelrat Si' 
I'Trocr^^ecrewi’ Koi Scopaiv ' The chief jjrovisions of the Alexian Chrvsobull 
are as follows : — 

(I ) A grant of twenty pounds (of perperi annually to be distributed 
among Venetian Churches as the Republic shall think tit. 

(2j The Doge and his successors to enjoy the title of Prutosebastos with 
an ample revenue ('cum ropa ifimn sun <i mpl issl ma 

(3) The Patriarch of Crado and his successors to enjoy the title of 
Hypertimon iiith a revenue of twenty pounds. 

(4 I The Church of S. l\[arco in Venice to receive from each Amalfitano 
trading in Constantinople and the Empire thiee perjieri (' num ismatu fria ’j 
yearly.'^ 

1-5) The concession to the Venetians of a Quarter in Constantinople, 
with shops iergasfcria), in the district ^cmluilo of the Ferry ( Pc'rumnfi.s). 
between the gates called the Jew's Gate Ebroicn . and the gate called the 
Watch Gate (Tiijla), with all occupied and unoccupied lands ami comprising 
the three wharfs or landing stages on the shore of the (.ioldeii Horn muri- 
fiirtds III. scalas) which lie within the .said Quarter; also the Church of 
S. Akyndini tvith its bakery iinaukipla ni , and its revenue of twenty Bezants. 

ibj The concession to the Venetians of the Church of S. Andrea, in 
Durazzo, wdth its revenue from the fisc. 

A; The Venetians acquire the right to trade, free of any charge 
whatever, in all parts of the Roman Empire, then follows a list of s)iecifieii 
cities ending with ‘ et simpl icdcr in onincs partes sub jiofestate nostrc pic 
■inansucind i uis.' a list of specified due.s from which Viaietiaiis shall be 
exemjit. and a list of Government otficiaK from whose jurisdiction \’enetians 
shall be free. 

i 8 i The Venetians are under obligation to defend the Emjiire cf tufa 
aniiiai . . . puijuare ju'o Rdinu uoru in Statu). 

!l, The sanction for infringement of Venetian tuivileoes is a fini‘ of 
ten pounds of gold and four times the value of the goods misapprojiriated : 
the penalty to be exacted by the Logothete do domo. 

Gn the general effect of the Alexian Chrysobuli we note first the vast 
extent and importance of the trading right.s conferred upon the Venetians. 
Anna Comnene was fully justified when she laid stress on these concessions. 


S S.H. fJ.. Bunn, Aiiiiae Comnenae, 

AltJ'i'ifL Lilu iv. " 2 , Inb. vi. o. 'a^^o Toi »5 
Bcp^tikovs 5ta '■^pauudrccp f^wrpvve . . . kui rds 
BaTTavas ToWaTrAaffiovs Ai^l/fadcn 

S.S. H. B., Op. cit. Lib. vi. d. ‘ uera ttjj 
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‘to Be Bij /xel^ov, rrfv efnropLav avriov aX,r)piov eiroipaev iv iraaai^ rat? 
VITO Ttjv e^ovaiav ’VmpaLwv ;y;wpaf 9 .’ These privileges gave Venice an 
overwhelming superiority among the Italians trading in Constantinople; 
competition with her became futile and thus laid the roots of that bitter 
jealousv which Genoa, and probably Pisa and Amalfi, subsequently displayed. 
The humiliation of Amalfi was complete as her subjects became, by this 
instrument, tributaries of S. Marco. As regards jurisdiction the Alexian 
Chrvsobull confirms the exemptions conferred by the Bull of Basil and 
Constantine, though we can hardly go -^o far as to hold with Gfrorer'" that 
the jurisdiction of the Logothete disappears merely because he is not 
me.ctioned. It is probable, however, that witli the creation of a Venetian 
Quarter the jurisdiction over Venetian traders in Constantinople tended to 
pass into the hands of the Doge and his rejiresentatives in the Imperial 
City. Finally, for the first time we have notice of a Venetian Quarter in 
C^jiistantinople and a brief definition of its boundaries. It will be more 
convenient to defer the topographical exatnination of the Quarter till we 
come to the Chrysobull of Manuel (1148:, in which the Alexian Chry.sobull 
is recited, because the definition of the Quarter i.s more complete in the 
later Bull and because variou.s documents, dating between 1082 and 1148, 
throw light on the topography of the Quarter and. in a measure, on the way 
it was administered. But, in passing, it seems desirable to point out that 
Gfrorer’s contention that the Quarter was granted to the Patriarch of 
Grado and the clergy of Venice, not to the Doge and the State of Venice, 
is hardly tenable. In the passage which seems to have misled the historian, 
‘ad hoc’ can hardly, even in the barbarous Latin of these documents, be 
taken to mean ‘acZ tunicti-ixiinain ecde-iia.m -vancti apodoli ef Evangelist e 
Marci’’. ‘ eis,' wherever it occurs in the document, refers to the Venetians; 
and conclusive against Gfrdrer’s view is the fact that in 1090 we find the 
Doge making conce.ssions of various properties in Constantinople which, he 
declares, came into the posses.sion of the Republic in virtue of the Alexian 
Chrysobull. The Venetians, having thus acquired a jiredominant position 
among the traders in the Empire, proceeded to build up a similar position 
in the Latin Kingdom of Jerusalem, based upon privileges granted by 
Boemund I. of Antioch (1098). Baldwin of Jeru.salem ('1104), Tancred of 
Antioch (1112).'* This policy was viewed with disfavour at Constantinople, 
always jealous of the Latin intrusion, and produced the first serious rift 
between the \'enetians and the Empire. The .second cause of disagreement, 
the relations between Venice and the Normans, had not yet matured. 
Venice was still pursuing her old {)oliey of hostility to the Normans owing 
to the dread of seeing herself shut into the Adriatic by the Norman power 
at its mouth. She had not yet begun to negotiate with the Normans for 
trading rights in Apulia, and when in 1108 Alexius I. sought Venetian aid 


n S.S.II.Jl., op. cit. Lib. \i. 5. ’’ T. and T. , xii. 5.5. 

*•' (ifrurer, op. cit. p. 30!!. ** T. and T., xii., not. x.xxii., xxx., xxxi. 
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against a threatened attack (‘ reqnirif id de opurtuno t^uhsidio xibi plac/'at 
(the Doge) subvenire’)^^ the Doge agreed. The episode is important; it 
is related by Andreas Dandolo onh’ and .''ecnis to indicate the complete 
independence of Venice, but it i.s necessary to be on guard against the 
‘ Veneta vanitus’ of the Ducal chronicler. The result of Venetian support 
was that Ale.xius was able to conclude a favourable peace with the Normans. 
The Venetian attitude in Palestine, the steady progress of the Republic 
towards commercial supremacy in the Levant, the establishment of Theo- 
philus Zeno as first Venetian Consul in Syria 1117),-" confirmed the 
Emperor, Johannes Cornnene, in his dislike and suspicion of N'enice ; and 
when the Doge, Domenicus Michiel, sent an Embassy (1110- to beg for the 
lenewal of the Alexian Chrysobull, it was refused. ; ' Illr the Emperor; 
ohiii^sis jndernis vfstipiis id fucerr l■l’nult.')-^ Meanwhile the Venetians 
acquired the third part of Tyre and dominant commercial rights therein,-’ 
as well as in other cities of the Kingdom of Jerusalem.'-" In 1 122 the Doge 
took the sea with a powerful fleet, besieged Corfu, which held for the 
Emperor, but was called away to help the Christians of Palo'tine against 
the Saracens. He was victoriou.s, and on leaving Syria he attacked Khoilo.s. 
Here then we find Venice in open rupture with the Eastern Ein]iire. the 
va.ssal attacking his superior. The upshot proved the weakness ijf the 
Emperor. Without a fleet and constantly menaced by the Norman power 
he could not do without Venetian help and was driven to renew and enlarge 
the Alexian Chrysobull. 

The Johaimine Chrysobull (August ]12G,.,-* or rather leiiewa) of the 
Alexian Eull of lOSG, begins by condoning recent X'enetian offence', recalling 
their ancient loyalty to the Emperor Alexius I., and ignoring ■ <j nr jiuidn 
mite ah eit: nadii yesta sunt': it goes on to confer the pre.'cnt Chrysobull 
on the condition that the Venetians promise ' tofo milia-> pen Riiih'Iuki 
pugnarr.' The Chrysobull reaffirms the Chry.sobull of Alexius m all its 
details ‘ .snuff CJ'jiOtiltuni >sf a ^u'l uripio. qiiondi) eis dniudutn rst. the 
honours and einoliimeiits of Doge and Patriarch are confirmed ; also tlii- 
donation of the Quarter and of the trading rights. J'he people of Amalfi 
still Continue to be tributaries of S. Jlarco. It .'Oeins that both Venetian 
population and bu.siness had been growing in Coiistantinojile, as was natural 
under the fostering influence of the Alexian concessions, for m 114-.S we 
find them petitioning the Emperor Manuel that their Quarter 'hould be 
enlaroed. The result was the Chrysobull of lUS, which is chiefly concerned 
with the definition of the Venetian <^)uarter. 

The Chrvsobiill opens with a handsome recognition of \ eiietian 
services against 'ruin, giii potrstidmi ludirt Sirllir, that is. Roger, who 
finding part' of the Empire unprotected p lucushtildas Jure parfrs [hiprrn 
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nostri’) attacked them. The Venetians, invited to oppose him (‘vocafi in 
congresfium contra eiini’), and considering this attack as their own personal 
injuzy {'hoc tanquatn proprium dampnnm'), placed themselves at the 
disposal of the Empire. In return for these services and as the Venetians 
are now petitioning for an enlargement of their Quarter, declaring that they 
are cramped as they now stand {‘adaugeri sibi et nuinsiones et emholum 


-o 
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et scala,. to quibas naves eoritm in portu stanf. certi ficantes. .se non 
modionn au;/nstiari,et quod non posslnf hiis .solis, qne ipsis data sunt 
a bode uanuorle Imperatore et avo Imperii nostri in hac civitaturn 
Imperatrice contentc esse') the present Chrysobull is granted them and 
in It IS defined the new enlarged Quarter, including the original concession 
in the Alexian Bull, from the Porta Ebraica to Vio-la. 

Ihe C hrisobull of the Emperor ilanuel gives us no verv clear idea of 
the Venetian Quarter in Constantinople. The whole topographical question 
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is extremely obscure, and students from (ifrbrer to ilordtmann have 
admitted the difficulty and the conjectural nature of an\' attempt to recon- 
struct the boundaries of the Quarter. However, availing ourselves of other 
documents, let us see what light can be thrown on the subject. It is 
hopeless to expect to identify all the places, monasteries and churche'', 
mentioned in the Chrvsobull ; yet with the help of the accompanying plan 
— which I admit is itself highly conjectural — we may, perhaps, recover some 
general idea of the locality. But first it is well to explain one or two 
technical terms which occur in the Chrysobulls and other documents. The 
Alexian Chrysobull (1086), in which we find the first mention of a Venetian 
Quarter, states that it was situated ' in Einholo Peru tad fix' An Eniholwiii, 
it seems, was a place where merchants .stored and sold their goods and 
generally transacted business. Each of the Italian maritime States, N'enice, 
Genoa,"'’ Pisa,-’^ and Amalfi, had an Emholinii in Constantinople. It was a 
building with an open loggia running round it and was of the nature of an 
Exchanore-house rather than of a bazaar. But the word Einholunt soon 

O 

accjuired a .secondary and wider meaning and came to be applied to the 
whole quarter ; ‘in Eniholo Peru lunf is' means in the (jnarter or district of 
the Ferry. We find the word Emholani signifying the Pisans dwelling 
in the Pisan Quarter. Err/nsteria rnm solnriix xa (s means shops with a 
store behind them on the ground floor, and upstairs the xnlaric. large rooms, 
usually serving as dormitories. Senht means a wharf and landing .stage. 
Trirllniuiu^'' means a three-storied house. 

Broadly speaking the Venetian Quarter occupied an oblong strip of 
land running north-west and south-east along the southern shore of the 
Golden Horn, between the slopes of the third hill (’now crowned by the 
Mosque of Suleiman and the Sereskeriat) and the sea. It covered more than 
half the distance between the present outer and inner bridges, and lay to 
the east of the Quarter known as the Phanar. To the East of the \'enetian 
Quarter came first the Amalfitani. then the Pisans, and finally the Genoese,^^^ 
all three eastward of the outer bridge. The length of the Venetian (Quarter 
IS given®- as 385 paces, or about a third of a mil<‘ : its width, between the 
slope of the hill and the shore, has mit been di.'terniined. as the line of its 
southern boundary is uncertain, but roughly speaking it may be calculated 
at 100 paces or 170 yard.s. Down the middle of thi.s oblong strij) ran the 
maritime walls of the city, lea\ ing, according to Dr, Paspati, about 80 yards 
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between the walls and the sea, and perhaps as much on the inner side, 
between the walls and the rise of the hill. 

In attempting to identify the boundaries of the Quarter, as given in 
the documents, let us begin with Vigla; ‘ incipit ah ipsa Vigla,’ says the 
Chrysobull of 1148. The site of Vigla (BiyXas;), or the tractus Viglentiuc, 
the headquarters of the City-guard (Vigilii sen Excubii)^'^ and their Chief 
Constable, the Brangarius Viglue, has been placed by Dr. Paspati, Prof. A. 
van Jlillingen, and Dr. Mordtmann on the heights of the third hill, at the 
western end of the Mosque of Suleiman. In the city wall, below the 
heights of Vigla, we know that there was a Porta Viglae which we have 
good reason for identifying with the existing Odun Kapussi, or Wood- 
merchants’ Gate.^* The tract along the shore, between Odun Kapussi and 
Baluk-bazar Kapussi, or Fish-market Gate, was known in the twelfth 
century as the Zevyga, the Perama or Ferry. We know that the Zevyga 
was the quarter of the wood-merchants, for during the Nika revolt under 
Justinian, the cry was raised, ‘Who killed the wood-merchant at the 
Ferry?’ We shall have occasion to note that the modern Turkish names 
are frequently merely translations of the earlier Graeco-Roman names, and 
we are therefore justified in identifying the Odun Kapussi, the Wood- 
merchants’ Gate, with the Porta Viglae, which was at the western end of 
the w'ood-merchants' quarter on the Zevyga. Now when the Chrysobull 
of 1148 says the Venetian Quarter incipit ah ipsa Vigla, and when Anna 
Comnene says that her father, Alexius I., gave to the Venetians ‘ to, utto tt)? 
TTaXata? ’E^pa'i/erj^ o-^dXa? pexpt 'riyv KoXovp.evg'i do they mean 

Vigla on the heights or the Porta X'iglae ? If I understand Kretseh- 
mavr’s map^^ correctly he holds that the Venetian Quarter ran from Vigla 
on the height in a triangle whose sides ended at the Porta Viglae to the 
west and the Porta Ebraica to the east. The phrase ‘ah ipsa X’’igla’ may 
give colour to the contention that the Venetian Quarter began at Vigla on 
the height, but three considerations seem to make it clear that the Porta 
Viglae was the starting-point Wiien Anna Comnene says ‘ p.€)(p'i rp? 
Ka\ovpev7i'> BtyXa? ’ she means not to the place called Vigla but 
[rp? cTKciXa^] rtp KaXovpevT]^ BryXav,’ from the old wharf Ebraica to the 
wharf called Vigla ; the wharf called Vigla could not well be on the height, 
but it probably w^as on the shore near the Porta Viglae in the city walls. 
Again, the boundary line of the Quarter is described as returning to Vigla, 
w'hence it set out, leaving ‘ on the left ’ the watercourse that descends from 
Vigla on the heights; the watercourse would be on the right if the line were 
returning to X'igla on the height. Finally the line is described as ascending 
a little to the south from Vigla (j ascendit jiaululuni versus meridiem ah 
ipsa Vigla "j. It could not ascend anywhere from Vigla on the heights, but 
it could, and probably did, ascend from the Porta Viglae towards Vigla on 
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the heights. It seems then that the ipsn Vigla of the Chrysobull is tlie 
Porta Yiglae. 

Having tentatively fixed the Porta Viglae as the north-vvestm-ii 
extremity of the Venetian Quarter, let us follow the district south-eastward 
first along the outer, the northern or sea side of the maritime wall. That 
sea-front was known as the ZeoY/aa or Perama, the ferry which crossed the 
Golden Horn at its narrowest point to Sykae, the modern Galata. Its whole 
length was traversed by a street with hoii.ses on each side. This street was 
called the Drungary Street {" viam quae vix-utiir </e Longa)-', o xj-tra 
/?( wcum To the south, or right, coming from Porta Viohu', the houses 
faced the street and ran back to the city-wall ; to the north, or hd't. coming 
from Porta Viglae, they faced the street and ran back down lo the short? of 
the Golden Horn.®' (‘/.sic .sotni case e:rt)-(i jn.i: fa 7i)))/-)'ni i-irlf(cfis Isfp 
rase sunt de ripa secus mare.’) About 190 yards from Porta Viglae w(> 
come to another gate in the City-wall, which we identity as the Driingarv 
Gate, the Porta Drungarii. This is the gate -quae e-~f jn.j'fa pari-)))i) 
femplum Freru7'sori‘i,' the Church of S. Johannes de Cornibus recorded 
in the terrier of the Patriarch of Grado,''’ the modern .Smtian Kapu.ssi, or 
Pri.son Gate, where, down to the year 1891, there were the remains of a 
small Byzantine church. This gate gave acces.- fntm the inner streets of 
the city, by means of a cross-road leading north out of the Drungary Street 
down to the wharf known as the " Sea I a. de Dronga rio,’ probably the first 
of the three wharfs mentioned in the Chry.sobulls of Alexius and of Isaac 
(-ef in<()-ltima.s III. scalas, que in predicto spat in [('.c. between Ebraica and 
Vigla] ferminantur’).*^ Coming further east along the street of the 
Drungary the line of houses and of the city-wall was unbroken to the south 
for about the length of 380 yards. To the north, however, a road may have 
led down to the second of the three wdiarfs above referred to. At the end of 
these 380 yards we come to the Porta Ebraica which Anna Comnene and 
the Chrysobull of Alexius I. give as the eastern extremity or starting-point 
of the Quarter. The Porta Ebraica is probably identical with the modern 
Baluk-bazar Kajiussi, or Gate of the Fish-market. But here we are met bv 
a difficulty. At this point we find four names of gates — the Poita Ebraica, 
the Porta Peramatis, the Porta S. ilarci,’’® and the Porta Piscaria.*'* 
The deed of 1229, placing the Monastery of 8. Giorgio Maggiore at Venice 
in possession of certain property in Constantinople, gives the Porta S. Marci 
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as distinct from the Porta Ebraica, and places it to the east of that gate, 
that is to say, beyond and eastward of the extreme eastern limit of the 
Quarter as given by Anna Conmene and Alexius I. It will be noticed that 
the name of the Porta S. Marci occurs for the first time in a document of 
1229, that is, twenty-five years after the sack of Constantinople by the 
Fourth Crusade and the development of Venetian influence in the Imperial 
City, and wc are driven to conjecture that an addition had been made^^ to 
the Venetian Quarter, namely, the piece of land lying between the Porta 
S. Jlarci and the Porta Ebraica. The Porta S. Marci may therefore 
correspond xo the modern gate at the Jeni Jami. 

As regards Porta Ebraica, Porta Peramatis, and Porta Piscaria, are 
these three separate gates, or two, or one ? Mordtmann conjectures that in 
the thirteenth century the Porta Ebraica and the Porta Peramatis were 
identical, and there is nothing in the documents to invalidate the sup- 
position ; we never find the two names in the same document as representing 
different gates. On the other hand the Porta Piscaria of Buondelmonte 
is merelv the Latin form of Baluk-bazar Kapus.si, the Fish-market Gate, 
which we take to be identical with the Porta Ebraica — known after the 
Mohamadan conquest as Tchifout Kapu.ssi (Jews’ Gate) — and thus we arrive 
at the conclusion that all three names indicate, in the twelfth century, one 
gate only — the Porta Ebraica, through which ran the road from the interior 
of the city to the last of the three wharfs — ‘ the great wharf,’ which was 
reserved by the Doge in his donation to Kariman, Abbot of S. George 
schala maior, qiiain t«? noatrrim usum reiinuimus’).*^ The Porta 
Ebraica probably took its n,ime from a Jewish burying ground, wEich is 
stvled the Jiuleca (qui preeim'it ad portam Peruinc zisqiie ad Judecam).*'’ 
This concludes the survey of the district outside the walls, from Porta Viglae 
to Porta Ebraica, 

Passing through the Porta Ebraica we enter the city and the inner 
district of the Venetian Quarter. This district was bounded at its eastern 
end, where we now' are, by the public road running from the Porta Ebraica 
to the wall of the Sevastocrator (‘ u no suo mp 'de firmat recto tramite in 
■via que dlscurrit a porta Ehrayky usque ad miirum qui fait Sevasto- 
cratoris What the wall of the Sevastocrator was we do not know', 

but the document of 1206 gives it as the southern boundary of the Venetian 
Quarter inside the w'alls. {‘Infra muriun rivitatis omnes proprietates 
terrarum et casarum quod firmat uno suo latere per omnia in niiiro qui 
fuit Sevastocrator is, alio autem suo latere firmat in inuro civitatis.’)*'-^ 
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This is quite clear. The property uniler discus.sion. that is, tlie jjropcrty 
conceded by the Doge, Pietro Ziani, to the Patriarch of Orado, was bounded 
on the north by the city-wall and on the south by the wall of tlie Sevasto- 
crator. Mordtnianii recognises in the name of the modem Quarter of 
Takhti Kale, ‘above the fortress of the wall.' a reminiscmice of the wall 
of the Sevastocratm-. This wall, giving us the southern boundarv of the 
Quarter, ran along the .slope of the hill, passing the inner side of the gate 
of S. Johannes do Cornibu.s. and ended at the courtyard of ,S. IMaria 
Carpiani. From there the boundary line returned to Porta I'iglae by the 
watercourse which flowed down from Vigla on the heights. 'The (^uartei- 
was enlarged both eastward (as we haye seen) and westward towards 
Blachernae, after the Latin siege and capture in 1204 iijii Murnuifi Gena, 
([in in Constd ntino])oli fvat pra nohl.-f fecif ueri mni'uiu 

novum 

This district inside the walls also had a street running its whole length, 
with rows of houses on each side, backed by the city-wall to the north and bv 
the wall of the Sevastocrator to the south ; the city-wall was broken by a road 
which led through the Date of S. Johannes de Cornibus, or Porta Drungarii, 
down to the Golden Horn, and the wall of Seyastocrator was broken by 
several alleys, which we cannot now identify, though one was called Aih'ro 
{' pecia quedain dc terra vacua poxita in rupa AlJcm’ We can 
conjecturally establish the position of some of the buildings belonging to the 
Venetian Quarter. The Eiubolo. in all probability, stood just within the 
Porta Ebraica, or Porta Peramatis, on the road leading down to the ‘great 
wharf.’ Near the gate and close to the Embolo was the Monastery of 
S, George; its tower was on the city-wall i' a romprrhenxo anpaln turrit 
Monasterii S. Georgii, ipii anpulux respicit rer.sux orientern.' Near the 
Embolo, too, but on the other side (>f the street that ran the length of the 
Quarter (‘ante Sanctum M((rcu-ia ultra Ui’am’),®'* there seems to havu- 
been a Church of S. Marco, which possibly accounts for the Porta S. Marci. 
(‘ Petro Monacho priori S. Marci nostri Emboli de Constant inopol i. " 
Four hundred and two feet and a half from the tower of S. George stood the 
Church of S. Maria de Carpiani (‘a contprehe nxo angulo turris aainaxfpri i 
S. Georgii . . . usque ad turreni S. Marie de Carpiani . . . ptedes quadrin- 
gemtos duos et dinial i unt S. M aria de Carpiani is identified bv 

Du Cange with the Church of the Periblepta,-^'^ or Mother of God, S. Mary 
the Admired. About the centre of the Quarter and a little way to the south 
of the main road, up the slope of the hill, came the Church of S Akindyni 
{■ 'inter quas proj^ricUdes [i.e. the area conceded to the Patriarch of Drado] 
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‘sita ed e(xlesia S. Al'indyni ’),®® the chief church of the Quarter® probably 
on the site of the existing Mosque of Rustem Pasha. This church is 
mentioned in the earliest concession of a Quarter to the Venetians, the 
Chrysobull of Alexius where the church is said to have had a bakery 
attached to its side {‘ Manldpluwi. i.e. piNtriniim, quod est in ipsius 
ffcleslaf' hderfi’).^- In 1107 the Doge, Ordelafo Falier, made over to the 
Patriarch of Grado, in lieu of his annual revenue of 160 pounds, and the sum 
of another 100 pounds due to the See, ‘ the Church of S. Akindyni with all 
its territory, treasures, vestments, books, havings and belongings, within and 
without the walls, with all its shops (t’rguderlis). its bakery and oven, its 
weights and measures for wine and oil. along with all our .shops in the city.’® 
The Doge further decreed that no other weigh t.s and measure.s should be 
legal for I'enetians in Constantinople, ‘ nisi statern et ruha ft pondera et 
iiu‘t)‘(i pruedictae Ecclesiac.’ The effect of this provision is made clear in 
the terrier of the Patriarch of Grado where a certain Pascalis Bollanus pays 
annually seventy-two perperi for the use of the weights and measures, by far 
the highest rent upon the roll.®* The Church of S. Johannes de Cornibu.s 
we have already placed near the gate of the same name, also known as the 
Porta Drungarii. It would seem, too, that there was a second and smaller 
Emholo ('tend ud niodicuin et ulind e ndnJ mu' close to the hospital of 
S. Marcianus, but where it or S. Xicolau.s or the Parakymomeni were it is 
useless now to conjecture. We know that there was a wharf (scala) of 
S. Marcianus,®'* and it is just possible that the church may have stood on 
the road that led down to this wharf through the Porta Drungarii, or 
S, Johannes de Cornibus. 

It is not clear how the Venetian colony in Constantinople was governed 
in these early times. We know from the Chrysobulls that the Logothete 
alone of Imperial officials had jurisdiction over Venetian merchants; 
Gfrdrer,''® however, holds that as early as 992 Venetian judges were appointed 
to act as abse.ssors to the Logothete. He bases his argument on a clause in 
the Chrysobull of 992 (’ insuper et hoe jtibemus ut per solum logothetam . . . 
istu novigiu de istis Venetieis et ipsi VeneJici scrutentur, et pensentvr et 
judicenfnr’}E and holds that this creation of independent Venetian courts is 
the immunitus to which Dandolo is referring.®^ It is doubtful, however, 
whether the passage means more than that Venetian shipping and the 
Venetians themselves shall be under the jurisdiction of the Logothete alone. 
However that may be it is certain that after the capture of Constantinople 
in 1204 the Venetian colony was placed under the government of a Podestiy 
with a council and courts of his own. The document confirming the fiefs 
created after the partition of the empire contains this clause, ‘ igitur nos 
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Marinns Geno, Dei gratia Venetorum Potestas in Romania ej usd emqiie 
Imperii quaHe partis et dimidie dominator una cum judicibus et sapien- 
tibus consilii.’ 

As to the way in which the Quarter was held, there can be no doubt 
that the concessions contained in the Chrysobulls were made directly to the 
Doge and community of Venice. But we find that the Doge almost imme- 
diately divests himself of part, if not of all, of the newly-acquired area in 
favour of the church. For e.vample, in 10!J0, only eight years after the 
Ale.xian Chrysobiill, the Doge, Vitale Falier, grants in perpetaHij to the 
Monastery of S. Giorgio Maggiore in Venice and to its abbot, Kariman, pro 
remedio animarum nostrarum, the land and houses inside the city of 
Constantinople which lie between Vigla and the Porta Peraniatis (excluding 
the area already ceded to the Monastery of S. Xicolo) as inve.sted in him by 
the Emperior Alexius.™ The phrase in peipetiium, however, must be 
understood with reservations, for the State, on occasion, resumed areas that it 
had alienated loca quedam . . . fuerint ahlafa eidem (S. Giorgio ^laggiore) 
et redacta in nostro comuni pro ejusdem comunitatis utilitate 

Again, in 1107, the Doge Ordelafo Falier concede.s the Church (jf 
S. Akindyni with all its rights and privileges to the Patriarch of Grade, thus 
compounding for his yearly salary and for a sum due from the State to the 
See of Grado.”- Yet again, after the capture of Constantinople (1204), 
Marinns Geno, the Podestii, on the orders of the Doge, Petrus Ziani, concedes 
to the Patriarch of Grado a wide area in Constantinople, in perpetuiim, with 
all its wharfs and wharf dues.'^ This area comprised houses and unoccupied 
lands both inside and outside the wall and the Church of S. Akindyni.'* It 
is doubtful whether the concession to the Patriarch covered the whole 
Venetian Quarter in Constantinople; it certainly covered the whole of the 
eastern part; but for several reasons we hold that it was not coextensive with 
the Quarter. In the first place we find names of householders with de- 
scrijttions of their holdings, which do not occur in the terrier of the Patriarch,' ' 
That terrier gives a list of properties, both inside and outside the wall.-;, their 
tenants, and the rent in perperi. The list contains the names of eighty 
tenants, among them the State of Venice itself, ‘ Couimnne Venet.’ perhaps 
for the land occupied by the Embolo. The rents vary from one to twenty 
perperi, which the State of Venice paid for its ‘ holding,’ and to twenty-one 
paid by Bonaventura Beccaro. Pascalis Bollanus, as we have already seen, 
paid as much as seventy-two perperi for the right to weigh and measure 
which belonged exclusively to the Church of S. Akindyni. Ve have several 
leases granted by the Patriarch which throw an interesting light on the 
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size of the building sites and the customs of the Quarter. For example/® 
in October, 1206, Benedictus de Salmaza rents from Johannes Bon, nephew 
and agent for Benedictus Falier, Patriarch of Grado, a piece of unoccupied 
land outside the city- wall, near ‘the great wharf’ on the shore at Perama, 
thirty feet long and twelve wide, bounded on two sides by unoccupied sites 
belonging to the Patriarch, on a third by the public road, and on the fourth 
by the property of Johannes Bon, from the first of September for twenty-nine 
years. The rent is fifteen golden perperi'*’ annually, due on the first of 
March and the first of September. The tenant to have the right to build 
and to sub-let ; but at the expiry of the lease the land with the buildings on 
it return to the Patriarch, except in case of fire or violence of the Sovereign 
(‘ except o periculo incendii et violentia senioris’). Again'® in March, 
1207, Alexius and Theodorus, of Durazzo, rent from the Patriarch of Grado, 
for twenty-nine years, at three golden perperi a year, due each first of April, 
excepto incendio et violentia alicujus senioris, that plot of land bounded 
by the public road, the wall of S. Irene, the property of Henricus Allemanus 
and the archivolte of S. Irene; at the expiry of the lease the buildings 
become the property of the Patriarch, but in case fire or the violence of 
Princes shall have destroyed the buildings, the lease shall be prolonged to 
such a term as shall give the tenant a full twenty-nine years with the 
buildings intact on the land. Again’* in August, 1207, Petrus Bongo rents 
from the Patriarch of Grado, for twenty-nine years, at 11 J perperi, due in 
February and August, a piece of land outside the walls at the Drungary 
wharf 13§ ft. by 19 ft., bounded by the public road, the city-wall, S. Irene, 
and the property of the Patriarch. By the year 1255 it would seem that 
the value of land had fallen, for we find that a plot of land, outside the 
w'alls, close to the Great Wharf, measuring 32 ft. by 15 ft., only fetches 
six perperi a year ; and a like sum is all that is received for a similar plot 
leased in June of that year. 

It is difficult to estimate the size of the Venetian population in 
Constantinople, but we know that when Manuel lured the Venetians 
back after the Doge had withdrawn his countrymen in 1168 or 1170, 
they returned to the number of about twenty thousand ; and upwards 
of ten thousand were arrested in the city alone in 1172.®’ They 
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cannot all have inhabited the Venetian Quarter, and indeed we find 
the Emperor Manuel endeavouring to compel the Venetians to reside in the 
Quarter he had assigned them, a proof that many were living outside 
it; indeed Cinnamus says so explicitly.®^ With a view to dealing more 
readily with the Venetian population the Emperor divided it into the fixed 
population ot Bonpyeo-toi, the residents who had received the jus ciritatis, 
and the floating population that was there for trading purposes onlv, 
KUT i/^TTopiav.^ It is certain that the Venetians were fulfilling their 
obligations under the Chrysobull, for in 1150 we hear of thirteen Venetian 
galleys in the service of the Empieror.-^ But the friction between the 
Imperial Government and the Venetians, which had first made itself felt 
in the reign of Johannes Comnene, in 1122, when, ‘ouiissis jxifernis 
vestigiis,’ he refused to renew the Alexian Chrysobull, was working steadily 
towards a more serious rupture. The causes were four in number, all closely 
connected with the growth of the Venetian Republic, and all acquiring 
intensity as her course towards her inevitable goal, independence of 
Byzantium and commercial supremacy in the Adriatic and the Levant, 
became more pronounced. These causes were, first, the consolidation of 
the Venetian position in the Latin Kingdom of Jerusalem bv the concessions 
of 1153®® and 1167 secondly, the new policy which Venice was adopting 
towards the Normans, and her desire to trade with them rather than to 
fight with them on behalf of the Empire, a policy which manifested itself 
in and took its start from the convention of 1139, recorded in the privilege 
of William L, 1155, and which was declared and confirmed by the treaty with 
William II., 1179;®^ thirdly, the growing wealth, importance, and trouble- 
someness of the Venetian colony in Constantinople, where the richer 
Venetians had begun to form alliances with the Greek nobility, to live 
outside their quarter, and to disturb the peace by their quarrels with their 
rivals of Pisa and Genoa ; finally, Manuel was in need of funds, and the 
wealth of the Venetian colony, which Besta®® calculates at not le.ss than 
two millions sterling, was a tempting 2 )rey. 

In addition tr» these practical and immediate causes of friction there 
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was the further cause of resentment on the part of the Emperor that Venice 
stood in the wa}' of his dreams for the recovery of Italy, The Republic, in 
pursuit of her present policy, seemed more likely to prove an obstacle than 
an ally. She was rapidly developing as the great Italian sea power, and had 
recentlv taken a prominent part in the Lombard League. Manuel was 
resolved to crush Venice ; but the memory of the sack of Rhodes, Chios, and 
Lesbos during his father’s reign warned him to be cautious. He began by 
favouring the commercial rivals of Venice in Constantinople and by urging 
Ancona to assume a hostile attitude to the Republic in the Adriatic (1166). 
Further, Manuel had freed Dalmatia from the Hungarians, who had seized 
the province, and just before the decisive battle of Zeugmin (1167) he sent 
an Imperial Dux Dalmatiae to govern in the Emperor’s name. Spalato, 
IVau, and Ragusa recognised the Greek authority.®® Conscious of Manuel’s 
hostility such a step seemed to the Venetians a menace to their supremacy 
in the Adriatic, and, moreover, the title of Dux Dalmatiae was a title of 
the Doge of Venice since the year 999.®^ The threatening attitude of the 
Emperor was accentuated and the whole situation forced to a crisis when 
in 1166, he called upon the Venetians, as vassals, to furnish the usual subsidy 
for the defence of the Empire against the Normans. (• Tunc Emanuel treff 
hgatos cum trihus gallis mittens Ducem reqitirit ut solitum subsidiuryi 
pro Imperii tutela mittere velit.’)^^ The Doge refused on the ground, 
Dandolo tells us, that the Venetians did not wish to break with William 
and risk their trade in Apulia (‘Dux autem pacem cum Gulielmo servare 
cupiens ... id facere recusavit ; quod Emanuel, grave ferens, erga 
Venetos nudum in corde concepit.’)^ The Doge, Vitale Michiel, was 
aware that by this refusal he had challenged the Empire and incurred the 
Emperor’s wrath ; he was aware that the only point where the Emperor 
could strike at Venice was Constantinople and the Imperial cities ; he there- 
fore issued orders, either in 1168 or 1170, forbidding Venetian merchants to 
enter the Empire (Dux providens Venetis ne in Romanutm jyergerent 
universaliter uiterdixit).'-** Whether this was intended solelv as a pre- 
caution or chiefly as reprisals, as a boycott, is not quite clear ; nor is it 
clear whether, under this order, the withdrawal of the Venetian Colony in 
Constantinople was contemplated ; in an\' case it is certain that a considerable 
number remained, and that the orders had the full effect of a boycott. 
For the Emperor, afraid of seeing his prey slip through his fingers and 
alarmed at the sudden cessation of trade, sent an embassy to induce the 
Doge to withdraw the prohibition, and promising absolute security and the 
usual profit to all A enetians in the Empire. The Doge was persuaded and 
gave his subjects leave to return. Instantly there was a rush to Constanti- 
nople and other cities of the Empire which the Venetians had come to 
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consider as their own peculiar domain and at first they were well received, 
the Emperor concealing his real intentions under a cloak of benevolence 
(' Liicri avidi et Imperii loca propria hubit'icula repntantes cutn nume- 
rosts navibiis, hominibus et mercis oneratis ad vuria loca Graecoriiin 
perrexere . . . Qiti primo henigne ab eo recipti'j.-^ The trade of Constanti- 
nople revived and the Venetians, all intent on traffic, had no suspicion of 
what was in store. But the Emjteror was maturing hi.s plans. Troojts 
poured into the city as though it were ])reparing for a siege, and .secret orders 
had been issued to the governors of the various towns. The leaders of the 
newly-arrived Venetians, Sebastianus Ziani and Auriiis Mastropetro, how- 
ever, received warning from certain friends of the Venetians'-"’' that the 
Emperor was playing them false. They sought an audience and said, ‘ We 
have heard, but we do not believe, that your Imperial Majest\- is plotting 
mischief against the Venetians.’ T'he Emperor publiclv and solemnlv denied 
any such intent and caused a proclamation to be made throughout Constanti- 
nople that he would hang anj'one who dared to molest a Venetian."-'’ But 
troops continued to pour into the city and to man the walls as though for a 
siege (‘Maxima militum peditunique hndtifudo ex diversi-i! purtibios tunc 
Constant inopolim venisset, et essent mnri ac pedatia adeo niunita quasi 
dcheret civitas ah inimicis expugnari ')!'“' Then suddenly the Eiupemr 
struck (subito irruit iniperator in Venetos sicut leo). On the I2th of 
March, the Feast of S. Gregory the Great, 1172, the order to arrest every 
Venetian in the Empire and to confiscate their goods was carried into effect. 
The number in Constantinople was about ten thousand (inventi sunt enim 
in Constant inopoU eo tempore fere decern millia Venetoruin,)''^'^ and the 
prisons being incapable of holding them all many were sent to the monas- 
teries.^'^'’ They were presently released on bail owing to the difficulty of 
keeping so many prisoners. The property of the Venetian colony in Con- 
stantinople was deposited in the Imperial fisc, but it seems that the larger 
part was filched by the officials.^'-'' The total value, according to the 
Venetian claims for damage.s, was estimated at at least two millions sterling. 

We know that some of the Venetians managed to escape from Haimyra, 
in Thessaly, with twenty ships.'"’'’ perhaps before the blow fell ; while one 
great ship, the ‘ Totus Mundus,’ or ‘ Kdcrp. 09 ,' the largest ship ever seen in 
Constantinople, managed to fly by night with many Venetians, chieflv 
bachelors, on board. The Greek ships pursued her, and the Warangs on 
board them tried to burn her with Greek fire, but the Venetians hung hides 
soaked in vinegar round the bulwarks and the fiery bolts were either 
extinguished by the vinegar or flung back into the sea. The wind was fair 
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for the ‘ Totus Mundus ’ ; she ‘ seem to fly rather than to sail ’ (‘ mraadai 
So/celp ov vavTiXXea-dai ’), and, outdistancing her pursuers, eventually reached 
Acre in safetv'd®’* 

When the news of Manuel’s treachery reached Venice the Government 
was inclined to adopt a pacific and diplomatic line of conduct. It had 
already been decided to send an embassy to Constantinople to ask for 
explanations. But the arri%'al of the twenty ships from Halmyra, with their 
detailed report of the outrage, set the spark to popular passion. The 
Government was swept off its legs and war against the Empire declared. 
The disastrous course of that war, the Emperor’s shifts and delays, the inter- 
minable embassies, the decimation of the Venetian fleet by plague at Chios, 
the return and murder of the Doge, do not strictly belong to the subject of 
this paper. 

Manuel, alarmed at the growing understanding between Venice and 
the Normans (1175),^®® and feeling the losses inflicted on his revenue by 
stagnation of commerce, and probably anxious to devote his whole attention 
to the campaign against the Turks in Asia Minor, endeavoured to patch up 
a peace, but died (1180) before achieving his object.^®® Andronicus, who 
had usurped the Empire, hastened to come to terms with the Republic. He 
is said to have released the Venetians still prisoners in Constantinople and 
to have promised compensation for loss,^®' in annual payments. He actually 
began to discharge his obligations ; a first instalment of one hundred pounds 
of perperi, that is, seven hundred and twenty perperi, was paid in 1185,^®“ 
and this sum was distributed among the claimants. The agreement as to 
compensation for damages, whether it was made by Manuel himself or by 
Andronicus, consisted in the payment of one thousand five hundred pounds 
of perperi in six annual rates of two hundred and fifty pounds each.^®® To 
this agreement the Venetians attached great importance, and their relations 
with the Eastern Empire down to the close of the century were chiefly 
concerned with the endeavour to enforce it. They succeeded only to a very 
slight extent, and, as Besta acutely sugge.sts, the unpaid debt may have had 
much to do with the diversion of the Fourth Crusade. 

The position of the Venetians in Constantinople improved considerably 
during the reign of Andronicus. By 1184, at least, they seem to have 
resumed occupation of their Quarter, and we find them leasing shops.^^® 
When Isaac Angelos came to the throne (1185), by the murder of Andro- 
nicus, diplomatic relations were reopened. The Doge, Aureus Mastropetro, 
sent an embassy consisting of Petrus Michiel, Octavianus Quirini, and 
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Johannes Michiel, for the double purpose of renewing the Chrysobull and 
recovering the compensation; they accomplished the first, hut met with 
delay as to compensation.^^ By 1187, however, they had secured three 
Chrysobulls; the first contained the renewal of the privileges of traffic and 
commerce in the Empire conceded by the Chrysobulls of Alexius I., 
Johannes, and Manuel, which it recites verbatim. Certain phrases in the 
exordium to this Chrysobull indicate clearly the position which Venice 
now held towards the Empire; it is no longer a question of ‘ veri et recti 
duli’ but of ‘ Venetici non nunc frimo Romeis federati amici,’ ‘nee 
nuper eorum amicis fautorihusqtie connumerati,’ ‘ accedentes fautores 
non vocati,’ who, however, in times past had been vas.sals ‘non enim tunc 
solummodo Romeis servi erant, veruni etiani aliis temporibus et locis.’ 
The second Chrj’sobull confirmed the possession of the Venetian Quarter as 
conceded by Manuel, whose Bull is recited. 

The third Chrysobull is of the nature of a defensive alliance between 
Venice and the Empire. Venice pledges herself to furnish from forty to 
one hundred galleys within six months of notice given. Venice to furnish 
ships and crews out of funds remitted by the Imperial fisc. The com- 
manders to be Venetians, but to take an oath of allegiance to the Emperor. 
This fleet is bound to serve against ‘ all crowned or uncrowned heads (u- 
nations or peoples’ who may venture to attack the Empire, except again.st 
the Germans as long as the existing Veneto-Germanic treaty runs, ami 
against the Normans as long as the Veneto-Norman treaty runs, that is, for 
seven years and nine months from the first of January, unless within that 
period King William shall attack the Roman Empire, in which case the 
Venetians shall come to its aid with fifteen galleys within four months of 
notice given. 

The tenor of the Chrysobull is obviously governed by dread of a 
Norman attack and the imperative need of Venetian assistance at sea. Its 
form differs from that of all preceding Chrysobulls. It is a pactum, not a 
praeceptum, a bilateral convention or treaty; the Venetians are a con- 
tracting party; they speak of ' stolus vaster’ and ‘ status celsitudinis 
vostre’ (i e. the Emperor) is distinguished from ‘ Veneticorum status’-, if 
the Empire makes peace or truce with any Power against whom the 
Venetians have been fighting on its behalf, the Venetians shall be included 
in such peace or truce ; in all places captured by the joint fleets the 
Venetians are to have a church, an exchange, and wharf free of dues, and the 
privileges under earlier Chrysobulls are to be renewed. There is a bargain : in 
return for the use of their fleet the Venetians acquire substantial advantages. 

The Emperor’s needs and alarm made him ready to agree to such a 
bargain ; but on the more thorny subject of compensation he procrastinated 
(in longum traheret)^^^ under the growing insistence of the Doge Aureus 
Mastropetro. The position of Venice was strong and menacing, for in 1188 
she had issued orders for the concentration of her fleet at Venice by Easter 
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of the following year with a view to an expedition for the recovery of the 
Holy Land/^^ and this fact may have counselled Isaac Angelos to yield. 
At anv rate in 1189 he agreed to ‘satisfy Venice on those points on which 
we have already passed our word, namely, as regards restitution of Venetian 
goods seized by the Emperor Manuel, and as regards the offer of fourteen 
hundred pounds of perperi, which, over and above the restitution of goods, 
was promised to them on the grounds set forth in the Chrysobull on the 
subject, and of which one hundred pounds have been paid.’ But the 
goods had long disappeared, and their restitution was imjws.sible. It 
was therefore proposed to give the Venetians a yearly revenue of fifty pounds 
of perperi secured upon the exchange, the dues and the wharfs lying adjacent 
to the original Venetian Quarter. To the fourteen hundred pounds of 
perperi still due the Emperor adds another hundred, making sixteen hundred 
pounds in all, of which fifteen hundred are still due : of these, two hundred 
and fifty are to be paid at once (and have been paid) and the rest at the 
rate of two hundred and fifty pounds a year for six years. 

But beyond this first instalment of two hundred and fifty pounds 
nothing was paid; and this may account for the fact that in 1196 the 
Venetian fleet at Abydos resolved, on its own initiative, to remain at 
Abydos videntcs nos, ixdde esse coiujraiim et iiecessarium, stare cum 
siopradicto stolo in Romania’), trusting their action will be approved 
by the Doge and people of Venice.^® Alexius III., who succeeded Isaac 
Angelos in 1195, showed no greater alacrity in payment of the compensation. 
He adopted the usual methods of the Byzantine Court, negotiations and 
embassies ; but the fear that Venice might espouse the cause of Alexius 
the younger, his nephew, son of the deposed Isaac Angelos — as indeed she did 
eight years later — caused him reluctantly to grant the Chrysobull of 1199.^i’ 

This Chrysobull recites and confirms the Bull of Isaac as regards the 
defensive alliance with Venice; it renews the trading privileges, records 
the districts where those privileges shall be valid, and adds a number of 
new provisions as to the status of the Venetians in the Empire. The 
boundaries of the Venetian Quarter remain unchanged, apparently no 
mention is made of the compensation, and we hear no more about it till 
the whole question is absorbed and disappears in the Fourth Crusade, the 
sack of Constantinople, the fall of the Roman Empire, to which it was no 
doubt a contributory cause. Horatio F. Brown. 
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MILITARY OPERATIONS ON THE NORTH FRONT OF 
MOUNT TAURUS. 

[Plate IV.] 

I. — The March of Xerxe.s acro.ss A.sia Mixor. 

The route by which the army of Xerxes marched acro.s.s the plateau of 
Anatolia has never been determined with certainty. On general considera- 
tions it may be stated with perfect confidence that the army crossed the 
Taurus by the pass of the Cilician Gates. The reasons are conclusive : there 
was. in fact, no other way, and the matter is so g-enerally admitted as to need 
no discussion.^ Thereafter the great army gathered on the north side of 
Taurus at a place called Kritala in Cappadocia (Herodotus, vii. 26). Whether 
Kritala was a town or a locality (such as a plain with a river) is not .stated ; 
but, taking into consideration all the conditions, one can say with certainty 
that it was situated either in the fertile plain of Tyana or in the equally 
fertile and well-watered plain that lies between Kybistra ami the lake called 
in modern times Ak-Gyol. The next point stated exactly by Herodotus in 
the route of the army is Kelainai at the source of the Maeander. The question 
is how the journey was performed between those points, the Cilician Pass on 
the east and Kelainai on the west. 

Herodotus says that the Persian troops crossed the Halys into Phrygia 
and traversed that country until they reached Kelainai. In discussing this 
route in H.G.A.M., pp. 36-41, 1 accepted that statement after a good deal of 
hesitation, stating the doubt, on account of the great detour involved, 
whether it was not a mere error introduced by Herodotus in the lack of exact 
knowledo-e. In the end, however, I accepted the statement, which would 
imply that Xerxes marched along the famous and ancient Royal Road : but 
vears of consideration, and growing experience of the conditions governing 
the possibilities of marching across Anatolia, force me to the conclusion that 
Herodotus inserts the reference to the Haly.s without definite authority, 
merelv because the Halys was the river of boundary between Phrygia and 
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Cappadocia.^ This statement is an ornamental touch designed to gi'O 
liveliness and detail to a narrative of march, which (except at Kelainai) was 
singularly bare and devoid of such lively details as Herodotus loves : much of 
the value of his narrative lies in those personal details of human character 
and conduct, which usually throw a brilliant light on the life of the times 
and surroundings of the central facts. It must seem to anyone who reads 
the passage that Herodotus had practically no information with regard to the 
route traversed between Kritala and Kelainai. 

It would not be easy to explain why the army marched by a route which 
increased so greatly the distance, the time required, and the difficulty of 
finding provisions and water. In H.G.A.^L, pp. 36—41, I sought an expla- 
nation in the compelling influence of the old and familiar ‘ Royal Road ’ ; but 
better knowledge has forced me to abandon this view. If the army crossed 
the Halys, it would have had no possible path except to inarch round the 
northern side of the great salt lake and of the dry region which extends 
around that lake for a great distance in almost every direction (i.e. to follow 
the line of the ‘ Royal Road ’)• The region on the west side of the lake was 
called in Kiepert’s older maps the ‘salt desert,’ and was there described as- 
waterless, though it really is easily traversed in every direction by small 
parties, because there is sufficient water even at the present day for a small 
population and for a few travellers ; but in order that an army should find 
sufficient water it would have, so far as possible, to keep away outside and 
north of the dry region ; and while it could march through the region after- 
wards called Galatia, especially through the Hainiane,® where there are 
flowing streams and sufficient supply of water, yet it would be very far from 
easy to cross Cappadocia from Tyana to the Halys, and it is also a quite 
inaeceptible theory that the army deserted the ‘ Royal Road ’ somewhere in 
north Phrygia and turned south again to Kelainai (see below). 

Moreover Herodotus speaks about Xerxes as simply crossing the Halys. 
If Xerxes followed this northern route, either he must have crossed the 
Hal3's twice, or he did not cross it at all : the best way for the march 
after the army reached the Hah’s was to keep along the left bank as far as 
the line of the Royal Road where it cros.sed the river, and then keep west 
through Galatia, where rivers would supply w^ater. The idea therefore 
that Xerxes crossed the Halys at all must be dismissed. Whatever road he 
took he did not require to, and would not, cross the river. I have traversed 
almost every mile of the ways on various journeys and speak from personal 
experience in reference to the natural and inevitable line of march for an 
army from Tyana into Galatia, or (as it was then) north-eastern Phrygia. 

Another consideration must be taken into account. The ‘ Royal Road 
in its western section, passing through north-west Phrygia and reaching the 


- Herod, i. 72. others) make the Byzantine Road pass right 

® Both the Byzantine Military Road and across the dry region ; but they do not take 

the very ancient ‘ Royal Road ’ used the note of the practical facts that determined 

Haimane route ch. G and p. 31). marching possibilities. 

It is true that Gelzer (and following him 
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Hermos valley, presents considerable difficulty to the march of an army ; 
and formerly I resorted to the supposition that in order to avoid this 
difficult section of the Royal Road Xerxes div^erged far to the south so 
as to reach the sources of the Maeander at Kelainai {H.G.A.M. pp. 39-41). 
It would be necessary on this supposition for the army to make not merely 
a second very long detour, but also to traverse rather waterless country. 
The route, however, would not be wholl}’ impossible : for there is moderate 
but not abundant water along the route ; this part of Phrygia was doubtless 
well cultivated, and could supply food, grown within moderate distance 
of the march. It is assumed that considerations of water supply determined 
the exact route ; food could be carried, but not water in sufficient quantity. 

The detour is enormous, however, and considerations of distance and 
marching possibilities show that this supposition of a northern route cannot 
be seriously entertained. The army did not cross the Halys or go through 
northern Phiygia. 

Another route then suggests itself. Did the army march through 
central Lycaonia, south of the salt lake Tatta, following the line which 
was so important in later histoiy and which may for convenience be called 
the ‘ Central Trade Route ’ ? This supposition also must be dismissed with 
brief remark. The line of the central Trade Route is far from the shortest 
way from the Cilician Gates to Kelainai, though it is much shorter than 
the northern route. Moreover, in certain sections, and especially in that 
which separates Tyana or Kybistra from the eastern part of the Trade 
Route, the water supply is scanty and the countr}’ unproductive; and 
this line would be chosen only if there were no other possible. This point 
need not be worked out at length and in detail. We have been over the 
whole way and the opinion here expressed is forced on me by our experience. 
It is a route for travellers and trading parties, not for armies. The shortest 
line maybe called the ‘Syrian Route,’ ^ from the Gates to the best point 
of junction with the Central Route. The ‘Anabasis’ with its strange zig- 
zags, illustrates the unsuitabilit}' of the Central Route. 

There was, however, a route which is the shortest, and which lead' 
almost continually through fertile and highly cultivated country, furnishing 
abundant water supply at very frequent intervals. This is the southern 
route, or Pisidian road, although (to be more accurate) it leads through 
Lycaonia and Phrygia to a greater extent than through Pi^idia ; but it may 
be called the Pisidian road on the same principle as Antioch was termed the 
Pisidian city, because it was situated in Phrygia-towards-Pisidia and was 
intended to defend the Phrygian country against the Pisidian raiders (see 
J.R.S., 1917, p. 242). 

Kritala then must be the name of some locality, region or town, near 
Kybistra and the Ak-Gyol, a region highly suitable for the a.ssembling 
of an army. Troops coming from the east would concentrate here, and 


‘The Syrian Route reaches the Central through Kybistra Kara-Biinar (Hyde ?) Kanna 
Route near Suwerik (Rsebila), passing (Kaiia) and lieimir (Perta . 
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it lies at the western exit from the pass of the Cilician Gates by way of 
Kybistra. It is indeed high and in winter cold ; and if an Oriental army 
concentrated here (or in the valley of Tyana) the soldiers would suffer 
greatly from cold and diseases consequent on exposure and crowding. 
Xaturally, however, the concentration Avas so arranged that no large body 
of troops Avas detained long at Kritala, and the march Avas made in such 
a Avay that division after division (1) moved forAA^ard through the southern 
edge of Lycaonia by Laranda and the fertile lands near Taurus, (2) along the 
course of the river Avhich floAvs east down through the mountains to Lycaonia 
from the tAA’o great lake.s, Karalis and Trogitis, (3) then round the east 
and northern coasts of Karalis and the Limnai and (4) up the river 
Hippophoras. The road Avould leave the site of the future city of Antioch 
on the right and pass close to the site of the future city of Apollonia on the 
last mentioned river. (5) It Avould come down from the hills on the great 
fountains called Aulocrene,® a landmark in history and in mythology, Avhere 
many years later the Roman army of Manlius bivouacked on their northAV'ard 
raid into the Galatian country. (6) From these fountains the march to 
Kelainai is easy, and in truth there is no other Avay except through 
Kelainai. 

Anyone Avho traverses this road recognises at once that it imposes itself 
as the necessary and unaA’oidable line of march for a large army ; small 
forces and mounted raiders (like the Arabs in the long wars 660-960 a.d.) 
have a choice of Avays from the Cilician Gates Pass ; but the great army had 
only one route possible. Both food and Avater are abundant on the ‘ Pisidian 
Route,’ for this Avay traverses a series of highlj' cultivated and fertile regions 
and valleys with very little unproductive land, and is nearly on a level the 
Avhole AA'ay, crossing only one hill pass that presents any difficulty, and this 
pass is short, coming doAvn on the Fontes Aurocreni from the sources of the 
Hippophoras. 

The army must of course hav^e marched in detachments ; and the quaint 
story told by Herodotus (vii. 60) about the way of counting the numbers 
of the army proves that each body consisted of about 10,000 men. Grote, 
Avho sometimes shoAvs unbounded credulity in matters belonging to Avhat he 
considered the historical period, combined Avith unjustifiable scepticism in 
respect of the period that he counted mythical and regarded as containing no 
trustAvorthy fact or date, holds that Herodotus’s story can be accepted and 
that the number stated is approximately correct, except that the number 
of slaA’es and attendants must be cut down. If Herodotus, hoAveA^er, could err 
in such an essential fact as the number of attendants, the stoiy as a whole 
loses verisimilitude. It probably has no other basis than the numbers in 
each detachment of the army. The army marched in bodies of 10,000 ; that 
Avas the historical truth. It, Avould be difficult, or rather impossible, to 
mancfiuATe and feed a larger body of troops at anv’ one point on the same davv 
A very large number, such as the Pemians sometimes collected, onl}' impeded 


Rotreni in Livy, xxxviii. 15 ; the di&triet i.s Aiirokra, Aulokra, or Aurokla. 
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itself, and was rather a source of weakness than of strength.® The idea that 
five million, or even two million, of men could march in one body on one day, 
and encamp together, which seems to have been the idea of Grote and various 
other historians, is incredible. It would take many days for an army of such 
a size to traverse any of the narrow though easy passes on this route, and 
there would he no possibility of feeding or watering such a body. Juv enal’s 
statement that rivers were drunk dry by the marching armies is simply an 
expression of the impossibility of the case ; and so with the other bolil inven- 
tions that ‘ lying Greece dared to concoct.’ ^ On the other hand, there is no 
reason to doubt that the army was very numerous, far bewond anything else 
in ancient time. 

If we describe this Pisidian route in terms of Anatolian geography, 
which was founded on the divine law and ritual, and which regarded the 
whole land as portioned out under the presidenee of local manifestations of 
the divine power, the army assembled under the protection either of the god 
Sandan-Herakles, who is pictured on the rocks beside the great fountains at 
Ibriz, or of the deity who was resident at the hot springs four hours north of 
Kybistra.® The abundant waters of Ibriz, flowing down into the plain past 
Kybistra, turn this corner of Cappadocia, where it meets Lycaonia, into a 
garden ; they were the gift of the toiling god for the benefit of mankind 
generally and of the arin}^ on this particular occasion.® It was really the 
same god that was manifested at the hot springs which, in the Graecc- 
Anatolian world, were so frequently attributed to the beneficence and labour 
of Herakles, and connected with his name. The river of Ibriz unites with 
the stream which flows from the valley of Tyana to form the lake of Ak-Gyol, 
and any water that comes from the hot springs unites vvith the latter stream. 

Thereafter the army was protected by the god who ruled at Laramla 
doubtless Herakles, pictured on coins of the city. Xext on the route come^ 
the god of Derbe, again in all probability a local variety of the same god 
Herakles-Sandon, as the rare coins of the city show. The god of the 
Homanadeis^® next welcomed the army as it passed through the wonderful 
canon of the ‘River of Underground Spring.^ ’ Tbn Khorda<lhbeh >, and 
reached his territory', rich and fertile, on lake Trogitis. Thereafter comes the 
land of 3Iannes, the country of Ourarnma or Ouroda, one of the greate.st and 
wealthiest Anatolian gods, who ruled a wide land and great numbers of 
temple servants. His country probably' included all the western shores of 
lake Karalis and of the Limnai, with the rivers that flow down from Mount 
Olympus (Sultan-Dagh) into the lake region.'^ In Graeco-Roman times he 


* If Cyrus the Younger restricteil lii-- .-jmiy 
on the An,iha.sis to 10,000, that w;is not 
because he could not have collected a Larger 
force, but because tills was the knovn maxi- 
mum for a marching force in one boily. 

’ Herodotus mentions only tlie little stream 
Melas as exhau.sted by tlie army, but there is 
some truth under the ' he. 

‘ I have never visited these hot springs. 


but mention them on the autliority of llaiml 
ton, Rf ifai'chfs in A. if. ii. jip. 30t)-3O8. 

® On the Fea.sant-< lo 1 of Ibriz see thr 

Physician and Othtr Studies in Rdiyions His- 
tory, p. 174. 

V® Tletwcen Derbe anil the Homanadois there 
was a section of Isaurican land. 

'V J.R.S. lOlS, j.p US It. 
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was more famous as Men of Antioch, and a local variation of Men was 
Mannes or Zeus Ourudamenos on the north coast of the Limnai. 

Calder has published a remarkable inscription dedicated to the god in 
the country of the Homaiiadeis in his divided form as the supreme Zeus and 
the messenger Hermes, which we copied at Balyklawo. In J.H.S. 1918, 
pp. 144-151, I have had a great deal to say about the religion of 3Iannes, 
the neighbouring god to him of the Homanadeis. As it chances, evidence 
with regard to this religious centre is considerable, and yet the actual 
'situation of the primitive sanctuary has never been discovered. Monuments 
relating to the religion, however, are numerous, and have been published in a 
variety of articles.^^ 

The next deity who gave hospitalit}' to the inai’ching army was he who 
ruled and helped the people in the valley of the Hippophoras, where are the 
springs and healing water of Hercules Restitutor. This fountain apparently 
was his central home at the old township of Tumandos, which for a time was 
submerged by the Graeco-Roman city Apollonia, but which was recognised 
throughout history, and even by the few Apolloniate Christians of the present 
day, as the holy place of the valley. From the valley of Hippophoras the line 
of march led over a pass which at its highest point is rather narrow, and then 
descended by a very steep road into the upper Maeander valley, where lie the 
great fountains and the scene of many legends connected with the city of 
Kelainai, as e.g. the invention of the flute by the goddess, and the fate of 
Marsvas who picked up the musical instrument that the goddess had thrown 
away.i-* From this point onward the route coincides with the Central 
Trade Route and leads through well known Phrygian country. 

It would require far too much space here to dwell on this religious 
geography. The evidence in each district is founded either on coin types, or 
on sculptural reliefs, or on geographical considerations, or on inscriptions. 

Along the whole way there is no marching difficulty. Although the 
route leads close to the front of Taurus and is frequently bordered by hil 
country or even high mountains on either hand, yet it is almost continuously 
level. The height above the sea is uniform, varying from 3,300 to 3,700 ft- 
except at two points. There is a ridge separating the valley of the Anthios 
(which flows by Antioch) from the valley of a neighbouring river which, like 
the Anthios, also flows into the Limnai; but this ridge is a gently swelling 
elevation which presents no difficulty even to wheeled carriages, though the 
road crossing it rises to nearly 4,000 ft. Again the passage from the valley 
of the Hippophoras to the valley of the IMaeander presents a certain difficulty, 
as it is narrow at the water-shed, which is over 4,000 ft., but to an army 
marching from the east the ascent is gradual and easy, and the steep descent 


Clasn. Rev , 1910, p. 76. 

1’ fSee J.H.S. 188.3, p. 23 ff. ; much im- 
proved in Studies in the Eastern Roman 
Province.^, pp. SO.'i-STT ; B.S.A. 191-2, p. 54; 
J.H.S. 1912, pp. 151-170. Mannes Ouram- 
moas, the old Anatolian god, became the 
Hellenized Men of Antioch ; but his sanctuary 


on a peak above the city is a Hellenistic 
foundation. The old sanctuary was ‘ in the 
region of the Antiochians ’ (Strabo, p. 557), 
perhaps in the ridge called Snake’s Head. 

n J.H.S. 1883. pp. 68 flf. ; C.B.Phr. II. p. 
480. 
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oil the western side is much more easily traversed than it would be to an 
army marching eastwards. Cyrus the Younger avoided this pass on the 
Anabasis, turning away from Kelainai towards Peltai on the north-west, 
although the ostensible pretext for his march was that he wished to punish 
the Pisidian raiding mountaineers : thus he came for part of hi.s route to the 
central Trade Route, rejoining the Pisidian Route by way of Iconiiim and 
Laranda, and thus taking advantage of the fertile south Lycaonian land. 

The road by which Xerxes marched was a historic highwar- of the 
greatest importance. Its use begins with the dawn of organised communi- 
cation in Anatolia. In /TC.R.J/. p. 57, it is briedy and incompletely in- 
cluded becau.se, when that book w’as written, I had not had the ojiportunitv 
of exploring it, and much of it lay through unknown ground. So far as I am 
aware, its complete course has never been described until now. In 1882 I 
travelled along it from Kelainai-Apameia to Kirili at the north-eastern 
corner of lake Karalis, and there diverged from it, following the line of the 
Roman Road, a Via Sehaste built by Augustus in C b.c. in the organi.sation 
of the country that followed after the Homanadensian war.^^ Augustus 
preferred this route to the longer course along lake Trogitis anrl through the 
erreat Aulon, or canon, which leads eastwards from its .south-eastern end. 
because his object was to reach the colony of Lustra or Lystra, which was one 
of his new foundations intended to guard the southern frontier of the 
province Galatia. I wrote in 1882 a description of this road, incorporating 
various inscriptions and several milestones along its cotirse ; but the papei' 
was based on too scanty evidence, and was postponed in the hope of making 
further discoveries in the future; the material was all placed at the disposal 
of 3Iommsen for the Supplement to C.I.L. iii. The only parts of thi.s jjaper 
which were published were a short article in J.H.S. I8.s3. p. 23 tf. and 
another in the AtheniKche 1883, p. 71. 

On the old Pisidian Route there were at least three separate well- 
marked passes or kleisourai all of which bore the name Aulon. Une is tho 
long canon which extends east and we^t from the .south-east end.<if lake 
Trogitis, in ancient times carrying the water of that lake to join the river 
of Isaura and through it to the plain of Konia, and in modern times canying 
the great irrigation channel that has been once more opened up. A second 
Aulon stretches between lake Trogitis and lake Karali.s. Xo reference to 
these two ‘funnels’ is, so far as I know, contained in recorded history, excejtt 
the words of Strabo p. 569. The route of Xerxes' march traversed both. 
They are extremely fertile with abundant never-failing moisture ; and the 
first has a temperature almost tropical in summer, for the canon leads east and 
west, and is exposed to the sun all day, while the perpendicular rocky sides 
radiate the heat on to the moist soil and retain their heat throughout the night.’’^ 


'5 This route was certainly in use before 
Augustus, as it is required to connect Icon- 
ium with the west. 

I have not traversed the second Aulon, 
south of Misthia ; and it was only in UKJ9 


that we traversed the first remarkable canon, 
being as I believe tlie only explorers that 
have gone through it For the Aulon from 
Karalis to Trogitis I depend on Sterrett's 
careful ainl detailed account ami map. 
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There is a third Aulon on this route ; for the section of this great 
highwaj’ between the west and the east was called the Pisidican Aulond" 
The word Aulon has a special geographical character. It seems to be 
applied to a pass leading out of open country into open country. It is 
literally a funnel. It does not denote a glen opening down from a higher 
background of hill or mountain into low country. The Pisidican Aulon 
was situated at the northern edge of the Pisidian country, being a pass or 
kleisoura which leads up from the north-east end of the Limnai towards 
Antioch. The pass is in a sense easy and open. It is bounded on the south 
by a low but steep ridge, which bore the name of Snake’s Head and which 
at its western or south-western end projects far out into the Limnai. On 
the northern side the Aulon is limited by' gently' swelling hills which rise 
towards the northern mountain ridge, called in modern times Kara-Kush- 
Dagh, Eagle-Mount. 

The soldiers of the Third Crusade in 1190 A.D., commanded by' Bar- 
barossa, passed in their march along the valley of the Hippophoras and the 
north bank of the Limnai and up the Aulon. They were harassed by the 
Turks on their passage through the Aulon, and when they emerged from 
it on to the open country' close to the village of Gondane they saw a large 
Turkish army on the gently sloping but rather lofty ridge which separated 
them from the valley of the Anthios and the town of Antioch. Their 
natural course lay across this ridge, but the attempt to force a passage in 
the face of a considerable army occupying such an advantageous position, 
light-armed indeed but for the most part mounted and able to charge do^vn 
the slope on the infantry of the Crusaders, was too dangerous. The chances 
were great that the light-armed Turkish cavalry would overpower the 
already weary crusading forces. In this dangerous situation the Cru.saders 
were saved by a captive, who promised to lead them across the hills of 
Kara-Kush-Dagh on their left hand northwards, so as to join the Cential 
Trade Route and then pass round the north-west end of Sultan-Dagh 
(Mount Olympos) and so on through level country to Iconium, the Turkish 
capital. The delicate operation of maintairyng a front against the Turkish 
forces while transferring the army to a new route was safely accomplished. 
It was probably aided by the confident belief of the Turkish leaders that 
there was no other way, and that Barbarossa (like Manuel Comnenus in 1176) 
had fallen into their trap, M e may conjecture that the most critical part 
of the operation was carried out by night, and that a rearguard maintained 
the show of resistance, while the rest of the ai’mv' nioved across the narrow 
and difficult but feasible pass that separates Kara-Kush-Dagh from Sultan- 
Dagh. ith tiiis operation the march of Barbarossa passes out of our 
subject, but it gives the clue to the locality' of that great disaster in which 
the splendid army of emperor Manuel Comnenus was destroyed by the Turks 
in 11 1 6 . The Crusaders as they' marched along the Aulon saw and were 
horror-struck at the remains of that great disaster, and this carries us back 
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14 years to the actual event, which was decisive in the history of the wars 
between the Byzantine Empire and the Turks for possession of Western 
Anatolia. The whole of the plateau and even part of the low country as far 
down as Nicaea on the north-we.st had been abandoned to the Turks after 
1071, when the emperor Nicephorus Botaniates seems to have bought their 
support in the contest for succession to the empire by giving up to them a 
great part of Anatolia. Two successive emjjerors, the crafty Alexius and the 
brave and skilful John Comnenus, attempted to repair the treachery of 
Nicephorus. Alexius chose to advance direct from Constantinople by wav of 
Dorylaion, but John conducted his operations against the Tiirk.s, whose 
capital was at Iconium, along the line of this Pisidian n.)ad by wav of 
Laodiceia, Apameia, Apollonia and the Aulon.^® John had carried the 
Byzantine arms as far as the Limnai, captured the town of Apollonia, which 
in Byzantine times bore, on a neighbouring site, the name ISozopolis. 
Manuel carried on the war in a somewhat fitful way. He was personally 
courageous to the verge of ra.shness. but he showed little or no strategic 
qualities. There is no evidence of any concertefl plan in his operations 
throughout his reign, as there is in the case of his father and grandfather : 
but at last with a great army containing the Hower of the eastern troops 
together with considerable contingents of Normans and Varangians he 
essayed the great task of a march direct on the Turkish capital. Evidently 
the thought of resistance on the part of the Turks had no place in his 
calculations. He regarded his march as being intended for the capture of 
Iconium, and he encumbered his army with a siege train which was far from 
suited for active operations in any preliminary battles against Turkish troops. 

Other operations and negotiations relating to the Aulon beside the 
Limnai are briefly mentioned in a note to J.H.S. lOLS, p. 144. 

A fourth Aulon on this road may deserve a word of notice, although 
there is no reference made by any ancient authority to it. or to the use of the 
term Aulon in respect of it. This is the passage leading from the plain of 
Kara-Aghatch to the plain on the north-east of Bey-Sheher lake ; at the 
southern end of the passage is a locality called Monastir, the name of which 
is reminiscent of pre-Turkish society, though we failed to find any justifi- 
cation for the title. This level easy pass between rocky hills on each side 
leading from one valley to another corresponds e.xactly to the meaning that 
Strabo seems to attach to the term Aulon. The pass slopes gently down 
to the south in the greater part of its course. It seems probable that 
Strabo in referring to the Aulons which ran out from Trogitis had in his 
mind the thought of more than two. This may be an inexact reference 
to the existence of so many Aulons on the course of this important road 
which leads along the coast of Trogitis. Strabo, without an}' doubt, had 
never seen this mountain region and it is quite in accordance with the 
vagueness of his description of this region, taken in conjunction with the 

’• It is not certain that .John es'er reached wa^ e-xpo^ed to the roving Turkn-h nomails at 
tlie Aulon ; probably he did not carry his his de.ath. 
arms beyond the Limnai. Lven .\pameia 
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essential truth of all that he says about it, that he might have supposed 
the four Aulons to be very closely connected with Trogitis, as two of them 
obviously are, while two are closely connected with Ivaralis and one with the 
Limnai/ On the other hand the high pass crossing from the glen of the 
river Hippophoras to the valley of Aurokra wants the essential features of an 
Aulon. It is a mountain pass leading gradually up westwards to the summit 
of a high ridge and sharp down the other side. 

The existence of this remarkable route whose character and continuity 
has never before, so far as I know, been observed, and which has long ceased 
to be a route for communication, goes back to a very early origin. It belongs 
to a time when Iconiuin was not a princijtal city in Lycaonia. In truth 
Iconium does not lie on any great line of communication. It was the 
superior advantages of the site and the excellent water suppl}-, and its 
convenience as the capital of an extensive and fertile plain, guarded by 
the great fortress on the hill of St. Philip (Takalij throughout at least 
Byzantine times, that gradually made Iconium into a principal city of 
Anatolia and the capital of Lycaonia (although it was in nationality a 
Phrygian and not a Lycaonian town). Its natural advantages, however, 
are such as to have made it a centre of population, though on a small scale, 
from the beginning of organised society. It was still a small city in the time 
of Strabo, who had not himself actually seen it, but speaks in a vague way of 
it as situated somewhere in those regions. Great stress is to be laid on his 
curious expression ‘ somewhere.’ This is to be contrasted with his expression 
as an eye-witness about Soatra on the opposite side of Boz-Dagh, twelve 
hours from Iconium, where he can speak about the water being sold 
in the streets by water carriers to the thirsty population, a unique fact 
apparently in his experience. He does not actually say that he had seen 
this with his own eyes, but the expression is so marked and peculiar as to 
suggest that it springs from eye-witness. 

As the importance of Iconium increased it attracted the roads to itself, 
and although some of these had to pass through considerable extent of dry 
and therefore unproductive soil, yet they came to surpass in importance 
the old road through the fertile lands of the south close to the foot of 
the Taurus, even although this latter road presented so many advantages 
in respect of marching purposes, of water supply, of abundance of food and 
fertility of soil, and offered a path from the Cilician Gates to the west not 
much longer than the shortest way through Iconium and distinctly shorter 
than the longest wa}’ round by the Roj-al Road. The ancient road through 
the Aulons by Trogitis, however, did not pass entirely out of use until 
Turkish time. 

I have attempted to make this account of an important road clear 
by an accompanying map, showing on a larger scale the middle of the 
road and the country traversed by it, with Antioch as the capital : the whole 
line of the principal roads along the Taurus Frontier can be readily gathered 
from Anderson’s or Kiepert’s map. We know these in respect of the Roman 
period when this was the frontier of the province Galatia on the south. 
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IL — Sketch Map illustrating the Military Roads along the 

PisiDiAN Frontier. 

In order to elucidate the importance and increase the intelligibility 
of the map (PL IV.), the following notes on a somewhat extended scale are 
required. The country is obscure and little traversed as a whole. Isolated 
expeditions have gone over parts of it, sometimes with great accuracy, 
but no traveller has ever gone along the great ancient road continuously 
from the one end to the other. The map is necessary for the under- 
standing of the Roman Wars on the north side of Taurus, especially for the 
campaign of Servilius Isauricus in 75 B.C., and for the war in which 
P. Sulpicius Quirinus destroyed the power of the Homanadenses, 11-7 ii.c. 

This map is also used to illustrate an article on the latter war in J.R.S. 
1917, p. 229, and may be applied to illustrate the account given of the 
Isaurican war conducted by Servilius Isauricus, published in J.H.S. 1905, 
pp. 163 ff. 

As the map assumes and implies a reasoned system of the topography 
of the northern Taurus and the adjoining part of the central plateau, 
some brief explanation of the reasons and the authorities is practically 
necessary to make it useful. 

The map is intended only to emphasise the main features, and makes 
no pretension to accuracy in representation of hill contours. I have taken 
the opportunity of inserting certain names which illustrate other military 
operations of Roman and Byzantine times, notably the crushing defeat of 
the great army with which Manuel Comnenus was marching to capture 
Iconium in 1176. 

The topography of the important inscription published in J.H.S. 1918, 
p. 140, also forms a feature of the map; and a few of the villages on the 
Imperial estates whose population was united in the religious society bearing 
the name Tekmoreian Guest-friends, in the period 250-320 A.D., are inserted. 

I have given the name Olympus to the great range of the Sultan Dagh, 
which bounds the valley of Paroreios on the south-western side. The roa.sons 
for assigning this name would require a full discussion of the topography of 
the region between Antioch and the Limnai. This di.scussion has been 
written, but is too long to find a place here. The topography of this little 
region of Pisidian Phrygia is now settled with almost unique accuracy and 
completeness amid the general obscurity of Anatolia. Only the Troad is 
better known. 

A brief outline of historical discovery may be usefully appended. 

The site of Antioch was fixed by Arundell on epigraphic evidence; that 
of Philomelion, the companion city of the jiair describeti by .Strabo, p. 577, 
was fixed by the same traveller from Strabo’s account, which is so dear and 
unmistakable: but (strange to sayj no mention of the name Philomelion has 
been found in inscriptions of the region. 

Paroreios is the great valley between Sultan and Emir Dagh ; Pisidian 

H 2 
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Phrygia is the fertile region of Phrygia adjoining Pisidia, and containing 
Antioch, Apollonia, etc. Strabo calls it Phrygia ttjOo? IltcriSta. 

The site of Hadrianopolis is determined with certainty b}^ general 
considerations a few miles sonth-west from Philomelion. The exact situation 
and the ruins of the city have not been discovered, but the name occurs in an 
inscription found by Sterrett in this neighbourhood, and the reference to it 
on the march of the emperor Alexius Comnenus leaves no doubt as to the 
approximate situation. It was in all probability the re-foundation of the 
ancient Thymbriou, probably on a different site not far awav from the older 
city. Through its territory flowed the river Karmeios into the lake of the 
Forty Martyrs (whose more ancient name is unknown). It is cei-tain that 
Thymbrion was the early city of this region. Philomelion was a Hellenistic 
city which overshadowed the more ancient centre of life, wherea.s Thymbiion 
lay off the line of the Great Road, closer to the foothills in front of Sultan- 
Dagh. In Roman time the more ancient city revived in importance and was 
refounded early in the second century as Hadrianopolis. 

It was first suggested by G. Hirschfeld that the double lake of Hoiinn 
and Egerdir wa.s called in ancient times Limnai, and this ‘ excellent coit- 
jecture ’ is taken up and reinforced by various arguments in Hfr.A.M. p. 414 : 
see also pp. 172, 334, 389, 396 f, 407, 411. The Holy Mother of God of 
Limna (’ETrt^dz'io? ^yov/jLevo<: rij? ayi'a<; deoioKov Alfiva'; was present at the 
second Council of Nicaea, 787) could hardly be separated from the shrine on 
the coast of Hoiran-Gyol, where the Assumption of the Virgin is celebrated 
by the Greeks every year, although it is situated in a purely Turkish country, 
the nearest Christian settlement being at Olu-Borlu. It is also impos.sible 
to ignore the fact that this Virgin Mother of the lake was a Christianized 
form of the Virgin Artemis, whose worship on the north-east coast of the 
lake and in the neighbouring region was so important in ancient time, 
as we learn from the inscriptions of the Tekmoreian Guest-friends. 

The situation of Myriokephalon and Misylos in the low ground 
between the mouth of the Aulon and the end of the Limnai is evident 
from the narrative of Nicetas, p. 232 f. and from the inscription already 
mentioned in J.H.S. 1918, p. 140 ff. The promontory of Snake’s Head 
and the land of Ouramma are assured from the same inscription.-*’ The 
representation on the map gives no conception of the remarkable 
appearance of this long ridge, which extend-, from Olympus towards 
the south-west far out into the lake, forming the watershed betwe'en 
the Aulon and the vallev of the Anthios. Its northern face towards 
the lake and the Aulon is a perpendicular rock, but otherwise it is a 
bare undulating high ground. Exploration of this ridge is urgently 


Perhaps ilusilos wa.s the Pisiaian or Compare the Anatolian or Lydian name 

Phrygian word for serpent ; and Miisilo- Mursiios. 

kephalun was distorted to -Myriokephalon to »> Ourammoa, as given in the map, is 
suit late Ljzantine popular etymology. Avithout epigraphic authority (except the 

Opheoskephalon occurs in Hellenistic time. personal names Ourammoas, Tourammoas). 
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required. The little rock-cut chapel where the Greeks from Olu-Borlu, 
and even Sparta, go to celebrate the Koimesis of the Panagia ever\" year 
on the 15th of August is well worth a visit. Tlie chapel is cut in the face 
of the rock of Snake’s Head, and is ea'-ily readied bv walking along the 
water’s edge from the little plain of Mi.sylos. Beside it i.s the carved front 
of a sepulchre of the old Phrygian type, similar to. but much smaller and 
much simpler than, the splendid tombs at the IMida.s city. Thi.s front 
indicates that close to it was buried on<i of the chiefs of the earlv Phrygian 
onsets into this southern land : but long before the Phrygians came here 
the site was sacred and the Phrygians by the grave of their chief claimed 
to contribute to the sanctity of the spot. The Christians in turn gave 
a Christian character to the old Anatolian sanctity, connecting it with 
the name of St. George Limniota who was canonised as a prominent figure 
in the struggle against the iconoclasts during the eighth centurv. The 
epithet marks him as being connected with the Liinnai. while the bi-ief 
narrative associate.s him with Mt, Olympus, The festival of the Assumption 
of the Virgin (Koi/riyo-i?; was instituted at quite a late period: and at 
this spot, as we may conjecture, it was connected with the liermitage and 
the rude little chapel cut perhaps by the hands of George of the Limnai 
himself. But the spot is marked as .sacred by the hand of nature or of the 
god by a remarkable physical phenomenon, an arched doorway of rock which 
stands on the edge of the water and may perhaps have been I’cganh-d a'^ 
the door to the realm of the dead and to the home of the goddess, the 
Mother of her people, to whom they returned in death. The locality was 
e.xplored by Miss Bell in 1907 : visited by Anderson and me in 1912. 

Out in the Limnai opposite this sacred place is situated a little island 
which was visited by Miss Gertrude Bell in 1907. She saw here under 
the water a sepulchral stele with an inscription. Later in the year this 
w’ould be left uncovered as the level of the waters in Hoiran-Gyol is much 
lower in the autumn. 

The place called by Nicetas VII. Aniakes was the scene of the final 
stage in the crushing defeat of Manuel Comnentis. The po.'ition is e\ ident. 
It lies on the right hand of the road from Antioch towards the -west. The 
battle began in the Aulon further down towards the lake, but the vanguard 
of the army passed on over slightly rising ground between Ganzaa and the 
VII. Aulakes and remained unaware of the earlier stages of the slaughter. 
Karbo-Kome stood close to the lake-end. as was proved by an inscription 
published in Studies in the Euster’u Roman Provinces, p. 909. The lists of 
Tekmoreian Guest-friends prove that the same individual was sometimes 
spoken of as Karbokometes, and sometimes as Marsianos (Stm/iis p. 351). 
This implies that Karbokome and Marsia were in dose relation to one 
another, one perhaps a village and the other a farm close to the village.^^ 


-‘ Compare the case of Ba«il and his belonging to Kartiala or Kaprala, tlie family 
brothers who were spoken of ~oiiietiincs as e.atate (now calleil ( leh ere, a large Christian 
natives of Xazianzos (Xeiiizil, soinetinies as village). 
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Marsia was placed conjecturally half-way between Antioch and Apollonia in 
J.H.8. 1883, p. 33.” The proof of this conjecture was discovered only 
twenty-two years later (see Studies in the Eastern Roman Provinces, 
pp. 355, 367) in the inscription of Karbokome. 

On Dao-Kome, presumably Wolf- Village {daos Hes.), see Studies, p. 364. 

The site of Anaboura was recognised by Sterrett in 1885. On the site 
of Neapolis, see Ath. Mitt. 1885. It was the new city which grew up 
on the line of the Great Road, whereas Anaboura lies about six miles away 
from the road in a secluded position. If Neapolis had been founded by 
a Roman emperor it would probably have borne a Roman name, but it 
developed with the road and really is a sort of extension of the people of 
Anaboura to keep themselves in communication with the world. Pliny is 
the oldest authority that mentions Neapolis : Strabo, quoting Artemidorus, 
whom he follows in respect of this region wholly unknown to him personally, 
mentions Anaboura. The comparative importance of the two changed 
between 100 b.C. and 79 A.D. ; Pliny, however, used the lists compiled for 
Agrippa, and perhaps 12 B.C. should be taken instead of 79 A.D. 

The modern market town Kirili probably preserves a reminiscence of the 
old name of the lake Karalis, adapted to Turkish pronunciation and language. 
There was undoubtedly here, or in the immediate neighbourhood, a village of 
some importance and a station on the road. A large milestone in the 
cemetery belongs to a very early period, but the inscription has been 
obliterated by weather, which the stone could not resist. It seemed to me to 
be probably one of the Augustan milliario on the Via Sebaste. That way 
forked further north, evidently at the southern end of the extremely easy 
and level pass (Aulon ?) which crosses the watershed south of Kara-Aghatch, 
probably near a site which bears the name Monastir, a reminiscence of its 
ancient importance. A Roman bridge (probably Augustan) over a stream 
which runs only in the rainy season, and which was dry when we saw 
it in 1901. belongs probably to the age of Augustus, and proves the line 
of the other branch of the Via Sebaste not far from a villao-e called 

O 

Geurunmez.-^ 

The situation of T 3 'mbrias was fixed bv Sterrett on the upper Eury- 
medon, as placed on the map (see H.G.A.M. p. 406, No. 27). There was, 
however, no definite evidence, onlv general probability. Some miles to the 
east in the same valley Sarre {A. E. Mitt. 1896, B. 6, p. 52) found an 
inscription mentioning the TvvaSeo,)v. I suggested in the Oest. 

Jahresh. 1898 (Beiblatt, p. 95), that FwaSeaiv had been misread and that 
the initial letter was T ; also that, by error of the stonecutter in this rude 
inscription, the middle syllable BPI had been omitted, being possibly added 
on the side of the stone and left unnoticed by the copyist. The first 
part of this conjecture was confirmed in the same Journal in an appended 

"Marsia, according to this conjecture, of the lake (Hoiran-G vol). 

■\voul«l be on the lake north shore between On the bridge see Cronin in J.H.S. 

the ay-side Khan at the \.E. end of tlie 190*2. 
lake (Karbo-kome) and Genj-Ali at the X.W. 
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note by Kalinka. The stone reads Tvi'aSefov. There remains, however, the 
uncertainty whether this implies a fortified village named Tynada, or is an 
error for Tyn(bri)ada. The site apparently was Sivri-Kalesi, which is 
situated near the village Terziler. 

The situation of Malos at Malek-Kalesi was suggested in B.S.A. 1002, 
p. 259. The survival of the name seems to afford satisfiictory proof, and it is 
precisely in this region that Malos ought to be found. It was the MaXo? 
Trpov ’Kwfj.a 'SaKTjvov of the Tekmoreian lists (stated as probable in J.H.S. 
1912, p. 169, where the meaning of the name Khoma is discussed) ; there are 
rare coins of Malos. 

Adada was recognised as Kara-Bavlo b}’ G. Hirschfeld on the evidence 
of an inscription of Sterrett’s, which the latter strangely regarded as a proof 
that Adada was situated at a different site (H.G.A.M. p. 408, Xo. .32). 
Zorzila was perhaps situated in the middle of the Eurymedon valley, where 
some city and bishopric is to he expected : the inscriptions about Kiesme and 
Kassimler might belong to it or to one of the villages that constituted the 
township. 

Tityassos, the last name in the Pisidian list of Hierocles, is placed m 
B.S.A. 1902. p. 259, but evidence is lacking. 

These four bishoprics, given at the end of Hicroplos’s list of Pisidia, 
necessarily lie along the southern frontier of that province in the Byzantine 
time, and as the situation of the first two is comparatively certain, the 
position of the third and fourth are likely to be not far from the sites stated 
on the map. They were probably not TroXet?, but groups of villages after the 
Anatolian .system. 

The sites of Vasada and Amblada were detected from inscriptions found 
by the Austrian Expedition of 1902, and the explorers suggested that the 
site of Misthia was at Fassiller. In B.S.A. 1902, this suggestion is 
accepted and reinforced by the observation that ‘ the strong castle of 
Misthia ’ is that powerful Byzantine fortre.ss falmost entirely destroyed and 
hardly visible, except with a glass, from the plain of the Aulon), which is 
situated on a high, bold hill two miles west by north from Fassiller, over- 
looking the valley of the Aulon and commanding the pa.ssages east towards 
Konia and south through the valley. Further, it was there pointed out 
that Misthia and Vasada were adjoining bishoprics, as proved by an incident 
described in a Letter addressed by Basil to Amphilochios. 

The site of Colonia Parlais i.s fixed on general considerations in B.S.A. 
1902-3, p. 2GI, reinforced b}- a Latin inscription. In a Roman military road 
system the crossing of the river where it issues from Lake Karalis wa^ a 
point of the utmost importance, and as one crosses the modern bridge one 
notices the remains of a bridge of fine old Roman work under the water, 
close to the modern bridge. Various milestones have been found b\’ Storrett 
at points in the valley of the Aulon near Gorgorome and Amblada. implying 
that a Roman road went down the valley of the Aulon. 


“ r,..S.A. lor. rit. 
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The further course of this Roman road is not as yet proved bv any 
epigraphic discovery. There is a modern bridge over the arm of the lake 
which extends up into the Aulon, a little way west of Balyklavo,^® a village 
which lies high on the hill above the glen of the Aulon ; and local tradition 
savs that this modern bridge in its marshv situation overlies an older bridge. 

Further, a Roman inscription has been found at Avran by Hamilton, 
in honour of the governor of Galatia, Annins Afrinus, in the time of 
Claudius. According to the view which I have gradually formed on the 
probabilities of the evidence generally, such inscriptions were usually erected 
in commemoration of an actual visit made by the governor to the place ; 
and a visit of Annius to this southern coast, and probably to a point of 
hi'^torical or religious importance on the southern shore, is to be assumed 
accordingly. This progress of the governor through rather remote parts of 
southern Galatia must be connected with a very considerable re-organisation 
of the southern part of the province and of the Taurus frontier generally, 
which has left its impression in such titles as Cland-Iconium, Claudio-Derbe, 
Claudio-Seleuceia. These titles imply a general recognition in the imperial 
policy of the definite improvement in the Roman standard of lovaltv and 
peace and order along the Taurus frontier of the province Galatia : they 
mark the cities as loyal to the imperial government and helpful in carrying 
out its policy. Later, about 130, Iconium was elevated to the higher rank of 
a colonia. 

The sites of the Lycaonian bishopric Homanada and of the Pamphylian 
bishopric Homanada were discussed in J.R.S. 1917, while the remarkable 
situation of Arvan, in comparison with the character of many other great 
Anatolian sanctuaries, suggests that here is to be found the old hieratic 
centre Hornana or Komana. 

The Orondian mountain region, hilly towards the south, mountainous 
towards the north, but containing even in the south the great peak of 
Elenkilit, is proved by the authority of Ptolemy, who places among the 
Orondeis the towns of Misthia and Pappa. The site of Pappa was proved 
conclusively by inscriptions discovered there in 1901 and published bv Cronin 
in J.H.B. 1902. The territory of the Orondeis, however, extended much 
further north, for an inscription dedicated to Zeus Orondeus '-® has been 
found on the railway at the village Serai-Inn, four or five miles north-north-west 
from Ladik and about one mile or more north of the railwav line and station 
of the .same name. The site of Zizyma or Zizima is proved in Clussical 
Revieif, 1905. It was the seat of the Zizimene Mother, whose influence 
is marked by numerous inscriptions found at Iconium Ladik and 
other places on the north and east of the Orondian mountains. Very 
extensive mines of cinnabar (red ore of mercury), and perhaps copper, were 
worked at Zizima, and constitute the gift of the mother to her subjects and 

=» The V is silent in popular pronunciation. indicates that tlie god of the mountains was 
It may have been carried from Sizina in reverenced also in the vallev. iSee J H S 
a glen of the Orondian mountains ; but more 1918. 
probably belongs to the I,adik plain, and 
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children. The cinnabar has been worked in recent 3 'ears, but the mines 
were found to be already pretty nearly exhausted by the great ancient 
workings. According to my friend Mr. Edwin Whittall there were also 
copper mines worked in this neighbourhood. 

The village of Midan may be regarded as showing the survival of an 
ancient name, the second element in which was Gdan. the Phrvgian word 
corresponding to the Greek ydcoy earth, land. It would be out of place to 
speculate here about the formation of this name, which is dependent upon 
an unpublished inscription. 

Tyriaion. This site is ordinarily identified with the modern village 
Ilghin beside the railway .station, and was certainly not verv far from 
Ilghin : but Ilghin probably preserves in modern form the old village named 
Algounia, and Tyriaion is rather to be looked for at a different point in the 
same region. There is a remarkably ancient fortification in the narrow pass 
east of Ilghin, through which run the railroad and the river. This fortress 
lies on the hill and is in full view from the railway. It is not in itself 
the site of Tyriaion, but is probably an outlying fortification to defend 
the territory of that city. Between this narrow pass and the village of 
Kadin-Khan (three miles south of the railway station of the same name^, not 
far from a Yaila called Keuli-Tolu, is a Hittite inscription on a great embank- 
ment, formed apparently to dam up the water that runs down from the 
Orondian mountains towards the plain and to conserve the rains of the 
spring for the benefit of the agriculture during the following season. 

The line of the western Via Sebasfe is doubtful. Roman milestones 
occur at intervals along the road which skirts the north edge of Hoiran 
lake ; one milliarium marked XI stands in the cemetery below Ganzaa, 
the modern Gondane : two others are in the cemetery at Genj-Ali, at the 
north-western end of Hoiran lake. Others occur in the valley of Olu-Borlu, 
and in the pass to Aurokra. This line, however, seems rather unsuitable for 
the purpo.se of guarding the Taurus frontier. The main purpose, however, 
of the Via Sebasfe in this direction probably w'as to afford the most rapid 
connection with the three Pisidian colonies, Kremna, Komama and Olbasa. 
The only milestone bearing the name of the road stands on the site of 
colonia Komama and bears the number CXX VI, which is evidently measured 
from Antioch. I have also indicated a conjectural line of road down the 
Anthios valley passing between the mountains and the lake at Deinir-Kapu, 

‘ the iron gate,’ and round the southern edge of the Limnai.-" This line 
is not marked by any milestone as yet discovered, but it would form the 
most natural and useful route between Antioch and the cities of the Pisidian 
frontier such as Prostanna, Baris, etc., ending in the three colonie.s, which 
it would reach by three separate forks. The site of Prostanna is merely 
conjectural (see H.G.A.M. p. 407). The earliest reference to Prostanna i.s 

Demir-Kapu is described by Sterrett as cient) might be distinguished from marks of 
dithcult, till a new road was made by idasting blasting (as along the Cilician Gates route), if 
the rock. He mentions no traces of an carefully e.xamiiied. 
ancient road, but possibly rock-cutting (an- 
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found in an inscription of Delos recording that the Demos o UpoaTaevvewv 
honoured M. Antonius quaestor pro praetore, B.c. 104 (see B.G.H. 1892, 
p. 155).^ It is possible that this older form of the name is to be interpreted 
7 rpo 9 Tuevva and to be perhaps identified with Tenia of the Tekmoreian 
lists. Tenia is doubtless the Atenia of the Notitiae, and the name in 
Hierocles, Atmenia, is in all probability an erroneous spelling. 

The Via Sebaste which connected the military centre Colonia Caesarea 
with the Colonia Julia Lustra is marked by one of Augustus’s original 
milestones at Pappa and a group at Selki. It is probable that the 
road between Selki and Pappa went more directly than is indicated in 
the map. I have marked the road to Iconiura as forking from the Via 
Sebaste and going south of Loras-Dagh. The modern road passes through 
Kizil-Euren and north of Loras-Dagh : this northern route is shorter, but 
the ascent from the east by a very steep and rough path to the watershed 
east of Kizil-Euren was a mere horse track until comparatively recent time, 
when Ferid Pasha, the vali of Konia, made a passable road at considerable 
expense ; but the mediaeval road, which was the waggon road from 
Iconium to the west, followed the Augustan route indicated on the map and 
was kept in passable order for wheels until about si.xty years ago. I was 
assured by an excellent authority from whom I hired horses and waggons 
year after year that in his youth this carriage road was used regularly, but 
it had been allowed to fall into decay in the growing desolation of 
Iconium. I well remember riding into Konia on my second visit in 1886, 
coming from the west, and thinking as we rode through the streets that we 
were entering a city of the dead, such as is described in the Arabian Xights 
and such as was the character of Kherson in the early Middle Ages. The 
revival of Iconium was due to its position on the railway. 

There was a fork from the Via Sebaste to Iconium, as is mentioned in 
the opening of the Acta of Paul and Thekla. It was here that Onesiphoros 
came from Iconium and waited for the Apostle, who (as Onesiphoros had 
been warned in a dream) was going to pass along the Imperial road to 
Lystra. Onesiphoros, seeing Paul on the road to Lystra, induced him to 
turn aside to Iconium. 

The exact line east of Pappa has never been determined or followed, 
but the geographical character show's what must have been its course 
through a long narrow pass on the stream. Then there are only two 
alternatives ; either on the one hand it followed the natural shorter course 
down the stream which rises about three miles above Siniandos on the 
watershed and flows down by Bulumia to Lystra, or it went further east 
towards Iconium and then after reaching the plain w'ould have to cross the 
steep ridge (.500 ft.) between Konia plain and Lystra, which gives a longer 
and more difficult route. The purpose of Via Sebaste w'as to reach Colonia 
Lustra, and this purpose is fulfilled best by the route through Bulumia. 

In passing a suggestion may be throw'n out with regard to the origin of 


-« The name Antonius is restored by M. Doublet. 
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The name Lustra or Lystra. The modern name of the deserted site is 
Zoldera or Zoldra. This is clearly an ancient name, and not a modern 
Turkish invention. If the old Lycaonian name was Sultra, the Roman 
metathesis Lustra would be a change not unnatural owing to the 
common popular desire for a name which conveyed a meaning in Latin, 
while the real old Lycaonian word remains in modern usage with slight 
alteration to the present day. The modern village Khatyn-Serai, the lady’s 
mansion, lies between the junction of the two streams, about two miles 
south-east from the ancient site. 

No conclusive proof of a Via Sehaste connecting Colonia Parlais with 
Colonia Caesarea has been discovered, e.Kcept the probable Augustan bridge over 
the river at the ancient site, which has been already mentioned ; but if there 
was a Colonia Augusta Parlais there must have been a Uio Sehaste con- 
necting it with the military centre ; and the rather confused evidence of 
the Peutinger Table and the Anon. Ravennas shows that there was a road 
from Antioch, going on to Isaura and continued through southern Lycaonia 
across the Cilician Gates to Mopsou-Krene. Milestones of uncertain or post- 
Augustan date occur in considerable numbers on the route. 

III. — The Imprisonment and Escape of Dokimos (Diod. xix. 16). 

The problem of the topography of the Anatolian campaigns in the time 
of the successors of Alexander the Great is a difficult one. Information is 
scanty, the names often differ from those which were used in the Roman 
period, sometimes the names are not even mentioned. Moreover much harm 
has been done by certain identifications which have been accepted by 
scholars in general, but which are incorrect ; and these false identifications 
have misled subsequent historical scholai-s into mistake with regard to the 
situation of other places. 

The basis of all study must be a proper conception of the great lines of 
road leading east and west across the peninsula, and the right way of using 
these for purposes of war or communication or commerce ; but some of the 
accepted identifications are opposed to the very nature and history of the 
road system. This is, e.g., the case with the battle in which Antigonos 
defeated an army led by Alketas and other generals, or rather forced them 
to surrender without a battle in the Pisidicau Aulon, 320 B.c. The scene of 
this battle is placed by all recent historians, following Schoenborn, at the 
head of the narrow and steep ascent-® called ‘ the ladder ’ from the sea plain 
of Pamphylia to the plateau east of Ariassos and south of Kremna. I shall 
not here discuss the details of the battle, which are wholly inconsistent with 
that locality, while they suit admirably the Aulon, twelve miles west of 
Pisidian Antioch. It need only be pointed out that the accepted situation 
for this battle makes Antigonos march from a fortress somewhere in the 


-* It may fairly be described as a winding 1882, leading my horse : to ascend it on 
rock-staircase, a Klimax. I walked up it in horseback is difficult. 
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centre of Cappailocia to this remote point, which is far removed from any 
road leading east and west, in seven days. The mere measurement on the 
map shows how utterly impossible it was to march such a distance within 
that time. Names are given by neither of the principal authorities, Diodorus 
and Polyaenus,®® except that the encounter took place in the Pisidican Aulon 
where the western army was encamped and where they were surprised by 
the rapid advance of the king. It was a marvellous achiev'ernent to be able 
to reach this Aulon in the time described, but to add to the march a 
further 100 mile.s leads into the region of the impossible. Diodorus does 
indeed mention the name Kretopolis, the situation of which has been 
inferred largelv' from the mistaken idea with regard to this battle, and I 
have in G. B. PJir. i. p. 325, accepted this reasoning. I now venture only to 
suggest a theorv with regard to the operations in central Phr\’gia which 
resulted from the victory of Antigonos. 

Diodorus (xix. lb) gives an interesting account of the imprisonment of 
a group of generals. Attains, Polemon, Dokimos, Antipatros and Philotas, 
who were taken prisoner when the army of Alketas was surprised and forced 
to surrender in the Pisidican Aulon, 320 B.c. They were shut up under 
guard in a certain fortress of surpassing strength, which Diodorus omits to 
name. Such tribes as localities in Anatolia were beneath the dignity of his 
historical style. We might infer from the circumstances the probability that 
the fortress was not very remote from the scene of their capture. This is 
confirmed by the fact that, in their captivity, they heard that Antigonos 
with his army was marching to the upper Satrapies : under this phrase®^ there 
can be no doubt that the provinces in the east of Anatolia were mentioned. 
They were therefore in a fortress somewhere in the western or central part of 
Anatolia, and Antigonos after that hasty march and great victory returned 
immediately to prosecute the war against Enmenes in Cappadocia and the 
eastern parts of Anatolia. The captives, who were eight in number, 
succeeded in corrupting their guards : and, being men of unusual courage 
and skill in the use of weapons (as was natural from their campaigns in 
company with Ale.xander), they seized the commander of the fortress and 
threw him over the wall of the rock, which was a stadium in heiuht. This 
detail aids further in identifying the locality. It may be accepted. Now 
there are few fortresses which stand on a rock a stadium high, over which 
a man can be thrown to the ground. Two places only in those districts 
occur to me as fulfilling the condition. One is the site of the modern Olu- 
Borlu, the Byzantine Sozopolis, near the Hellenistic Apollonia ; but the form 
of the fortress is not suitable. It is a great fortress on a huge scale, con- 
sisting of two hills, one higher and one lower, with a marked depression 
between them ; but the site is too large for the incident described by 
Di(jdorus. The captives who succeeded in setting themselves free were only 
eight in number, and with some friends who had joined them from outside, 

^ “ Diodorus indeed mentions Kretopolis, of Kretopolis is uncertain, 
but this probably rests on a confusion between Compare Acts xix. 1, SicAfloWa rk kva- 

the battle and the flight of Alketas. The site repixa pipyj. 
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expecting something of the kind, the total number was aljout fifty. Fifty 
men could not possibly garrison or hold Olu-Borlu. A more confined and 
narrow fortress must be looked for. As I read the description of the 
incident by Diodorus, it was not Olu-Borlu that came into my mind, but the 
great rock of Afiom-Kara-Hissar, three miles N.W. from Prynmessos. This 
is a natural fortress, in height somewhere about 500-600 feet, confined and 
narrow and with almost precipitous sides, where fifty men could hold out 
against an army. They were besieged here by about 8,000 of the adherents 
of Antigonos, but it would take a larger number than 3,000 to surround 
Olu-Borlu, while this number could perfectly well blockade and completely 
cut off the rock of Kara-Hissar. 

One of the captives, Dokimos, resolved to take advantage of a means of 
descent which he observed to be unguarded, and to go on an embassy to 
Stratonika, the wife of Antigonos, who was not far distant from the spot 
(presumably in Kelainii, which was favoured by Antigonos as a residence). 
At the present day it is understood that there is only one way of climbing 
the rock of Kara-Hissar, a zigzag path which leads up to the mediaeval castle 
on the summit ; but it would be difficult to find anywhere a rock which does 
not offer more than one way of descent to an active, skilful, and desperate 
man, like Dokimos. This descent was left unguarded by the besiegers, 
which implies that it was not known to them or that they looked upon it as 
impossible and were careless about watching it, concentrating their attention 
on another way (probably at a totally different part of the rock, where the 
regular descent and ascent was situated). All this suits Kara-Hissar 
admirably. 

Now we come to one detail as to which I cannot speak so confidently. 
Dokimos in his descent was accompanied by one man, who probably acted as 
a guide, because he went first, while Dokimos came after him. When they 
reached the bottom of the cliff Dokimos hurried away and escaped for the 
moment, but was caught later and thrown into prison. His companion joined 
the enemy, being perhaps captured by them or else seduced by the hope of 
reward, and he led up by the same difficult path a considerable body of the 
besiegers and succeeded in seizing one of the upright rocks. This implies 
that the summit was not a single point, but contained at least two 
separate peaks. I haye not myself climbed the rock of Kara-Hissar, 
having always shrunk from the toil and fatigue involved in the ascent, which 
is extremely steep ; moreover, I was assured by Sir Charles WiKon, who 
ascended to the castle, that it was mediaeval and showed no trace of ancient 
fortification. I have, however, never known any rock which in its natural 
state does not consist of more than one peak or point at the summit, and I 
conjecture that this was the case with Kara-Hissar (which in the Byzantine 
time was called Akroenos, and also Nikopolis because it was the scene of the 
great victory gained in 739 over the Arab army commanded by Seid-el- 
Batal-el-Ghazi, the first great victory which cheered the reviving Byzantine 
Empire to stem the tide of Arab conquest). 

One other consideration is equally applicable to both places. Th-^ 
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knowledge gained by the captives of the plans and the departure of Anti- 
gonos implies that they were probably kept in a fortress near or on one of 
the great lines of communication running east and west. That suits Olu- 
Borlu excellently. It also suits Kara-Hissar excellently, for the latter lies at 
the west entrance on the plain and roadway of Phrygia Paroreios, on one of 
the greatest lines of communication. Olu-Borlu has the advantage in one 
respect that it is closer to the place where Alketas was defeated, viz. the 
Aulon leading up tow’ards the east from the northern coast of the Limnai ; 
but it is much easier to understand how eight captives on the Kara-Hissar 
rock could learn what was taking place, and (in the slipshod eastern method 
of imprisonment) were able to concert a sudden attach on the garrison of the 
summit, which could not be large. On the contrary, eight men could not 
contend with the necessarily large garrison of Olu-Borlu, but if they had 
weapons and wmre personally so skilful in the use of them as Diodorus 
describes, there is no impossibility in their being able to overpower by a 
sudden attack the small number of men who would be in garrison on the 
summit of Kara-Hissar. 

While I cannot speak from personal knowledge about the summit of the 
rock of Kara-Hissar it is easy to say with definite certainty that the 
description given by Diodorus as a w-hole does not suggest Olu-Borlu and is 
applicable only in a very rough fashion to that great and large fortress. 
A difficulty there would also lie in the one unknown and unguarded descent, 
because it is practicable and even easy to descend from Olu-Borlu almost 
everywhere except at one great precipice. 

As a coincidence I would add that I asked Professor A. W. Mair of 
Edinburgh to read the passage and form his own conclusions as to the 
situation described. He sent me a letter with a sketch of the shape that he 
imagined for the fortress, judging of course only from the words of Diodorus 
with no other evidence or authority; and the sketch which he drew 
corresponds most remarkably with the aspect of the rock of Kara-Hissar, 
with the winding path leading to the top. Any person who has travelled 
a great deal throughout Anatolia and observed the many fortresses of 
all periods would at once recognise this sketch as being the rock of 
Akroenos. It is a remarkable fact in regard to the numberless rocks which 
protrude through the level plateau, sometimes as lofty mountains, sometimes 
as little peaks, that every one has its distinctive features and character 
and is easily recognizable on the journey at a great distance, or in a 
photograph, or even in a drawing. 

Diodorus does not mention the name of this fortress, but his description 
suggests that it was (as wm have assumed throughout) pre-eminent as a 
sti-onghokl; i.e., it is AeovTOKij>dKov, spoken of by Appian, J/if/ir. 19, as 
‘bpt/yta? o-yypdoTarov %tByomi'.*- It was pointed out by G. Hirschfeld, Berl. 
Phil. Wocli , 1891, p. 1386 f., that Leontokephalon must be the great rock of 
Afiom-Kara-Hissar ; he was followed by Radet in his book En Phrygie, 1895, 


■'* Plutarch, 7'htm. 30, has the form \e6yTuv The place is omitted from H.O.A.M. 
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p. 45 ; and the phrase used by Appian seems conclusive to one who looks at 
Phrygia with forty years’ experience. 

Radet, loc. cit., p. 123, discusses also the position of the hot springs at 
Leontos-Kome in Phrygia {H.G.A.M., p. 143). There are two hot springs in 
the great plain of Afiom-Kara-Hissar, which geographers generally call 
Caystropedion. One is situated near the N.W. angle, and one towards the 
iS.E, of the plain (towards Yeni-keni). They are the only two important hot 
springs in the large valley, and I left the choice open between the two. 
Radet is not satisfied with either situation, but places Leontos-Kome at a 
village called Kara-Arslan (Black Lion). Here, as he says, Tchihatcheff 
mentions hot springs, and he argues that the name ‘ Black Lion,’ which is 
used by the modern Turk, is merely a translation of the Greek Leontos- 
Kome. We visited Kara-Arslan in 1884. There are no hot springs there : 
Tchihatcheff spoke of the springs towards Yeni-keni, and his meaning is 
clear. Kara-Arslan is a Tchiftlik, or estate, the property of the noble family 
in which the headship of the Mevlevi dervishes is hereditary. Similarly, close 
to Konia, on S.S.E., there is a large estate called Kara-Arslan, which also is 
the property of the Mevlevi. The modern name has no relation to ancient 
facts, but means the Black or Dread Lion^^ of the Seljuks. The Mevlevi 
dervishes go back to the old Seljuk Sultanate of Konia (Rum).^^ 

Kara-Arslan, therefore, gives no evidence about the hot springs of 
Leontos-Kome ; but perhaps an analysis of the water of the two above- 
mentioned springs would give certainty {H.O.A.M., loc. cit .) ; for Athenaeus 
describes the water of Leontos-Kome as having a marked chemical character. 
Both the two hot springs of the great valley are in frequent use at the 
present day as curative baths. Personally, I should identify Leontos-Kome 
with the springs in the N.W. of the valley. It was not possible for me to 
enter the bath-house (which seemed to have some interesting features) 
because it chanced that our vipit coincided with a day when the baths are 
entirely given up to women visitors. Lady Ramsay was, however, allowed to 
go into the building and to make a copy of an inscription inside the bath 
chamber. 

Radet’s view is justified that modern Turkish names are sometimes the 
translation of the ancient Greek or Phrygian names, but this example shows 
that he is disposed to carry the principle too far. He is also right in holding 
that the Turkish name of many places is merely an attempt to pronounce the 


The word Kara has often a moral signifi- 
cance : the strongest man in a village is often 
called Kara Mustafa, Kara Ahmed, or so on. 

The ruling Mevlevi family is conceived to 
be a representativ'e of the Seljuk Sultans ; 
the chief of the Mevlevi (entitled Tchelebi 
Elfendi), ^\hose palace 1^=* at Konia. girds the 
sword on the Osnianli Sultan ; and the theory 
is that the Osmanli Sultans are not com- 
pletely invested with the power of the Sul- 
tanate until the sword has been girded on by 


tlie Tchelebi, This ceremony was performed 
(being revived after disuse) in 19U9 for the 
benefit of Mehmet V.. when tlie intention was 
to mark by every ohl ceremony tlie complete, 
ness of the authority conferred on him at the 
investiture while his predecessor Abd-ul- 
Hamid was still abve. 

They are about six iiules or more from 
Kara-Arslan, and lie on the direct road Kara- 
Hissar to Tchai. Kara-Arslan is on the road 
to Synnada (as Radet rightly says). 
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old Phrygian or Greek name ; but (as in the other case) he sometimes carries 
the principle too far. E.g., on the preceding page of his En Pltrygie he 
identifies Ghieukdjeler with the late Byzantine bishopric Gaioucome on 
account of the similarity in sound. Names of the type of Geukcheler are so 
common in Anatolia as to deprive this not very striking similarity of any real 
force; Geuk in the peasants’ speech means blue; Geukche means bluish; 
and Geukcheler is the same word with the plural termination “ ler ” tacked 
on. No stress can be laid on such slight similarities as this. 

It is probable that a village mentioned by Leo Diaconus, Cedrcnus, 
Symeon Magister and Leo Grammaticus in various forms, 'D,gXeovra or in 
rustic speech TtoXeovra, VorfKeovTO^, is to be identified with the 

Greek Leontos-Kome, the Phrv’gian and the Greek form of the name. The 
Phrygian word indicating town or village or settlement was ‘ oua.’ ‘ Owa ’ is 
ju'obably nearer to the Anatolian word, which is perhaps older than the 
Phrygian conquest. It seems not impossible that the term ‘ oba ’ used by the 
Turkmen and other nomads on the great central plains is the old Anatolian 
term. Leo Diaconus refers to the difficulty of catching the right pronuncia- 
tion of this name, and the use of ‘g’ in Gi’eek pronunciation and spelling was 
one of the many devices for representing the Anatolian ‘ w ' in Greek. 

W. M. R.^msay. 


H.G.A.M. p. 14:ff. In the usual Byzan- omen of the disaster tliat Leon Phokas ex- 
tine fashion this name was interpreted as an perienced here 920 .v.n., 707; Aeorros. 
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[Plate VJ] 

An unsolv'ed problem has a peculiar fascination in archaeology as 
elsewhere. It compels our interest, and we come back to it again and again 
to try and find a solution. The Ludovisi and Boston Reliefs have presented 
us with many such puzzles and have consequently been the subject of much 
discu.ssion. The two most important publications of these monuments — 
Studniczka’s in the Jahrbuch des dcatschen archaologischen Instituts, 
1!H1, pp. 50-192, and Caskey’s in the Amfyican Journal of Archaeology, 
1918, j)p. 101 ff.— have dealt at length with the numerous points involved 
and many of these have now been satisfactorily solved. The identification of 
the subjects represented on the reliefs, however, especially of those in Boston, 
is still only tentative. As Mr. Caskey says, ‘none of the numerous attempts 
to interpret the reliefs has met with unqualified acceptance.’ To the many 
explanations which have been advanced I am going to add still another, 
which to me at least seems the simplest, the most natural, and for that 
reason the most probable. 

Let us review briefly the situation as it stands at present and the 
general conclusions at which we have arrived. With almost complete 
unanimity the monuments are now assigned to the period transitional 
between the archaic and the fully developed— the time of Polygnotos and the 
Olympia pediments. The purpose of the reliefs is not quite certain. The 
similaritv of their form and style suggests that they rvere either pendant.s or 
parts of the same monument, and that they must therefore be interpreted in 
relation to each other. The most probable theory, and the one which has 
found most adherents, is that they were screens of an altar. With regard to 
the subjects represented, the central portion of the Ludovisi relief is now 
fairly generally accepted as representing the goddess Aphrodite rising out of 
the sea with two attendant Horai — a beautiful translation in plastic form of 
the well-known passage in the Homeric hymn to Aphrodite (VI. 3—6;. 

. . . 601 jjiiv Ze(pvpov fiiro<; vyp'ov aevro<; 
i'jvetKev Kara Kvpa ■rroXv^XolcT^oio OaXdaarj’f 
d(f)pw evi pAXaKW' rgv Be ■)(^pvadp.irvKe<; 'D.pai 
Be^avr dairaaLwi, irepl B' dpL^pora e'lpara eaaav 

1 Plate V. i.s reproduced from Studniczka’s fished by E. A. Gardner m J.H.S. x.xxiii. 
larger plate in Jahrbuch xxvi. (1911), Taf. I. (1913), Pll. III. -VI. 

Photographs of still larger scale were pub- Cf. Caskey, oj). cit. p. 107 ff. 

J.H..S. — VOL. XL. 113 I 
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‘ There (in Cyprus) the moist bre.ath of the western wind wafted her 
over the waves of the loud-moaning sea in soft foam, and there the gold- 
filleted Hours welcomed her joyously and clothed her with heavenly 
garments ’ (tr. Evelyn-IrV hite). Though we have no strict parallel in 
contemporary art, we know that the subject (sometimes treated rather 
differently, however) was used on important monuments, such as on the 
pedestal of the statue of Zeus at Olympia by Pheidias.^ The other 
interpretations suggested — Pandora, Kore or Ge rising out of the earth, a 
fountain nvmph rising from the sea, a woman in childbirth — have never had 
a large following and have now been practically abandoned.^ 

The subject of the Boston companion piece has proved more difficult. 
The central figure on the middle portion is clearly Eros, and he is weighing 
diminutive figures of men before two women ; where the scale is heavy the 
woman is joyful, where it is light she is in distress. So much is clear ; but 
who are the actors in the drama ? Are they mythological figures or human 
beings ? The chief interpretations so far given are (1) The Psychostasia, or 
weighing of the souls of heroes, either Achilles and Hektor or Achilles and 
Memnon,^ (2) Eros, the great primeval divinity, weighing out to two wives 
the assurance of lineage, (3) The settlement of the dispute between Aphrodite 
and Persephone for Adonis. Of the.se the last, first advanced by Studniczka,’’ 
has become the most favoured. Caskey calls it ‘ the only acceptable 
interpretation of the scene yet proposed.’ But though acceptable it has not 
been unreservedly accepted ; for it has failed to be convincing. There are 
moreover, certain considerations which appear to me to speak definitely 
against it. We have no conclusive evidence that the myth of the dispute 
between'Persephone and Aphrodite for Adonis is earlier than the fourth 
century B.c. In literature our chief source is Apollodorus (early Imperial 
period) in h.\s Bibliotheca, III, 14,4, who relates it as follows: ‘While he 
(Adonis) was still an infant. Aphrodite, without the knowledge of the gods, 
took him because of his beauty, and hiding him in a chest, gave him into the 
charge of Persephone ; but when Persephone saw him she would not give 
him back. A trial was held in the presence of Zeus ; and by his decision the 
year was divided into different parts, during one of which Adonis might be 
by himself, in the second with Persephone, and the third with Aphrodite. 
But Adonis gave Aphrodite his own share also. Later, while hunting, he 
was wounded by a boar and died.’ ® Some commentators think that 
Apollodorus derived this myth from Panyasis (early fifth century, B.c.) ; but 
Apollodorus quotes Panyasis as an authority only for the theory that Adonis 
was the son of Theias and Smyrna as against Hesiod’s testimony that he was 
the son of Phoinix and Alphesiboia. To attribute his whole subsequent 


Cf. Bausanias s Description oj Gvcfcc, \ . ^ For a discussion of these various theories 

11, 8: ‘and after Hestia there i.s Love receiv- cf. Studniczka's and Caskev’s publications 
ing Aphrodite as she rises from the sea and referred to above. 

Persuasion is crowning Aphrodite’ (tr. Frazer). “ Cf. op. cit. pp. 141 ff. 

■* Cf. the discussion of these theories in ® Cf. also Hyginus, Astronomica ii. 7. 

Studniczka, op. cit. pp. 101 ff. 
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story to Panyasis is quite arbitrary ; Studniczka himself regarded such a 
source as ‘ at least uncertain,’ while Diimmler in Pauly- Wissowa’s 
Realencyldopddie, Adonis, p. 393, thinks the myth can certainly not be 
earlier than the fourth century B.c* At all ev'ents, none of the earlier 
writers have any allusion to this myth. In sixth and fifth-century literature ® 
Adonis figures as the favorite of Aphrodite, who was killed by a wild boar 
while hunting, but who, to assuage the grief of Aphrodite,^® was allowed to 
spend half of the year with her on earth, while the other half he spent in the 
lower regions with Persephone. The legend was said to have been derived 
from the East and appears to be symbolical of the death of nature in winter 
and its revival in spring. Hence Adonis’s death and his return to life were 
celebrated in annual festivals. It is easy to see how in later times this 
original legend would be altered to Apollodorus’s version with its more 
jjersonal and anecdotal elements. That the incident of the death of Adonis 
while boar hunting was retained in spite of the contradiction it involved is 
characteristic of such later perversions. 

When we pass from literature to art, we find that the subject of the 
dispute of Persephone and Aphrodite for Adonis likewise does not appear on 
sixth and fifth century monuments. The only monuments which can be 
interpreted as referring to it are a Praeneste mirror and one, possibly two, 
Apulian vases. 

But even if we suppose that the story was known at the time that the 
Boston reliefs were made, that is, about 460 B.c., and that by accident we have 
lost both literary allusions and contemporary artistic representations, even so 
it would be difficult, to my mind, to read the Adonis legend into the Boston 
relief. Zeus is the arbiter of the dispute. He appears as such on the 
Praeneste mirror and the Apulian vases.^® And if not Zeus we e.xpect to find 
an accredited representative in his place. Thus, though Homer speaks of 
Zeus weighing the souls of Achilles and Hektor on golden scale.s,^* and in the 
Psychostasia of Aeschylus we hear of Zeus Aveighing the souls of Achilles and 
Memnon,^’’ in vase paintings representing this subject it is Hermes who holds 
the balance — Hermes, the messenger of the gods, sent by Zeus on all manner 
of missions and also the conductor of souls to the lower regions.^' And in 


’’ Cf. op. fit. p. 141 : ‘weshalb den ganzen 
Berieht auf diesen Epiker zunickzufuhreu 
mindestens imsicher ist.’ 

® ‘ Sie (diese Sage) ist nicht eclite Jlysteri- 
ensage . . ., sondern .spate Dichtung. Bei 
Panyasis stand sie jedenfalls nicht ; allem 
Anschein nach ist es die Ldsnng welche ein 
Dens ex roachina (Zeus, Aphrodite, Kalliope) 
einem Drama das sich vornehmiich init dem 
Schicksal dea Kinyras und der Myrrha be- 
sohaftigte, gab, also nicht alter als das 4. 
.Jahrhundert.' 

» Cf. Sappho 62 (128), Ari.siophaiies, Lysis- 
trata, 387 ff. ; Praxilla, Bergk 1. 

Thi.s grief is vividly described by Bion 


(third century B.c.) in his idyll. The Lament 
for Adonis, Idylls, i. 

Cf. Monumenti del! In.ditufo, vi. 24, 1 , 
and Gerhard, Etr. Spitgd, iv. 325. 

“ Cf. Bnllettino archeologico nfipolitatio, 
n.s. vii. 9, and perhaps Mon. d. Inst. vi. 1860. 
PI. 42 B (now in the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, New York, No. 11. 210. 3; see Museum 
Bulletin, May 1912, pp. 95—96, Fig. 2). 

See references quoted above. 

Iliad, xxii. 209-213. 

“ Frag. 278 (from Plut. Moralia, 17 .v). 

Cf. e.g. Homer, Odyssey, i. 35 ff. and i. 

83 ff. 

Cf. e.g. Homer, Odyssey, xxiv. , 1. 
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a different version of the Adonis dispute (Hyginus, Antronomica, II, 7) 
Zeus appoints Calliope, the mother of Orpheus, to act as arbiter between the 
goddesses. But who is Eros ? He is no representative of Zeus but the child 
and follower of Aphrodite. As such, at least, he appears regularly in post- 
Homeric literature and in art.^® How could he then have been chosen an 
impartial judge to decide a dispute between his mother and Persephone ? 
Persephone would never have consented to such a partisan transaction, and 
no Greek would have thought it fair. 

The difficulties do not end here. Studniczka himself^® points out that it 
may appear strange that the figure of Adonis on the weights of the scales is 
that of a full grown youth instead of a child, as the story relates. On the 
Praeneste mirror and on one of the Apulian vases Adonis appears as a 
child, either inside a small chest or standing beside Zeus. When Studniczka 
appeals to the testimony of ancient authors that Adonis was a full grown 
man when he descended to Persephone he forgets that these wniters 
evidently follow the version of the legend according to which Adonis died in 
youth, killed by a boar, and was thereafter shared by Aphrodite and Persephone. 
Furthermore, according to the story of the dispute, the judgment pronounced 
was that Aphrodite and Persephone should share Adonis on equal terms. 
Only afterwards did Adonis decide to stay his ■ own ’ third of the vear also 
with Aphrodite. Why, therefore, should the scales weigh heavier for 
Aphrodite and she be exultant and Persephone mournful ? The Greeks 
were fairly literal in such matters, nor do we find any such display of feelings 
on the other representations of the dispute — only signs of wrangling and 
entreaty. In fact we may recall here the reception given by Aphrodite to 
the decision as told by Hyginus (op. cit.) where Calliope, mother of Orpheus, 
is appointed judge of the dispute by Zeus and decrees that each of the 
goddesses should have Adonis for a half of the year: ‘Aphrodite, however, 
was angry because he was not given to her for her own, and caused all the 
women of Thrace to fall in love with Orpheus and each to seek him for 
herself so that he was torn to pieces.' This is not an attitude of joy and 
triumph. 

Mole important, hovievei, than such details is another consideration. 
Supposing the Boston and Liidovisi reliefs are indeed screens of an altar, 
or at least parts ot the same monument, mav we not presume that this 
altar or monument was sacred to Aphrodite i For it is the birth of the 


Cf. c.g. Aleman, 28 ,v (26) ; Sappho, 
frgts. 117 and 74; Ibykos, j. 6 ff. and ii. ; 
Simonides, 43; Euripides, 539 f. 

At the time of Hesiod, however, Eros seems to 
have been regarded as a primeval god, pro- 
duced at the same time as Chaos and Earth 
(Hesiod, Theogony, 120 f. ). 

Cf. for approximately contemporarv re- 
presentations a terracotta relief from fiouth 
Italy, Annali ddf InM. 1867 D (= Roscher’s 
Lexikon, p. 1451 ; a terracotta relief from 


Aegma, Monumenti dell' Iiutituto. i. 18 
rinO'Ier Kund, i. 53), and others 
mentioned by Furtwangler in Roscher's 
LtxikoH, • Eros,' p. 1:151 ff. 

Oje cil. p. U 2 f. 

On the other (the one in the Metropolitan 
Museum) Adonis is not present, hence the 
interpretation of the scene as the dispute of 
Aphrodite and Persephone is uncertain. 

- Cf. 071 . cit. p. U 3 . 
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foam-born goddess which is shown on one of the two principal sides. We 
may reasonably expect, therefore, the rest of the relief to represent subjects 
in direct and vital relation to the cult of that goddess. Is it likely then that 
the artist chose, as a pendant to the birth of the goddess, the myth of her 
dispute with Persephone over Adonis — which at best, was an obscure, little- 
known legend at that time ? Let us take the parallel of the Parthenon. 
Here, in a monument sacred to Athena, we have represented on one pedi- 
ment the miraculous birth of the goddess, on the other the settlement of her 
dominion over Athena — both incidents of great importance and of popular 
knowledge. An equally appropriate scheme was chosen, I think, for the 
■ altar ’ of Aphrodite. Aphrodite was the goddess of Love. A Homeric 
Hymn (V) speaks of her as ‘ Aphrodite the Cyprian, who stirs up sweet 
passion in the gods and subdues the tribes of mortal men.’ Euripides 
describes her as ‘ she that sows love, gives increase thereof, whereof all we 
that dwell on earth are sprung’ {H ippubjtu^, 449). As the goddess of 
Love, Aphrodite’s chief function becomes the bestowal of the gifts of 
beauty, charm and persuasion that arou.se love,^® the granting of a happy 
marriage,-^ and the giving of offspring.^^ And she can either bestow these 
gifts or she can withhold them. It is in this character of bestower or 


Of. e.y. Homer, Iliail, xiv. ‘214 tt., where 
Aphroihte gives to Hera her girdle. ‘ fair- 
wrought, wherein are all her enchantments: 
therein are love, and desire, and loving con- 
verse, that steals the wits even of the wise,’ 
and adds ‘inei!iink.s thou wilt not return with 
that unaccomplished which in thy heart thou 
desirest ’ ; and the numerous references given 
by Furtwaiigler in Roscher's Ley/kon, ‘ Aphro- 
dite,' 400, and in Farnell, Pa/N of tht Greek 
States, p. 759. note 119. 

2-* Cf. f y. Pausanias, .38, 12 : • At Xau- 
pakto.s . . . Aphrodite is worshipped in a 
giiittd. People pray to her for various 
reasons and, above all, widows .ask the 
goddess for husbands.' 

P.iusanias, li. ,34, 11 : ‘Various hononr.s are 
paid to the goddess of tliis temple (i t. to 
Aphrodite) by the Hermionians. Among.st 
others, it is the custom that every maid and 
every widow who is about to wed shall offer 
sacrifice here before her marriage ' (tr. Frazer). 

Pausani.as. iii. 13, 9; ‘There is (in Laconia) 
an ancient wooden image called Aphrodite 
Heia : it is the custom for a mother, at the 
marriage of her daughter, to sacrifice to the 
goddess.’ 

Homer, Iliad, v. 429 : ‘ but follow thou 
after the loving t.ask of wedlock ’ (Zeus speak- 
ing to Aphrodite). 

Aeschines. Eijist. 10 : ‘ There was a pro- 
cession in honour of Aphrodite and the 


newly-mariied took part in the festival.' 

Greek Antholo'jy , Dedicatory Ejiiijrams, '207, 
Archias ; ‘ .Lphrodite, who presidest over 
weddings. ’ 

Cf. Pausanias, i. 14, 7 : ‘The Cytherians 
learnt the worship of Aplirodite Ouraiiia from 
the Phoenicidiis. Aegeus introduced it into 
Athen.s, deeming his childlessness and the 
misfortune of his sisters were due to the wrath 
of the Heavenly Goddess.’ 

‘ Near the Hymettos was a slirine of Aphro- 
dite with a spring the water of which makes 
fruitful the women who drink from it, and 
the childles.s become capable of bearing 
children ’ (Photius and Suidas under KuXAoO 
nrjpav. 

.'Sophocles ap. Pint., Moralia. 7.56 K, speaks 
of .Aphrodite as eCKap-nos (fertilizing). 

Liiripides, HippoIytHs, 440 (quoted above). 

.Artemiilorus, Oueirokntika. li. chap. 42, 
irepi 'A’ppoSlrris : ' She is especiall 3 - good for 
bringing about mafriages and partnerships, 
and in the birth of children, for she is the 
cause of unions and of offspring.' 

Cf. also the references quoted bv Farnell. 
Cii/ts of the Greek States, ii. p. 759, note 118. 
The Oriental Aphrodite was of couise prin- 
cipally a goddess of fertility (cf. Furtwangler 
in Roseher, Luikou, ‘Aphrodite,' p 390 ff.), 
and it is interesting in this connection to 
remember the undoubted Ionic influence in 
the Ludc'.isi and Boston reliefs. 
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withholder of her bounties that the goddess, to my mind, appears on the 
Boston relief. To one woman she gives her heart’s desire — be it husband, or 
lover, or man-child ; to the other she denies it. Where she grants there is 
rejoicing, where she refuses there is sorrow. The symbol of the balance was 
a natural one to the Greek mind, as we see not only in the scenes of the 
Psychostasia (weighing of souls) already referred to,^'’ but in the well-known 
representation — more closeh' allied in subject — of the weighing of small 
Erotes on an Apulian vase in the British Museum.-' Aphrodite herself does 
not do the actual weighing in our relief, but her representative Eros, — ;)ust 
as Hermes takes the place of Zeus in the scenes of the Psychostasia. Eros in 
this character of the executor of Aphrodite’s will is of course familiar. 

This interpretation of the Boston relief comes fairly near to Marshall s 
explanation,^'-^ quoted above, that ' Eros, the great primeval divinity, is 
weighing out to two wives the assurance of lineage . , . , the continuance of 
the family in the male line by a grown-up son.’ But to nw mind Eros is 
only Aphrodite’s executor ; it is the power of Aphrodite that is the real 
theme. So, while Marshall’s theory rested largely on the interpretation of 
the Ludovisi relief as a woman in the act of child-birth, and fell with the 
rejection of the latter,®^ the new interpretation i.s based on the more 
probable identification of the Ludovisi relief as the birth of Aphrodite. 

The underlying idea in this interpretation — the gods giving their 
gifts to mortals or taking them away at their own good pleasure, and the 
quiet joy and restrained grief with which human beings accept their fate — is 
thoroughly Greek. All through Greek literature we feel the vivid recognition 
of the power of avdjKt], ‘Necessity.’ ‘The fate given by the godal must bear, 
being mortal ' ( t < x ? yap i/c deo)v dvdyKa<; dvrjTov ovra Bel (j>epetp), says 
Oedipus when calamity after calamity has befallen him; and this is the 
philosophy of every enlightened Greek.^s It would be difficult to imagine a 

more beautiful portrayal of the idea than that in the Boston relief Eros 

smiling quietly in the impersonal manner of the immortals, as he settles rhe 
fate of the two women ; and the latter, one- the personification of joy, the 
other of sorrow, but both accepting the decision in the unquestionino- wav 
that mortals must. The idea is elemental and could only be adequately 
conveyed in a simple, direct treatment, such as that chosen bv the Greek 
sculpt or. 3^ 


Cf. Studniczka, op. cit. pp, 131 ff., who 
gives several illustrations of such scenes. 

Walters, Catalogue, F 220, and tStud- 
niczka, op. cit. pp. 139 f. 

^ Cf. (-.g. references given on p. 7, note 6, 
and p. 8, note 1. 

Cf. Burlington Magazine, xvii. July, 1910, 
pp. 247 ff. 

“ This is also more in harmony with con- 
temporary ideas ; Eros as a primeval divinity 
is an earlier conception (see p. 7, note 6). 

Cf. Caskey, op. cit. p, 109: ‘And if it be 


rejected, Marshall s imaginative interpreta- 
tion of the scene on the Boston relief must 
fail with it.' 

Cf. Euripides, Phoenissae, 1762. 

Cf. e.g. Aeschylus, ProrntthcAis, 103 fi‘. 
and 514 ff. ; Sophocles, JVagments, 234 h ; 
Simonides, 19 ff’. ; Herodotus i. 91 = Antho- 
logy, xiv. 80. 

It might be urged that such a personi- 
fication of an abstract thought is only known 
in later Greek art. But this is not so. It 
is true that the statue of Eirene and Ploutos 
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How does this new interpretation aflfect the identity of the seated 
figures on the side reliefs? Though they can no longer be actors in the 
Adonis storj', as Studniczka tried to explain them, they remain what most 
commentators have already seen in them, ‘ types of worshippers of the 
divinity in whose shrine the monuments were erected.’ ® If we now assume 
that this divinity was Aphrodite, they become followers of Aphrodite— which 
is indeed the explanation definitely given bj' Caskey and others of the 
figures of the fiute-playing girl and the woman burning incense, and more 
tentatively of the old woman and of the boy playing the lyre. Only now 
these votaries assume an appropriate place in the scheme of the whole 
monument. For, again, we are reminded of the Parthenon sculptures, where 
on the pediments are representations relating directly to Athena, while on 
the frieze is a long procession of her votaries celebrating her chief festival. 
In a humbler and less complete fashion the side figures of the Boston and 
Ludovisi reliefs represent the different followers of Aphrodite. The incense- 
burning woman and the flute-player have been quickly recognized as a 
married woman and a courtesan. Incense and music are, of course, appro- 
priate forms of worship in Greece, also in special reference to Aphrodite.®" 
Likewise the young boy playing the Ij're is probably just what he appears — 
a young votary making music in honour of the goddess. The significance 
of the old woman is less obvious. It is youth, not old age, that we generally 
associate with the goddess of Love. Caskey’s ingenious interpretation of 
her as ‘la belle Heaulmiere ’ grown old and thinking regretfully of her 
past,®' seems to me more French than Greek in spirit. It is a subject that 
appealed to Rodin, but is it not a little too moralizing for a fifth-century 
Greek ? Villon, not a Greek author, has had to furnish the description. It 
is dilficult, one must admit, to find a convincing interpretation, especially as 
the object the old woman held — which might have given us the clue — has 
been chiselled away. But there are several possibilities which suggest 
themselves. We know that it was customary in Greece to have female 
slaves attached to temples. We have a description of these lepohovXoi in 
Plutarch, Moralia, 557 D, who quotes perhaps from the Ilioa 2 )>‘rsi>i of 
Arctiuus : ‘ And they without upper garment and with feet bare in the 
fashion of slaves in the morning sweep around the altar of Athena, without 
veils, even if grievous old age has come upon them.’ Strabo, 272, speaks of 


symbolizing Peace and wealth is generally 
explained by archaeologists as an innovation 
in (xreek art, ‘characteristic of the ne-w ten- 
dencies of the period.” But we all know that 
■we have such personihcations on Greek vases 
at a much earlier period — as, for instance, the 
well-known Justice and Injustice contest on 
an early red-figured vase (Reinach, Repertoire 
dc^ Vases Ptinh, i. p. 3J3). 

'5 Cf. Caskey, op. cit. p. 113. 

For burning incense we may quote 
Pindar's Eulogy, 1*2*2 (87): ‘Ye that burn 


the golden tears of fresli frankincense, full 
often soaring upward in your souls unto 
Aphrodite, the heavenly mother of Loves ‘ 
(tr, JSandys). For music we may recall the 
many flute-playing and lyre-playing votive 
figures found in sanctuaries of Aphrodite in 
CVprus (cf. e.g. Ohnefalsch-Richter, Kypro.-^^ 
PI, xvii, 5, and Myres and Ohnefalsch-Richter, 
Catalogue of fht Cyprus Mimeum, Nos. 5.102 
5303, 5074, 5710-5715). 

Cf. Caskey, op. eif p. 116. 
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a temple of Aphrodite which ‘ in ancient times was full of female slaves of 
the goddess whom the Sicilians offered as fulfilment of vows, and many also 
from other places.’ The old woman on the Boston relief might well have 
been such a temple slave grown old in the service of the goddess. Her 
general aspect — short hair, simple Doric chiton, and unclassical features 
would be appropriate. 

Another possibility' is that she represents a or nurse, •^^ho, by her 

association with children and young girls about to be married occupies a 
natural place in the cult of Aphrodite. Such old nurses occur in contemporarv 
art and our old woman bears a striking resemblance to them.*^ Petersen’s 
suggestion that she is a midwife would in this connection be quite 
possible, though it seems unnecessary to narrow her profession to that 
calling. At all events, whatever the special significance of the Boston old 
woman actually was, she can well have been some votary in the cult of 
Aphrodite, for in Greek thought her age was no bar for such a part. 

In the Boston reliefs the architectural ornaments at the bottom are still 
preserved and in each of the four corners is carved an emblem — two fishes 
and two pomegranates. The fish is, of course, an obvious symbol of the 
sea-born goddess and has been so interpreted.*® The pomegranate, on the 
other hand, has been associated with Persephone by the exponents of the 
Adonis theory ‘ as a fruit sacred to the Chthonian divinities,’ and has also 
been brought in connection with Hekate-Artemis. Marshall proposed that 
both the fish and the pomegranate had no direct reference to the figures 
abox'e them, but were either emblems suggesting that the ‘ ritual of the altar 
resembled in certain particulars that observed at Eleusis,’** or were merelv 
decorative.*" If the monument was indeed sacred to Aphrodite, as we now 
assume, both emblems must of necessity be related to that goddess. As a 
matter of fact, both are attributes of Aphrodite,*® and, what makes them still 


Cf. ^.<J. Homer, Ody.-<^ty, vii. 7 ff. ; 
Aeschylus, Chotyhoroi, 74M tf. We inuy here 
recall also the numerous Tanagra statuettes, of 
old nurses carrtiiig tliildreii. 

Aeschines, 10. 

Cf. especially the Geiepso on the Pis- 
toxenos kyli.x in .Schwerin , Hart wig, 
sch'ileii, p. .376) ; also other references given 
by Sturlniezka, op. rit. p. 1.50. 

Cf. Vo7ii alien Bom*, p. 142. 

Identitied variously as two red mullets 
{Ber. Arch. xvii. 1911, 152), and as .a red 
mullet and a grey mullet {.Sturlniezka, oji. cif. 
p. 1.31). 

Cf. Studuiezka, op. cit. p. 141. 

Cf. Marshall. Burlington Magazine, 1910, 
p. 250. 

Cf. Marshall, Bevue ArchMogiq’ie, xvii. 
1911, p. 1.52. 

For fisli, cf. Athen. vii. 282 f. {('for 
TLKOv, born « ith Aphrodite in the sea) ; Athen. 


vii. 325 B, 284 F ; Hyginus. Fabiilae, 197 ; 
also Keller, Antikc Tierirelt, ii. p. 34 (j ; Furt- 
wangler in Roscher's Lexikon. ‘Aphrodite,' 
p. 395. 

For pomegranate, cf. Athen. iii. 84, mIiu. 
quoting from tlie comic poets Aristophanes 
and Eriphos, says that Aphrodite planted the 
Xpixra (xifKa (identified by most commentators 
as the pomegranate) in Cyprus : see also note 
of Olearius on Philostratus, Vlfa ApoLi, I'yan. 
4, 'J'i, p. 168 f. The pomegranate occurs 
among the \otive offerings found in a temenos 
of Aphrodite in Cyprus (Ohnefalsch-Richter, 
p. 78). Aphrodite holding the 

pomegianate blosMim appears on a Coerian 
relief tharuell, of the Greek States^ 

ii. 11. III), and in a terra-cotta statu- 
ette ((»erhard, Akfide}nisrJie Ahhandlungen^ 
PI. XXX. 4, quoted hy Farnell, op. eif. ii. 
p. 697). Cf. on this subject also Roscher 
Lexikon, ‘ Aphrodite,’ p. 895. 
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more significant, both are symbols of fertility^" So that their presence on 
this monument which celebrates the function of Aphrodite as the goddess of 
marriage and offspring is singularly appropriate. 

To sum up : If the Ludovisi and Boston reliefs are indeed pendants, 
that is, if they were parts of the same monument — as is indicated by Uie 
similarity of their form and style — then the subjects of the reliefs nnist also 
be closely connected, as probably relating to a single theme. The identifi- 
cation of the Ludovisi relief as the birth of Aphrodite suggests that this 
theme is one celebrating the works and the cult of that goddess. The 
interpretation of the Boston relief as emblematic of the power of Aphrodite 
ov^er love and life carries on this theme in a natural and harmonious manner 
and makes the relief an appropriate pendant to the Ludovisi monument. 
The figures on the wings can then be fittingly explained as votaries of 
Aphrodite, and the emblems in the architectural ornaments as significant 
attributes of Aphrodite. The whole monument becomes a consistent whole. 
We have, it is true, no exact parallel in contem23orary art for our new 
interpretation of the Boston relief; but for the identification of the Ludovii?i 
relief as the birth of Aphrodite we likewise lack the support of similar 
illustrations. What is much more important in this case, the underlving 
idea and the method of repre.sentation, are thoroughly (.ireek in spirit, and in 
harmony with the prevalent c<3nceptions of the period. 


ihit'oiirjldo.n of Art, 

Sciv Votk. 


Gisei.a .M. a. Richier. 


The fish through its power or rapid pro- 
pagation (cf. 0 Keller, Anfdt T>n'u\lt^ ii. 
p. ; Engel, Kypros, n. [>. ID) ; the pome- 
granate, on account of its many see»ls \.Stud- 
mezka, op. (At. p. 13S, quotes Arnobms adv. 
'jent. o, 0 and in this connection, who tells 
of Xarui conceiving Attis by tlie mere touch of 
this fruit ; cf also Farnell. Cu/fs of ihe Orftk 
Statts, ii. p. 097, note: Baudissin, iSinditn z. 

Reliyionije^rhitAit*.. ii. pp. 2D8 f. ; 
Schweighauser, note on Atiienaeus iii. p. 84). 
Studniezka’s objection [op. cit. p. 138) that a 
symbol of fertility should not be placed be- 
neath the woman whose request for offspring 
is refused does not hold in this case, since the 
symbol relates to Aphrodite's power ; for 
otherwise why should it be repeateil beneath 
the Ivre-player? His objection to the mullet 
irpLyKi]] beneath the other woman as an animal 
supposedly unfayourable to the bearing of 
chddren (Atiienaeus 7, 325 a and d) can 


har lly be taken seriously. Athenaeus's 
theory is iiased on a rictitious dernation of 
llie place name TpiyXa from rpiyXi), au that 
we h.iye no eyidence that the belief was iiehl 
ill the fifth century k.o. ; on the contrary, 
Artemidorua li. 14, basing Ins iiifonndtion on 
earlier writers, .'^ays : ‘ The mullet i-> g<»ud for 
childless women, for it has \oung three time^, 
whence Aristotle in his History of AnimaK 
and Aristophanes in hi.s Commentaries say 
with probability tliat its name is deriyed.' It 
is moreover by no means ceitaiu that the ff’-li 
.should be identified mullets. Though some 
authoritiCvS have done so. Professor Ba'-litord 
Dean, ot this Museum, one of the best expeits 
on this «-ubject in the country, tells me that 
he thinks it is mo:e probably the common 
carp that i.s represented — whu li all goes to 
show that it is dangerous to base impuitant 
theories on trifles. 
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Postscript. 

When I wrote the above I had not read W. Klein's article in Jah'rbucJi, 
1916, p. 231, ‘Das falsche Bostoner Gegenstuck,’ which, on account of war 
conditions, only recently reached America. Klein makes three contentions 
which call for brief mention here as affecting my interpretation : (1) That 
since the Ludovisi and Boston reliefs vary in measurements they could not 
have belonged to the same monument. (2) That the subject of the 
Ludovisi relief represents a woman in childbirth. (3j That the Boston 
relief is a modern forgery. 

The forgery theory was advanced — though a little more tentatiiely — by 
Ernest Gardner in 1913, pp. 73 ff. It was answered by R. Norton in 

1914, pp. 66 ff., and has also been dealt with by Caskey in his 
publication of the monuments in A./.A., 1918, pp. 126 ff. Caskey had not 
then seen Klein’s article, but several of Klein's difficulties, such as the 
treatment of the hands, the drapery, the cushions, the architectural motives, 
are there discussed, .so that further comment seems unnecessaiy. Klein’s 
curious objections to the nudity of the lyre-player, to the resemblance of the 
lyre-player to Myron’s Diskobolos, to the mourning woman as a veritable 
‘ Jammergestalt,’ to the position of Eros’ left hand, will be shared by few 
students of fifth-century art and need not concern us here. It is easy to lose 
oneself in specific details and to set up arbitrary rules and standards which 
we think Greek artists should have strictly followed, even at the period of 
their most adventurous experimentation. It is much more difficult to believe 
that a modern forger could become so steeped in the Greek spirit that he 
could model the human body, represent drapery, and compose like a Greek. 
Quite apart from the question of artistic merit (since an appreciation of that 
is, it would seem, a matter of individual taste y we should remember that the 
modern forger has a very different psychology from that imputed to him by 
Klein, — as anyone who has had extensive experience with pseudo-Greek 
works knows. He has not that elaborate archaeological background and 
accurate knowledge of styles and periods that Klein himself must presuppose 
for the sculptor of the Boston reliefs. And if there is anyone who can 
produce so consistent a whole as the Boston monument, where are his other 
works ? 

With regard to Klein’s argument regarding the variations in the 
measurements, it will be seen by Caskey’s table (op. cit. p. 102) that these 
are really small ; as Caskey says, ' the comparatively slight variation between 
the two monuments in the width of the front at the top, and in the height at 
the ends and at the apex of the gable, can be reasonably explained as due to 
differences in the composition of the reliefs.’ Greek architecture is full of 
such variations and irregularities {cf. e.g. Goodyear, Greek Refinements, 
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pp. 161 ft’.j ; in fact, any artist would consider the demands of his composition 
more important than mechanical accuracy^ 

Of Klein’s objections to the interpretation of the Ludovisi relief as the 
birth of Aphrodite, the only serious one is perhaps the absence of any 
indication of water ; for few will see with him an expression of pain in the 
radiant face of Aphrodite, or object to the presence of two helping maidens. 
But to most minds trained in Greek conceptions, the pebbly, sloped ground 
suggests water as easily as a column on a vase suggests a house, or a flower a 
meadow, or a chair an indoor scene. Such shorthand method of expression 
is characteristically Greek ; but what appears to me essentially not Greek is 
to introduce a stony slope in a childbirth scene where it is not wanted, 
merely because it helps the lines of the composition, as Klein would have us 
believe. 

G. M. A. R. 


1 Mr. 'William B. Dinsinoor suggests that 
the variation of measurements in the two 
monuments is due piimarily to the differenoe 
in site of the two respective blocks of marble. 
The one which served for the Ludovisi reliefs 
was somewhat smaller, so that the sculptoi 
had to he economical of his stone ; hence the 


slight depth of the lelief. the fact that it is 
kept all in one plane, and the addition of the 
architectural ornaments in separate pieces — 
all points in which the Ludovi.si monument 
vatie? from the Boston one, where no such 
economy of marble was necess,tty. 
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Attic Eed-Figured Vases in American Museums. By J. D. Beazley. 

Pp. X + 236. 118 illustrations in text. Cambridge, Mass. : Harvard University 

Press. London : Humphrey Milford, Cxford University Press, 1918. 

This book is the result of a visit t() the United States in the course of which the author 
was able to examine at first hand practically all the red-figured pottery in American 
Museums. He selects for discussion, or at least for mention, some four hundred pieces, 
about half of which are in Boston and a quarter in f>ew York, while the rest are scattered 
through a dozen smaller collections belonging chietly to universities and colleges. 
Considered merely as a report on vases in America, which, by reason of their location 
and the lack up to the present of adeipiate catalogues, have remained inacces.sible to the 
majority of scholars, the book performs a service of very great value. But this report, 
which furnishes an e.xcuse for the publication and justifies the title, is in reality only a 
by-product. The author’s purpose in studying the vases was, as he tells us, ‘ to try 
to find out who painted each.’ And, he continues, ‘the greater number of the painters 
being both anonymous and hitherto unknown, I have been obliged to write down lists of 
their works whether preserved in Europe or in the United States.’ Furthermore, 

‘ Most, one might say, of the archaic, and many of the later painters in red-figure, are 
represented in America by one or more pieces. It follows that the vases mentioned in 
this book form no inconsiderable fraction of extant red-figured vases.' The book thus 
becomes a preliminary study for a complete hi.story of Attic red-figured vase painting. 
'The materials for such a history— the extant vases — might be compared to the pieces of a 
gig.intic picture puzzle which has been in course of reconstruction during the last half- 
century. The main outlines of the picture had long been known ; the majority of the 
pieces had been placed approximately where they belong ; Mr. Beazley's predecessors, 
such as Klein, Hartwig, Furtwangler, Hauser, had fitted many piece.s together into 
groups based on potters’ and painters’ signatures, on itaXdr names, and to a limited decree 
on style ; Mr. Beazley himself had filled in large gaps by his identification of fourteen 
anonymous masters on purely stylistic grounds. Now, following the same method, he 
brings to light at one stroke no less than fifty more unknown painters, besides furnishing 
revised and augmented lists of the works of his fourteen anonyms, and much needed 
new arrangements of the groups previously put together. Thi.s is a sensational achieve- 
ment, and like all sudden steps forward in any branch of human knowledge it will 
doubtless not meet at first with universal acceptance. There will be talk about the 
impossibility of success in such an attempt, about the waste of time on microscopic 
researches which are not worth while, about faulty methods. The only test of a method 
however, is the results achieved by following it. And tho.se to whom, thanks to the 
author’s earlier studies, the style of some of the nameless masters who decorated lar»e 
vases in the ripe archaic period has become as familiar as that of any of the traditional 
‘Big Four,’ will follow with equal fascination and confidence the new' trails which he has 
blazed. It must be admitted that the ‘ Morellian method ’ which he employs ha.s its 
dangers, and it is a matter for congratulation that the ground has been so thoroughly 
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covered in the present book, leaving comparatively little to be gleaned by less competent 
investigators. That Mr. Beazley himself possesses the necessary qualifications — complete 
command of the vast literature, intimate first-hand acquaintance with a very large 
proportion of the extant vases, and a marvellously sensitive eye for detecting minute 
differences of style — is apparent on every page of the book. Whatever revisions of 
single attributions may be necessary, his main results will stand. And the way has been 
cleared for a complete history of this branch of Greek art, in which details can be 
subordinated and the important features of the picture receive their due emphasis. 

The book embraces the whole development of red-figured painting down to the close 
of the fifth century, but most of the space is fittingly devoted to the masters of the 
archaic style. In the chapters on the early archaic period the most ini.eresting figures 
are Oltos, who appears in ([uite a new light with fifty-two vases to his credit, and • the 
dainty Epiktetos ’ of whom the author pithily remarks : ‘ You cannot draw better, you 
can only draw differently.' Hartwig’s Chachrylion vanishes : the vases from the pottery 
owned by him are divided among three painters. Similarly ‘ the style of Pamphaios ’ 
is shown to be a meaningle.ss phrase : there are vases from his factorj' which bear the 
signature of Epiktetos as painter ; others are by Oltos ; still others are from the hand of 
a nameless artist who worked for Nikostheues as well. By distinguishing the different 
styles, and by collecting the woi'ks of the anonymous artist whom he calls after his 
masterpiece ‘ the painter of the London Sleep and Death,' Mr. Beazley brings order out 
of chaos. brief chapter is devoted to the painters Euphronios, Phintias and 
Euthymide.s, who are ill represented in America. The Euphronian problem would 
demand a book by itself. Mr. Beazley in addition to his attributions of fourteen vases 
to Euphronios states what pieces he would assign to the ‘ Panaitios Master ' evolved by 
Furtwangler, and distinguishes from these the works of [Onesjimos whom he regards 
provisionally as a separate artist. The former is admirably represented in America l)y 
ten vases out of a total of thirty-two, eight being in Boston. In the .same collection are 
also some fine examples of the work of the Brygos painter, to whom seventy vases are 
given. Two imitators of the latter, the ‘Berlin Foundry Painter' (Hartwig's 
‘Diogenes Master’) and the ‘Painter of the Paris Gigantomachy ’ are clearly 
differentiated from their master and from one another. The author’s important 
contributions to our knowledge of the painters of largo vases in the ripe archaic period 
are familiar to readers of this Juuni'il. The works of the Berlin painter are brought up 
to ninetj'-nine, those of the Kleophrades painter — ‘ who may be said to play a kind of 
Florentine to the Berlin painter's Sienese,’ and who, ‘for the giant power of his standing 
or moving figures has not quite his equal among vase painters ’ — now number about fifty ; 
those of the Pan painter are increased to fifty-three. Some new painters of this class 
make their debut in the pre.sent book, one of the most interesting being the ‘ Flying 
Angel painter,’ so called after his picture of a silen holding his small son on his shoulder, 
on an amphora in Boston. Furtwaogler's ‘ Penthesilea Master,’ a painter of strong 
individuality but of very uneven merit, is represented in America by two or three 
excellent pieces and by many others which ‘ present a dreary spectacle of talent 
commercialized. ’ It is interesting to note that these American examples were studied 
independently by Miss Swindler and by Mr. Beazley, and that their lists agreed very 
closely. A similar coincidence occurred in the case of the Villa Giulia painter, 
Frickenhaus in his Leniimvn'ien ascribing to one hand fifteen vases, thirteen of which 
Mr. Beazley included in his list. The period of the developed free style produced one 
painter of the first rank — the Achilles Master, whose works in red-figured and in poly- 
chrome technique Mr. Beazley has already collected in an article in this Journal. From 
this time on the art rapidly degenerates, the monotony being relieved occasionally by 
such figures as the ‘ Painter of the Boston Phiale, ’ the ‘ Lykaon Painter, ’ and the ‘ Kleophon 
Painter,’ until the line which began with .\nd<jkides dies out ingloriously with Meidias. 

It is a remarkable thing that a book composed largely of lists which are intended for 
the specialist should make such interesting reading. One hesitates between admiration of 
its brevity and regret that the author has not given us more of his happy characterizations 
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of the various artists and more longer passages such as that in which the innovations 
brought in by Euphronioa, Phintias and Euthyniides in the rendering of the human form 
(ire described (p. 27), or the one in which the decline in vase painting coincident with the 
rise of fre(Sco painting under Polygnotos and his co-workers is explained (p. 142). His 
incidental remarks on the forms of vases show that he is equally at home in this branch 
of the subject which has been strangely neglected in the past. 

The book is attractively printed and well illustrated, making available a large 
amount of unpublished material. The half-tone reproductions of photographs are 
unusually clear, and the practice of illustrating one or two figures from a painting on a 
large scale is to he commended. A few of the author’s tracings are reproduced directly, 
hut unfortunately, for some unexplained reason, the majority of them have been redrawn, 
and have suffered seriously in the process. This, .and the absence of a list of the new 
masters, either under the chapter headings or in an index, are minor blemishes hardly 
worth mentioning in connection with a book which is easily the most important single 
contribution ever made to the study of Attic vase painting. L. D. C. 


A History of Greek Economic Thought. By A. Treyek. Pp. 162. 

University of Chicago Pre.s.s, 1916. 3s. &(l. 

This book, which derives its inspiration from Buskin's protest against Victoria 
economics, endeavours to show that Greek economic tlieory was essentially post-Victorian. 
In this attempt Mr. Trever has been largely successful. His conclusions are based on a 
Iiainstaking study of the Greek authors. He does not indeed mention the acute 
observations of I.socrates and the ‘Old Oligarch on the economics of imperiali.sm, the 
speculations of agrarian writers on - diminishing returns,’ or the wrangle of the higher 
teachers over the propriety (.if payment for profe.ssional .services ; and he assumes too 
readily that the opinions e.xpressed in Demosthenes’ private speeches re) 3 resent the 
orator’s personal judgments. But his survey of Greek texts is wider, and his inter- 
pretation of them more careful, than that of his predecessors. But the chief feature of 
the book i.s its perpetual emphasis on the fact that Greek economists never ' won the 
means of life by losing life itself,’ and that many of their pronouncements which at first 
may appear obscurantist to us are but applications of their correct principle that 
economic science, like every other science, i.s subordinate to the science of human 
welfare. At times Mr. Trever is over-indulgent to the Greek writers. Though he 
frankly criticises some of their weaknesses, e.;/., their tendency to asceticism and their 
self-contradictory defence of slavery, he passes over some of their most marked 
deficiencie.s, c.y., their failure to discern that .slavery is unprofitable in the lonv run— a 
fact known to several Roman writers — and that the key to many of the problems that 
vexed them was the intelligent use of machinerj-. Conversely, he hears too hard on the 
‘ sordid ’ modern socialist.-,, many of whom are seeking, like Buskin, to supplant the cash 
nexus by a bond of social co-operation. Neither is he quite fair to the 'orthodox' 
economi.st.=. for these cannot he held responsible for the misuse which others have made 
of their abstraction, the Economic Man. But Mr. Trever has generally displayed the 
Greek economists in the right light, and his expo.sition of their doctrines has come at an 
opportune moment. 


Solon the Athenian. By Ivan M. Linforih. Pp. t-;; , 3jq Perkelev • 
University of California Press, 1919. S3'00. 

This hook contains a critical biography of Solon, a test of his poems, with translation 
and commentary, and a series of appendices on special problems arising out of 
Solon s story. ° 
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The chief feafure of the biographical part is the thorough-going scepticism of the 
author, which induces him to reject almost the whole of the traditions concerning Solon, 
except what is based on Solon's own poems. This scepticism, on the whole, is justifiable. 
Mr. Linforth probably oversteps the mark in doubting the authenticity of the decree of 
Aristion : but he makes out a good case against the hard-dying theory that any 
considerable number of Solon’s laws survived to the fifth century. 

The many knotty problems of interpretation contained in the poems are discussed 
fully and with good judgment. The translation, however, is ungainly, and does not 
reproduce the pithiness of the original. 

The discussion on the dwopi'ni of Solon’s personal history, and especially on the 
conquest of Salarnis, is well done. Apart from a very credible suggestion that Solon rather 
than Draco codified Athenian law. the author has nothing striking to say on constitutional 
questions, which he treats rather summarily. In hi.s chapter on Solon's monetarj' reforms 
he follows de Sanctis in dividing the Aeginetan currency mina into 70 drachmas. This 
theory lacks jiroof and it has the disadvantage of establi.shing a ditferonce of weight 
between the currency mina and the commercial mina. Another unlikely suggestion is 
that the reform in the coin standard was the result of a gradual adjustment to altered 
trade conditions, and not the single act of Solon. Alterations of this kind are usually due 
to the more or le.ss arbitrary action of men in authority. 

Mr. Linforth does not give us any clearly drawn jiortrait of Solon. But he rightly 
emphasises that Solon’s work was none the le.ss effective tliough its success was 
not immediate. 


Mino'ide Mynas et ses Missions en Orient (1840-1855). Par Hexki 

Ojiomt (Extrait des Me moires de I’Ai.ad. des Inscr. et B.-L., tome xl). Pp. 83. 

Paris : Iiiiprinierie Nationale, 1916. 

Minoide Mynas, though not much known to-day. deserves to be remembered among 
those who have enriched the collection of Greek M-SS. in the Bibliotheiiue Natioiiale, 
and as the fortunate discoverer of the British Museum MS. of Babrius. He seems to 
have been far from impeccable as a scholar and his swans were often geese, nor wa.s he 
perhaps, it we may judge by the fate of several of the MSS. obtained by him on his 
mission as agent of the French Government, as scrupulously hoiie.st as he might have 
been : but he certainly did good work in the examination of Greek monastic libraries 
and the collection of Greek MSS., and M. Omont’s .study was well worth undercaking. 
He gives a short biography ot JIynas and an account of his missions, which he follows up 
with the texts of various reports sent home by' him to the Minister. At the end are 
given lists of the MSS. collected by him. In all cases where identification i.s pos.sible, 
the mention or description of the MS. is followed by a reference to the number it bears 
at present in the Bibliotheque Rationale. These identifications, which must in smne 
cases have involved considerable labour, will make the work extremely useful to .students 
of the collection who wish to discover the provenance of the individual MSS. 


Les Cultes figyptiens a Delos du Ille au Siecle av. J.C. By Pieeke 
Roussel. Pp. 300. Paris : Berger- Ledrault, 1916. 10 fr. 

Monsieur Pierre Roussel has collected in this handy volume all the epigraphic material 
relating to the cult of the Egyptian divinities at Delo.s from the third to the first centuries 
B.C., including everything yielded by the recent excavations of the three Snrnpi'em, has 
published in it the plans prepared by M. Risom under his supervision of the three 
temples, has described them, and has illu.strated a few of the more important antiijuities 
found in them. Of very great interest is the late-Doric column bearing the inscription 
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of Apollonios. second of the name, and third priest in succession of the oldest Sarapieion, 
which was founded about the first quarter of the fourth century by his grandfather the 
first Apollonios : 6 yap ndinros ’ ATroWdivtos. oiv Alyvirr los toiv hpecor, top Stop 

TTapfyevfTo AlyiTrrov OtpaTTfi/cov re diertXei Ka6d>s ‘ndrptop rjv ^wtral re dovel err] epevqKOpra Kai 
iiTTci. If we suppose that this old gentleman was really ninety-seven at his death, and put 
his death at about 280 B.o., he will have been born about 377 u.c. under the native dynasty 
of the Sebennytos kings. He wiU have learnt his religious lore while Egypt was still 
independent, and unless he had forgotten much of it when he came to Delos (which 
cannot have been till some time after the Jlacedonian comiuest of Egypt, when he was 
ahead}' an elderly man) he should have been a valuable repository of Egyptian rites, and 
have handed down to his successors an unusually pure brand of Egypticism. ll'e find, 
however, practically nothing whatever in the extant remains t)f the Sarapieia that is 
particularly Egyptian in character. An occasional mention of a sacred eye or votive ear 
in a list of temple-properties, the (rare) citing of unusual Egyptian deities such as 
Takhnepsis, the occurrence (and that not often) of Egyptian names among the devotees, 
is all that is Egyptian in the inscriptions, while the actual temple-ruins themselves have 
yielded but one or two unimportant Egyptian antii|uities and have nothing whatever that 
is Egyptian about their architecture. The pool of lustration. « hich occurs, is an Egyptian 
idea, but is made by Greeks in a Greek way. The Egyptian things are mere properties, 
brought from Egypt to give local colour, in precisely the same mannei as the modern 
Bond Street hierophant of some mystic ‘ religion ' decorates her temple-shop with 
Egyptian ushabtis, Japanese No-inasks, and Burmese gilt Buddhas. The temple-shop 
wa.s exactly uhat happened at Delos, for as Aiiollonios the Second tells us. 6 6e6s poi 
(\prjpdTiiT(p Kara top vtzvov on Snpame'iop Sfl aVToii dpodfi^BriPiu 'l&iop ku'l pi] dvui eV ptcrSaioU 
KLi6d>s i-pdrepov. the populaiity of the cult had so far increased in the thirty or fortv 
years, perhaps, that had elapsed since the arrival of Apollonios the First that the petty 
hired quarters, the back-shop, so to speak, in which the Egyptian had first set uji his god, 
could be exchanged for a proper temple ; the subscriptions of a sutticiently large con- 
greu-atioii could now be counted on, and the ‘First Church of Sarapis-Scieutist ' land his 
family) be set up in the holy isle of Apollo. One can .sympathize with the annoyance of the 
Rheneian orthodox at this alien invasion, and understand the lawsuit that followed, also 
the prohibition of the foreign cult (which happened in later years) by the Athenian 
authoiities. The jiower of the foreign priests is, however, shown by the prompt reversal 
of the Athenian decree on appeal to Rome, and the permission to worship what ood tliev 
willed given to the Sarapiasts in a sennU's-ronsultum, of which a translation was set up 
in the temple. Gallio had already appeared on the scene. Sarapis was now recognized 
as one of the rightful deitie.s of the island. 

It is probable that all genuine Egyptian character departed out of the cult at a very 
early day. The first Apollonios (Hor, HarewOze ['Apcwnp-], or whatever his real name 
imay have been : Apollo always represents the Egyptian Honrs) must have worshipped 
his gods decently and in order. His son, called Demetrios, mu.st also have been an 
Egyptian, since it is hardly likely that the sanctuary was founded before 300, and 
Apollonios was then nearly eighty apparently. What brought the ancient priest with 
his idols from Memphis (nfrc'is- 6’ ol 8ijp<nd Tnin)i> (Kopia-aev utt’ arr^s Me'pi^iSds) we do not 
know, whether he was sent officially to represent the official cult of the power that then 
dominated the Aegean or whether he came as a private specuLitiuii we are not told. In 
any case, Demetrios after the death of his father probably speedily hellenized and 
under his sou, when the first .Sarapieion was built, only some of the divine ima<'es and 
certain rituals preserved the real Egyptian character. \Ve know how soon Harpokrates 
was identified with Eros, and ‘ Hermanuhis ’ came into being. 

However, these are comments rather on the facts than on M. Roussel’s hook. The 
author gives us interesting comments of his own on the inscriptions, and adds to them 
valuable excursus on the history of the Delian Egyptian cults, and on the gods, their 
•levotees, and the liturgy. The work is very well done. M. Roussel has” plenty of 
references to Egyptological writers, but at times uses phraseology that seems to imph- 
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on his part some hesitation to accept their authority. On the matter of the votive ears, 
a common thing in ancient Egypt, M. Roussel says that M. ‘ Capart, Eev. Hist. Eel. li. 
1905, p. 251, croit (the italics are mine) que le dieu Mestosiitinis, cite )]ar un papyrus de 
Tebtunis, n’est autre que “lesoreilles (jui entendent." ’ M. Capart believes this with 
reason : viesier sotmi was in Egyptian ‘ the ear that hears.’ 

With regard to the Agathodaiinon serpents, whose cult at Alexandria is so well 
knowTi (cf. the representation in the catacombs of Koin esh-Shugafa), M. Roussel writes : 
‘ Selon Weber ... la deesse serait Thermouthis, le dieu, P.soi. plus tard ’Owmc^pis. Du 
moins est-il certain que le couple fut identifie avec Isis et Osiris sous leur forme de 
serpents.’ Isis and Osiris had no serpent-forms in ancient Egyptian iconography except 
in so far as such a snake-deity as the Theban necropolis-goddess Miritseker was identified 
w'ith Hatlior of the Waste and so with Isis. The Alexandrian serpents xvere, as Weber 
says, figures of Thermouthis (Ernutet) and Psois (Psai), the latter being deified luck or 
destiny. Eg. s'ti. No doubt the popular syncretism of Ptolemaic and Roman times 
identified them with Isis and O.siris: Onnophris is Osiris-Unnefer, and Osiris then = Sarapis. 
IM. Roussel refers (p. 247) to ‘le debat, toujours ouvert, sur I'origine de Sarapis.' I fancy 
it is considered by the Egyptologists to be closed. Letronne long ago suggested a 
probable origin for the Sinope-story : Sarapis (Asar-Hapi, Osiris- A pis) came from Se-n- 
Hapi, ^wamov. ‘the jilace of .-Vpis,’ the modern Sakkarah. But the classical scholars 
still go wandering up and down the shores of Pontus, vainly seeking Sarapis. The 
purely Greek type of the god (as usually represented) is remarkable, and is probably of 
Syrian origin. 

The feet cut upon a slab of the temple (Fig. 1.5) are a common ancient Egyptian 
ex-voto. It occurs as early as the eighteenth Dynasty at Deir el-Bahari, for instance, 
and there are probably older examples. 

We notice that M. Roussel has not been able entirely to get rid of the French 
inability to sifell foreign names and words. In a note on p. 286 Mr. Blackman is turned 
into a German, as ‘Blackmann’ (probably because his paper quoted appeared in Aey. 
Zeitschr.), and the Gorman Wiedemann becomes ‘ IVidemann.’ In English quotations the 
word ‘marble’ usually appears as ‘marbre.’ However, we will pass over theso little 
foibles ! M. Risom's plans are very clear and good, and the few illustrations of the 
temples and of objects recently discovered in them are useful. We wish that M. Roussel 
had republished the Egyptian inscription mentioned on p. 65 : was it not as well worth 
republication in a collection of inscriptions from the Egyptian shrines of Delos as the 
many unimpoctant little Greek ex-votos which he has republished ? H. R. H. 


Recherches sur le Traite d'Isis et d’Osiris de Plutarque. By Leon 
Parmextier. Brus.sels : Lamertin, 1913. 5 fr. 

The war is responsible for the delay in reviewing this interesting little book. With 
matters temporarily more important than archaeology claiming the whole of the 
reviewer’s days and much of his nights also, it was inevitable that works not of first-class 
importance should have to wait till the war was over before they could be read. 

M. le Professeur Parmentier says in his preface that his aim is purely philological, 
that of the criticism and exegesis of Plutarch in the first place, and that it is only 
incidentally that such questions as the supposed Sinopic origin of the god S.irajiis, or 
Plutarch’s attempt to prove that the Egyptian gods were of Greek origin, comes into his 
purview. He is, however, interesting on the archaeological .as well as the philological 
side. The disquisition on the m.agical pro}>erties of bronze, a pnipos of the disputed line 
din TvavTos ^yofiTor gpias ynAKaipcros itrCKafi', iaveirBui (rightly translated. Prof. Parmentier 
thinks, by Antyot as ‘c'est pounpioy nous Tiiettons la main .sur tout vase de bronze et de 
cuyvre qui nous fait du bruit pour le faire cesser ’) is entertaining as well as learned. 
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On the subject of Sarapis and the romance of his Sinopic origin. Prof. Parmentier well 
sums up the general modern opinion as definitely against the Sinope story and in favour 
of the natural adoption of the god from Egypt, Sarapis being simply Asar-Hapi, Osirapis, 
and ^ Sinope ’ the i’lrtuTrtor opos of the IVIemphite desert, seat of the worship of Asar-Hapi, 
which bore in Egyptian the name Senhapi (* seat of Apis ), translated in a bi-lingual 
description as 'A-mflov. The whole story was simply due to a miscomprehension of this 
Egyptian Sinope-namo. The Plato-statue is quite likely to have come in reality from the 
Syrian Seleukeia, whence one version of the story brings it. Hades was the natural Greek 
equivalent of Gsirapis. All this was shown a century ago by Champollion and by Letronne, 
but the facts have been curiously ignored by classical scholars, while wind-spinning 
Germans have sought for the origin of Sarapis in a hypothetical ‘ Sarapsi ’ (‘ Prince of 
the Abyss'), the Babylonian god Enki (who was a god of the .sea. but not of hell), brought 
to Greece via Sinope of Pontus, and have denied that Sarapis can equal Osirapis because 
there is no o at the beginning of his name ; to such fiddling criticism does tlie blind 
following of a philological Bir^ipliii lead the Teutonic mind. Es iniiii so sein ! But it 
usually isn’t. It was necessary a few years ago for Bouche-Leclercq and Isidore Levy 
again to point out the obvious, and, with modern critical material to their hands, to show 
that the Sinope-story is nothing whatever but a sensational novel, a work of fiction, in 
which even many of the characters (e.jr., Skydrothemis, ‘ king of Sinope') are imaginary. 
Soott-Monorietf in his article on the dv hide et Osiride from the Egyptological side 
(J.II.S., x.xi.^. (1909), pp. 77tf.) hold the correct view of Letronne as to the origin of the 
names, and M. Parmentier fully .agrees. The matter may now be considered chose jiigee. 

M. Parmentier is also interesting on the Egy|)tomania of the earlier Greek writers 
and the legends connecting Greece with Egypt, which Plutarch turns inside out in 
mentioning the reactionary thesis that it was the Egyptian gods who came from Greece 
rather than the reverse. He also di.scusses the Egyptian names, words, and significations 
of them mentioned by Plutarch in a way that will interest Egypt(.)logists as well as classical 
scholars. 


Picus, who is also Zeus. By Resdel Harkis. Pp. 76. Cambridge Univensity 
Press, 1916. 

The Ascent of Olympus. By Resdel H.vrris. Pp. 140, 10 Plates. Manchester 
University Press. London : Longmans, Green A Co., 1917. 5s. net. 

In the nine loosely connected essays which form the first btiok Dr. Rendel Harris follows 
up the theme of Boanerges and his other earlier works dealing with the cults of the 
Thunder-God, who is a red woodpecker and who dwells in the oak, and of twin children 
who are the sons of the Thunder-God. The longest chapter is devoted to a study of 
English place-names, derived from the woodpecker, as evidence for the existence of the 
cult in England. A subsidiary .study of the names for the woodpecker in dialect or folk- 
lore suggests that it is the rain-bird and the protector of travellers, and under these 
aspects performs the same functions as the Dioscuri, the sons of Thunder. The remainder 
of the book is occupied by discussion of various myths connected with twin worship, of 
the cult of the Dioscuri at various sites along the Bo.sphorus, and of an inscription from 
Ain Tab, which suggests twin-worship in the cult of Jupiter Dolichenus. 

The second book contains four lecture.s, de.aling with the cults of Dionysos, Apollo, 
Artemis, and Aphrodite respectively, which were delivered during 1915 and 1916 in the 
John Rylands Library, Manchester, and are here reproduced with several appendices and 
illustrations. To summarize the conclusions obtained . — Dionysos in the most primitive 
stratum of religiou.s thought was the parasitic.al ivy growing on the Tluinder-Oak, which 
was Zeus ; hence in some degree he is .a lesser Zeus ami a minor Thunder-God. Apollo is 
traced back to a similar parasite, the mistletoe, and also to the laurel, the peony, and the 
aj)ple-tree ; in fact the word Apollo is no other than apple, taken over into Greek from 
one of the northern forms of tlie root. The connection betfleeii .all these plants Is to be 
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found in their early employment for medicine ; Apollo came from the Hyperborean north, 
bringing his garden of healing simples with him. lie also brought the belief in the 
curative virtues of mice, frogs, and lizards, which crystallized later into the cult of Apollo 
Sniintheua and the sculpture-type of the Sauroktonos. Artemis is the witch counterpart 
of the medicine-man, Apollo : her plant is the common mugwort (Artemisia nd'jaris), 
which has special virtue for healing diseases of women and ailments of children and 
as a safeguard from misfortune. Lastly, .Aphrodite is the mandrake, or love-apple, 
anciently conceived to be of human form, male and female, or black and white ; hence the 
occasional traces of bearded or black Aphrodite. Unlike the other cults, which show 
northern origin, the cult of the mandrake appears to have come into Greece from the 
Levant, possibly from Cyprus. 


Testimonies. By Rendel H.vrris, with the assistance of Vacher Burch. Pt. I. 

Pp. 138. Cambridge University Press, 1916. 

This is the first part of a work which aims at the recovery of the ‘ first known 
treatise on Christian theology’; it collects tho proofs of the existence of an Aiiostolic 
work which has passed into obscurity and it shows along what lines, by collation of 
the Fathers, it may be possible to restore the text. Part 11. is to be devoted to 
the recovery of this text. 

The work in c^uestion is a collection of passages extracted from the Old Testament 
for controversial purpiises ag.dnst tho Jews. There are still in existence early 
Christian works which are little more than a succession of such anti-Judaio texts with 
accompanying ooiumeutavies. These should be traced to one original, which ante-dates 
the New Te.stament literature aud by which the problem of the Johauuine quotations 
should bo explained. This original was attributed to Matthew and was divided into 
five sections, which were the liasis of tho five books of ‘ Commentary on the Dominical 
Oracles’ compiled by Papias in the second century, aud possibly of tho five hooks of 
Hegesippus on the .Apostolical Preiching; it still appeirs to survive in a sixteenth- 
century manuscript at Mount Athos described as M'-.ttheir the Ahuik ayiiinst the Jei’.'s. 


The Ichneutae of Sophocles. By Richard Johnsox Walker. Pp. xix -f 614. 

London : Burns and Oates, 1919. £3 3.s. net. 

This book contains a new text of the play, an English version, elaborate discussion of the 
style, vocabulary, plot aud metres, essays on the Satyric Drama and on the origin of 
Tragedy, reconstructions of alleged lost works of Sophocles, and an .Appendix on tetra- 
logies. Like ’Avrl Micir, it is erudite, enthusiastic, speculative, and in consequence to a 
pedestrian critic bartiing. 

As an example we may take the author’s treatment of line 15, where Hunt reiiorts 
[. . .] vduuyap€ij.nai’[(~jia-Kvvr]y€Tifi> (i.e. four or five letters are lo.st at the beginning, d is 
doubtful, and the papyrus gives us eicr corrected to nr. Wilamowitz reads (’iKohuvOia yap 
fppauqs KvrqyerS), Murray siiggestiug Semreiidia and Pearson noKvpvBia. INIr. Walker 
suggests o dufi'a wap’ ep.' (tk) di-is Kvy/js (wm, ‘ the business that mortar in hand, unlike 
unto myself, I conduct with my head discovered.’ For 6 ?wai in this sense he can cite, 
for what it is worth, line 218 wiivai' ous wpi'xrffev etwes (W-M Elsewhere he can 

find nothing nearer than the very different iwovr.i of II. vi. 321. drh is a Doricisin 

used by a Megarian in Aristophanes and by certain Alexandrians. Mr. Walker thinks it 
characteristic of a Satyric dialect conventionally adopted by Sophocles from Pratinas. 
For wap’ ep€ he adduces wapa rqa ea>vTov (pviriv, not very eunvinoingly, from Herodotus. 
Finally, he believes that the whole line describes the appearance of Apollo, in the costume 
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appi’opriiite for a person who is conducting a search for stolen goods. The Homan searcher 
per lani'cm et liciitm carried a dish and wore a loin-eloth or a tunic : Apollo carries a 
mortar and appears without a hat. Aristophanes and Plato are our witnesses to prove 
that an Athenian who entered another man’s house to search it must do so yvpvos or wearing 
an ungirded tumo. But the dish i Gellius, Mr. Walker tells us, quotes Festus for the 
assertion that the Roman custom was derived from the Athenian. Unfortunately 
Mr. Walker’s memory is at fault. Gellius does not (juote Festus on this topic. The 
seventeenth-century commentators on Gellius do. And even so, it i.s not Festus but the 
commentators who sugge.st that the Athenians gave tlie Roman legislators their precedent. 
But even if Festus had said what Mr. W'alker thinks he said, it would, in the absence of 
further cviilence, be dangerous to assume that Festus had in mind an Athenian use of a 
dish. And after all, a dish is not a mortar, nor do undergr.iduates necessarily discard 
all garments save their .shirts when they walk about the streets, as is their custom, 
without hats. 

Mr. IValker is on safer ground when he suggests that Apollo may have carried a 
herald'.s staff which may have been e.Kchanged by him at the end for Hermes’ lyre. It is 
also possible, though not proven, that this staff was of gold, and played a part as an 
eainest of future reward in the transaction between Apollo aud .Silenus. But Mr. Walker’s 
ingenuity is not e.xhausted. He can tell us why Silenus gives back the staff to Apollo. 
It is becau.se the liatyrs have gone mad, and because Apollo want.s the lyre in order to 
restore them to their senses, and because, without the staff, he cannot buy the lyre from 
Hermes. All that is wild, improbable conjecture. Win:) sends the Satyrs mad Pan, 
we are told, whose shrine the S.ityrs have de.secrated. But tlie Papyrus never mentions 
Pan ? That is because all references have been corrected out of sight by an intelligent 
but superstitious scribe who worshipped Pan of Panopoli.s— so near, you .see, to 
G.xyrhynohus— and did not like the way in which Arcadian I’an was represented. This 
same Pan, according to our author, is the Master from whom Apollo promises to free the 
Satyrs. There are ditticultios in this view, but they disappear ‘if we a.ssume ’ that a 
succe.ssful searcher cum luwe et Ik-to 'had a right to manumit other people's slaves who 
had helped him.’ What if we assume that he had no such right, a far more probable 
a.ssumption ? 

This method applied to the early history of drama naturally proves fruitful. Berok 
conjectured witii .some plausibility that the name of Pratinas is concealed in the soholia.st’s 
rrapd Tin on <).(!. 1373. -Mr. Walker, elaborating this conjecture, and rewriting with much 
ingenuity the fifteen verses which he is thus enabled to claim as the work of Pratinas 
deduces from tliis uncertain aud e.xiguous text a theory of the metres, plots, and dialect 
of the poet. Ho ilefends .as genuine the famous fourtli fragment of Thespis, and can tell 
us what were the original words on which the anagram which now makes nonsense of 
the passage was superimposed. Having revived Alcaeus Tragicus, an alleged -Athenian 
predecessor of Thespis, ho makes out a case, more reasonable than some of^his theories, 
for the e.xistence in antiquity of adi.alogue written by Sophocle.s in prose about the chorus! 
He does well, again, to insist that Arion is not alleged by Suidas to have used a Satyr 
chorus, but only to have intr.sluced Satyrs ‘.si)eaking’ verse. The well-known phrase 
xopov a-rfia-m means, he thinks, that -Arion made his chorus stand inactive while the 
.Satyrs spoke their lines. The.spis added an actor to the chorus, but did not use .Satyrs. 
Pratinas used the S.atyrs as his choru.s. Epigenes, working at Sicyon for anti-Dorian, 
phil-Athenian employer.s, reduced but did not venture to aljolish the Doricism in the 
choral element of the old ritual, hut introduced a new ‘sub-dialect,’ .Attic or Ionic in 
flavour, in spoken interludes. The doctrine is plausible, but rests on no convincing 
evidence. We can only admire, but not accept, the reconstruction of a supposed Eiresione 
written by .Sophocles to be sung at Delphi by the choir-boys at the breaking-up festivity 
before Apolhi’s annual journey to the north; nor can we do more than°mention the 
elaborate Appendix and the attempt to prove that Sophocles composed his Theban plays 
as a trilogy. ^ •' 


J. T. S. 
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Les Traflquants Italians dans I’Orient hellenique. Par Jean Hatzfeld. 

407 pp. Paris : De Boocard, 1919. 

M. Hatzfeld’s study of the Italian community re.sident in Delos, based on an exhaustive 
examination of the inscriptions, served as a preparation for the present work, which 
covers a much wider ground and is marked by the same thoroughness. It was com- 
pleted in 1914, but little fresh material has come to light since that date. The volume 
of the new Corpus of inscriptions dealing with Euboea appeared too late to be of use to 
the author, but it contains very few items relevant to the subject. We may note, 
however, that the inscription from Chalcis mentioned on p. 70 is treated by the editor 
as a list of honorary gymnasiai’chs and not as the record of a college of vtoi- 
M. Hatzfeld draws some interesting conclusions from the distribution and dating of the 
inscriptions : he finds, for example, that the great importance of the Roman ne<jutiatores 
in the Levant was confined to the first century b.c., and from this he deduces the 
corollary that Mommsen’s verdict on the destruction of Carthage and Corinth as a 
measure of ‘ mercantilism ’ is at least exaggerated. In some instances it may be 
questioned whether the argunientuui ex silentio (which he uses freely) will bear the 
weight laid upon it. For example, M. Hatzfeld finds no trace of Roman traders in 
S. Russia, and assumes that they did not venture so far afield. The evidence of tomb- 
paintings however shows that gladiatorial shows were introduced into this region, and 
this is usually held to be good evidence of the presence and influence of Romans. 
Again, M. Hatzfeld casts doubt on the prevalence of organised coneentus civitnn 
Romanomm (of which Kornemann and Schulten have made much). Here, again, the 
urijiDiientHin ex silentio seems to be a little overworked. ‘ If,’ he says, ‘ there had been 
such conventm in Asia at the beginning of the first century b.c., they would have had an 
excellent opportunity of manifesting their e.xistence at the time of the massacres of 88 ’ 
— but we do not hear that they took any concerted measures of defence. Is this sur- 
prising, considering the meagreness of the record ! By the way, is M. Hatzfeld right in 
translating TeTpuyjiva indna ‘ leur toge carroe ’ (which those who had recently acquired 
the cioitas e.xchanged for ‘la tunupie Grecque’)! Surely the words of Posidonius — 
fi€raij.(pcea-dfievn rerpayava ip-drin — mean that they put on Greek Ipdria in place of the 
toga, which was segmental in outline. 

The list of gentes to which the iwjotiatores belonged given at the close of the volume 
is exceedingly useful, and shows that this class was largely recruited from S. Italy. 
This, no doubt, is the reason why we hear of ’ItuAkoi rather than 'Papdioi in the earlier 
inscriptions. 


La Loi de Hieron et les Bomains. Par Jerome Carcopino. 307 pp. Paris ; 

De Boccard, 1919. 

This work might be described as an introduction to the third Verrine oration of Cicero, 
which was certainly needful in view of the recent literature of ancient economic 
history. M. Carcopino deserves credit for his exhaustive survey of the evidence (and 
modern interpretations thereof), his lucid statement of the problems arising therefrom, 
and his logical handling of these problems. It was not, perhaps, always necessary to 
demolish hypotheses long since abandoned, such as that of Gbttling with regard to the 
TpiaKddapxoi of Acrae ; but M. Carcopino prefers to err on the side of completeness. 
His criticisms upon the theories of his predecessors are acute and generally convincing : 
but it is not always easy to follow him in the solutions which he adopts. For example, 
the result of a lengthy discussion of the ager censorius (p. 225 fF.) seems inconclusive : 
it is hard to accept the view that in the well-known passage iii. 6, 13 (perpaiicae civitates 
. . . bello subcictae : qnariim ager emit esiet publieus popiili Romani factas, tamen illis est 
redditus; is ager a censoribu-s locari soUt), the closing words form a parenthetic remark 
concerning ager publieus in general. We are not loth to admit that the perpaucae 
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ricifdtes cannot number 2() out of 65 : but some such cities there must have been, and 
M. O.ircopino throws no light on their identification. Nor do we feel sure that he has 
cleared up the really difficult question — if indeed it is soluble— of the relation of the 
edicts of Verres to the lex Hieronica : but his closely-reasoned arguments are at any rate 
worthy of serious consideration. 

The seiiofus conmltum referred to in iii. 81, 188 is, no doubt, as M. Caroopino says, 
the S.G. di oniandis prooinciis : but it is not so clear that this explanation will hold good 
for the pas.sage (iii. 70, 163) in which a itenutm con-iultum is coupled with the Lex 
Terentia Gassi'i. Here the reference is rather to the decree concerned with the purchase 
of corn for the purposes of the aniiona which was necessary in order that the law might 
become operative. Nor can we follow M. Carcopino in taking mancipes in iii. 76, 175 to 
be used for decunvini. The contracts in (juestion do not concern decumae, and the 
machinery employed was no doubt different. 


The Platonism of Philo Judaeus. By Thom.vs H. Billings. Pp. viii-fl06. 

Chicago : The University of Chicago Press, 1019. 81.00. 

This book is a careful study of the influence of Plato’s thought and language upon Philo 
Judaeus. Prof. Billings opens with an interesting survey of the history of Philonic 
interpretation. Until the seventeenth century, on the authority of the saying iiuoted by 
Jerome, fj TrXaraiv.'frt rj nXdrcuv (piXtoui^d, Philo was almost universally regarded as a 

Platoni.st ; and, thanks mainly to Eusebius, he was also thought to have been a 
Christian. But in 1644 Dionysius Petavius, while agreeing that Plato and Philo were 
alike, argued that botli were unchristian, because they subordinated the second person 
of the Trinity; while a few years later Allixius ‘seems to take it for granted that 
Platonism and Christianity are two different and incompatible things,’— an opinion which 
must horrify Dr. Inge. In 1693 Fabricius published the first disinterested study of 
Philo’s Platonism. His work was continued by the Cambridge Platonists and IMosheim, 
the last of whom emphasised the eclecticism of Philo, of which much has been made by 
later writers. Prof. Billings, while careful to point out Stoic and Peripatetic influences 
in Philo, strongly champions his Platonic orthodoxy ; and, after reading his thesis, one 
feels that Prof. Billings is right. His view of Platonism is in the main that of Prof. 
Shorey, a safe guide, though many English scholars would not agree with him in details. 
We are glad to note that Prof. Billings refuses to derive the ‘ mysticism ’ of Philo from 
Posidonius, in regard to whom faith tends to outrun knowledge. 

One naturally turns to what Prof. Billings has to say about the Logos doctrine. 
Philo in .some passages includes the Logos among souls and therefore treats it as a 
‘person.’ Zeller maintained that for Philo the Logos, as transcendent, was personal, 
as immanent, impersonal. Prof. Billing agrees, but holds that it is only ‘ with conscious 
use of metaphor and myth that Philo speaks of the Logos and Logoi as personal.’ This 
is difficult to prove ; but even if Philo is equally serious in both ways of speaking, 
his inconsistency is no wor.se than that of other philoso2)hers who have amused themselves 
by trying to reconcile the irreconcilable concepts of transcendence and immanetice. It is 
noteworthy that even Plato, it seems, personified the Ideas, calling them gods in Timaeiis 
37 c, a passage which puzzled Mr. .Archer-Hind, but iihich need cause no surprise in view 
of the later history of the Ideas, which in Plotinus definitely become spirits. As 
Prof. Billings says of Philo’s Logoi, ‘under the influence of the religious imagination 
they are hypostasized and endowed with personality. But they remain thoughts of God.’ 
Stoic influence is apparent in Philo s doctrine of the Logos. Prof. Billings does not 
deny his use of Stoic expre.ssions in this connexion, but argues that they are used in 
a sense manifestly not Stoic. Philo s Logos was not contaminated with Stoic materialism, 
nor did it exhaust the divine nature, as the Logos of the Stoics did. Here Prof. Billings 
seems to have made out his ciise, as in other points where Philo has been accused of 
materialism. In Philo’s ethics Prof. Billings can find little that is not Platonic or a 
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legitimate development of Plato’s teaching. He thinks, however, that Philo stresses the 
value of moral effort for its own sake more strongly than Plato, for whom the intellect 
was the supreme thing. Certainly Plato sometimes makes his readers feel a little too 
acutely that salvation is only ]jossible through philosophy and, what is more, philosophy 
of the Platonic brand. The last chapter of the book is a study of the correspondences 
between Philo’s and Plato’s phraseology. Here, as throughout the book, copious 
references are given. Prof. Billings deserves the thanks of all who are interested in 
the later development of Greek thought, for a sober, sensible and well written piece 
of work. J. H. S. 


A Handbook of Attic Red-Figured Vases, Signed by or Attributed to 

the Various 'Masters of the Sixth and Fifth Centuries B.C. Vol. II. 

By Joseph Clark Hoppix. Cambridge, Mass ; Harvard University Press, 1919. 

The first volume of the Handbook was published earlier in 1919 ; the second and last 
volume has now appeared, and it remains for us to acknowledge our very great obligation 
to the author. IVe are indebted to him for what is, in effect, a dictionary of red-figure 
potters and painters, for a reliable account of all vases ‘signed or attributed,’ with brief 
particulars and complete references, and for a collection of illustrations of most signed 
vases. That is, we have been given in convenient form the data for future study and 
a guide to what has been done in the past so far as the authorship of Greek red-figure 
vases is concerned. Any branch of archaeology possessing records such as these is at 
once placed on a different and firmer footing : our consolation for having worked so long 
and so painfully without them is that, since the most vital additions to our knowledge of 
the subject have been made during the last few years, an earlier publication would not 
have included them. 

The re(iuirements of a book of this kind are, in the first place, accuracy and 
completeness. To attain either under present conditions is no easy matter ; but infinite 
care has been taken to ascertain the de.scription and whereabouts of each vase, and 
to verify or correct its references. It was not possible, unfortunately, to obtain 
photographs or drawings of every signed vase, but it is already much to have the 
illustrations side by side, and to possess a certain number that are new. 

In the second place, a handbook dealing with vase painters requires a good method 
of classification. We referred, in the J.H.S. for last year, to the one drawback of 
Dr. Hoppin’s method ; namely, that the list of vases by an anonymous painter does 
not include those signed by a potter. For instance, the amphora by the Menon Painter 
with Andokides’ signature, the cups by the Telephos Painter with the signature of 
Hieron. They are, indeed, connected with their painter by a note on ‘ other 
attributions,’ but their absence from the list gives an inadequate idea of his activity, the 
more so because they are often among his more important works and more probable 
attributions. They need not, of cour.se, be described twice : to number them with 
a cross reference would be sufficient. 

With regard to Vol. II in particular ; the London Sleep and Death Painter deserves 
a place to himself, since, though associated mainly with Pamphaios, he painted also 
for Nikosthenes. The Hei-nraios Painter, according to Beazley, painted a vase for 
Chachrylion : this was noticed in the 'first volume, but in the second somehow^ over- 
looked. Not the least useful part of the book is the museum index, giving the vases by 
the various artists in each, and possibly worthy of a separate publication for the benefit 
of students travelling. 

Our great need is now for a book on similar lines dealing with the black-figure 
period. Here we must choose whether we would rather wait for a fuller account till the 
period has been mapped out more clearly, or have as soon as may be a publication of .all 
available facts concerning the black-figure masters. There are few who would not 
vote uncondition.ally foi the Latter. 
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HERA OF KANATHOS AND THE LUUOVISI THRONE. 


[Pl.ate V.] 


Of all the interpretations of the Liulovisi throne it i.s generally agreed 
that none is entirely convincing. For that reason any new suggestions that I 
have to bring forward here should oidy be interpreted as an attempt to 
indicate a fresh line of investigation that may perhaps lead to a more 
complete understanding of this most difficult of archaeological problems. 

At the outset we are faced with the almost universally accepted view 
that the subject of the Ludovisi throne i.s the Birth of Aphrodite, with 
representatives of the cult or devotees shown on the side panels. Once this 
is admitted the explanation of the details of scene becomes a matter of purest 
academical or technical dispute. Similarly, the important corollary follows 
that the Boston counterpart, whatever we may think of its date or style, 
represents but other aspects, clearly more complicated, of the Aphrodite cult. 

The interpretation that I have to bring forw'ard here, however, by 
challenging the first and principal assumption, renders me liable to the 
charge that I am wilfully indulging in that worst of learned vice.s — the 
deliberate circulation of startling theories. I should therefore perhaps ex- 
plain that the interpretation I propose here did not arise from any determined 
effort on my part to solve the problem of the Ludovisi throne, but rather 
originated graduall}' from the correlation of a variety of evidence which 
reached me quite independently of the main problem.' 

On the site of Tiryns in the Hellenic stratum the remains (ff a temple of 
Hera were found during the course of the German e.xcavations of 1909-10. 
In and round the site a large number of terracotta figures were found. Most 
of these figures represented the goddess Hera in various forms. There is, 
however, a large series representing a very peculiar, and in many ways unique, 
tvpe. The goddess is shown as either seated or standing, crowned and with 
heavy necklaces. In front of her brea.st she holds a square cloth. In almost 
every case the cloth stands clear of the breasts, or perhaps just touches. The 
artist appears to have made the breasts of separate pellets of clay and added 


^ Diuiiw' the !.piing of tlii^ year I luid 
occasion to visit the Museum at Xauplia, 
The terracottas, of which I show pliotograplis 
below, impressed me at the time as bearing 
some sort of relation to the Ludovisi throne. 
A re-reading of Pansaiiias. coupled with a close 
examination of the throne early in -Tune, 
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suggested « hat this relaliun miglit i>c. 1 must 
here express my iiidelitediie-s to Xlr. A. \V. 
Lawrence of Xew College, O.xford, tor Ids lielp 
and collaboration. It was hevrho called mv 
attention to the importance of tlie passage in 
Pausanias here dealt Mith (li. 38. 2 ). 
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them to the body. He similarly made the square cloth out of a separate 
flat piece of cla}’ and attached it to the hand.s and body. (Fig. l.j The 
square cloth is not a part of the garment worn by the figure, and so cannot 
be intended to be the overfall of a peplos. In each case the cloth stands 
clear of the figure at each corner and is a clear-cut rectangular piece of 
fabric. 

The question immediately presents itself as to what these figures 
represent and what is the special meaning and purpose of the square cloth. 
No evidence as to an explanation is forthcoming from the site itself and we 



must look elsewhere. Most of the best e.\ampies of this type of figurine 
belong to the first half of the fifth century; it is, therefore, perhaps, not 
inappi opt late to lefei to Pindar for pa.ssages that may throw light upon 
their meaning. In the tenth Xemean Ode the poet sings of Hebe; 

Kar ’’OXv/jLirof 

d\oxo<i'’H0a reXeia rrapd paripi ^aivoia ecrTt 
fcaWiara OeSjv. 

ISpaxv poi a-rhpa irdvr dvayiijaadd' , oacov 'ApyeXov e'xet Tep.ero<; 
p.olpav tffXaiv. 

‘ Hebe, fairest of goddesses, walketh for ever in Olympus beside her 
mother Hera, who maketh marriage perfect. My mouth is of small measure 
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to tell all the story, to wit, all the fair things of which the holy precinct of 
Argos hath a share.’ “ 

In this passage Pindar clearly refers to the function of Hera as reXeta, 
the goddess of Matrons. In the sixth Olympian Ode he refers to the 
counterpart of this aspect of the goddess, Hera trapOevo'^ or Tlapdevia. 

orpvvov vvv eruLpov^ 

Alvea, TrpSiTov p,ev "Hpav JlapOeviav KeXaBpaai, 

‘Now bid thy comrades, Aeneas, first to sound the praises of Hera as 
the maiden goddess.’ 

This exhortation is addressed to the people of Stymphalus in Arcadia, 
a day’s journey from Argos. 

That these passages refer to two definite cults of Hera as opposed to 
simple aspects of a literary nature is clear from other evidence. Thus 
Pausanias states that there was a temple of Hera near Hermione in the 
Argolid,^ and from Stephanus Byzantinus (s.v. 'Epfileov) it seems clear that 
the temple was of Hera Parthenos. In the same way it is clear from the 
description of Arcadia^ in Pausanias that there was there a definite cult of 
Hera reXe/a such as is suggested by the passage from Pindar quoted above. 
Finally, to make it beyond question that these were definite cults, Pausanias 
mentions the temple of Hera reXeta at Plataea,® in which were a statue of a 
standing figure of Hera by Praxiteles and a seate<l figure of Hera vvp-tpevo- 
p.ev7) by Callimachus. 

Unfortunately we have no representation in art that can be definitely 
identified either as Hera reXefa or as Hera TrapOevo^, unless we identify the 
Hera in the metope from Selinus as Hera reXeia or vvfx.(pevop,ev7}. 

In trying to identify the Hera of the Tiryns figures we are therefore 
driven to adopt the rather unsatisfactory methods of a frior’i reasoning to 
a certain extent. The fact that the figures in every case bear a cloth in 
front of the breasts and that they all seem to represent a fully grown and 
stately woman, seated or standing in a dignified attitude, suggests that the 
cloth, which is the centre of interest of the figures, is emblematic of matron- 
hood. Immaturity might well be nude, maturity should be garbed. The 
fact that behind the cloth the breasts are nude only serves to emphasise 
the distinction. In a word the cloth, which is clearly the distinguishing 
cult-sign in these statuettes, is the symbol of Hera reXela as opposed to 
Hera irapdevos, whom we may imagine as nude or very lightly clad, and, 
above all, with her breasts uncovered. The figurines thus represent Hera 
reXela, whose worship we know to have been popular in neighbouring 
Stymphalus side by side with that of Hera irapdivo^. 


2 From Sir .John Sandys' translation. For 
the meaning of rf\€ia see Class. Her. sv. 
p. 446. Mr. Bayfield denies that the word 
TfKfla in any way connotes ‘ marriage ’ though 
he admits that "Hpo reAeio was to (Ireeks the 
goddess of marriage rites. Sir John Sandys 
is clearly not in agreement with him in regard 


to the meaning of jekda. For another re- 
ference to^Hpo TeAeia in the fifth century see 
Aeschylus, Eiim. 214. 

' Paus. ii. 36. 

• Id. viii. 22, 2. 

“ Id. i.x. 2. 5. 

L 2 
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So much for the figures and the square cloth which is their distinguish- 
ing characteristic.® 

Pausanias, in his description of the Argolid,’ says that at Nauplia there 
are harbours and a temple of Poseidon, and ‘ a spring called Kanathos where, 
so say the Argives, Hera bathes every year and, by so doing, becomes a 
maiden ; it is this story which is of the secrets connected with the rites 
they perform to Hera.’ However much more he may know about this story 
and the rites he leaves unspoken, in respect for the secrecy of the cult. 
It is obvious, nevertheless, that this particular cult must have been of the 
utmost importance in the worship of Hera on account of its fundamental 
nature and because it seems to be a third type of cult in which the other 
cults of Hera reXeia and Hera irapOevo^, sufficiently important in themselves, 
were to a certain extent combined. . The paucity of records concerning it is 
explained, as Pausanias says, by the fact that it i.s a Xdyo? tSjv aTroppriTcov. 

We can connect these two groups of facts, then, in this wav. At 
Tirjms we find a cult of Hera which emphasises her qualities of matron 
in clearly marked and evidently intentional distinction from her qualities 
as maiden. Within a mile of Tiryns was a sacred spring in which Hera 
the matron was transformed each year into Hera the maiden. 

What, then, is the bearing of the argument upon the Ludovisi throne ? 

In the light of the evidence set forth above I put forward the suggestion 
that in the central panel of the throne we have a representation of Hera 
being raised from the spring of Kanathos by two attendants, priestesses or 
maidens. Before being let down into the waters she had upon her breast 
the symbolic cloth of matronhood of the same type as that worn by the Hera 
of the Tiryns sanctuary. On emerging from the spring the attendants let 
down the cloth and disclosed the breasts, as though to say, ‘ This is Hera 
the maiden that was Hera the matron.’ The fact that Hera is not actually 
nude seems to be a concession to tradition, according to which, in art, Hera 
is never nude. The pebble-strewn ground upon which the attendants are 
standing is far more suited to the banks of a spring than to a Greek seashore, 
which would be better typified by sand or rocks. 

In regard to the detail of the figures and drapery one or two points 
need discussion. The cloth which is being lowered from the breasts is 
clearly of thick and heavy material. So too are the cloths held up by the 
Hera figures from Tiryns. The hands of the Hera go under the further 
arms of the attendant and grip the outer side of their shoulders in the same 
way as their hands grip the outer sides of Hera’s shoulders. The breasts 
of the Hera would thus naturally be drawn widely apart bv the strain, so 
that it seems unwise to attribute this wide spacing of the breasts entirely 
to the archaism of the sculpture. The thin gauze-like chiton of Hera 
clings to her figure because she has einenjeO from the water. 

Once this interpretation is adopted the figures on the side panels 

« Some of these figures, siicli as that shown .seen later by Pausanias at the Heraeum 
in Fig. 1 (left), seem to represent the ^oavov (ii. 17,5). 
which Peirasos set up at Til’} ns an»l which was “ Pans, ii. 38. 2. 
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present no special difficulties. They clearly represent either votaries or 
figures typical of Hera reXeLa and Hera Hapdevo^. We need not press too 
closely for a decision any more than we need decide that the Maidens of the 
Acropolis at Athens are votaries or priestesses or merely suitable offerings to 
Athena. They were maiden statues offered to a maiden goddess,* and our 
figures of the panels are matron and maiden figures characteristic of the two 
aspects of Hera. 

Ovid ® in his account of the Falerian festival to Juno, which was copied 
from that at Argos, describes the procession in honour of the goddess; 

‘ ubi praesonuit solemni tibia cantu.’ 

The flute was thus not unsuited to votarie.s of Hera. Our little maid of the 
side panel, piping solemnly to herself, can hardly be more than seventeen 
years of age, and the suggestion of Mr. Caskey and others that she is a 
\ oung courtesan seems as groundless as it is unfair to the artist of the throne. 
Mr. Caskey’s argument that his interpretation as to her humble origin and 
calling and, as he puts it, her ‘ lower social stratum,’ is evident from the 
thickness of her wrists and ankles, which, he says, compare unfavourably with 
those of the draped lady of the other panel, is indeed remarkable ; it belongs, 
I think, to a realm of sculptural snobbery as far removed from the delicate 
genius of the ‘ Precursors’ as it should be from modern criticism. It has the 
additional demerit of being untrue in point of fact. 

The appropriateness of the interpretation of the lady of the other panel 
as a figure typical of Hera reXeia or i‘Vfi<j}evofievr}, seems to me to fit 
consistently into the interpretation of the monument as a whole. The 
garments she wears are closely paralleled by the garments of the Hera on 
the metope from Selinus. Her occupation as a burner of incense in no way 
conflicts with her identification as a matron typical of the cult of Hera reXeia. 
The Maidens of the Acropolis at Athens bear pomegranates and doves as 
votaries would do, and yet they are neither votaries nor yet priestesses. 
There is a certain confusion of idea or absence of clear definition that makes 
them at once votaries and typical and suitable offerings in themselves. So 
too with the maid and matron of the Ludovisi relief, who are each engaged 
in occupations characteristic of the Goddess reXeia and TrapOevo^. 

At this point critics will say, ‘ But what about the Boston counterpart ? 
How does it fit in, if it does at all, to this interpretation ?’ I can only echo 
their doubt. It apparently does not fit in. This is perhaps a serious flaw in 
my interpretation. But I have merely let my evidence carry me to my 
conclusion. I have tried hard not to let preconceived theories squeeze the 
evidence into a Procrustean bed of theory so that it will fit well. I can, 

* See (i. Dickins, A'Topulii Mitstum Cata- wing featlieri' of the Kros are not of an early 
loyue, i. p. 33. Dpe resemble rather the wing feathers 

® Amo 7 -. ill. 13. from the Parthenon pediment or from the 

A.J.A., 1918, p. 118. Nike Temple balustrade. (Cf. wing fragments 

One objection to the attribution of the nos. 176, ‘208, 3473-4, 3478-80 in the Acropolis 
Boston throne to the early fifth century that museum and see Prandtl in AHi. Mitth. 1908, 
has not, I think, been noted before is that the PI. II. 10.) 
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therefore, only regret that the Boston counterpart remains without an inter- 
pretation similar to that of the Ludovisi throne. But this at once suggests 
that to call it a ‘counterpart’ is in itself a preconceived theory. Is it 
essential, because it is architectural!}' and structurally similar to the Ludovisi 
throne, to assume that it is necessarily a part of that throne ? That in itself 
compels those who would interpret the one to accommodate their interpreta- 
tion to suit the other ; and that is bad critical method. 


S. Casson. 



TELOKLES AND THE ATHENIAN ARCHONS OF 
•288/7-262/1 B.C. 

The object of this article is to examine the latest arrangement of the 
Athenian archons of this period, made by Dr. A. C. Johnson.^ Johnson’s 
studies in third-century chronology begin earlier than 288/7 and extend far 
beyond 262/1, and embrace Delphi as well as Athens ; but the period here 
■examined is obscure and dithcult, and can be treated by itself, since everyone 
agrees that there was a break in the secretary rotation in or following 262/1. 
Recognising that I have proved the absolute impossibility of placing Diokles 
(the fall of Deinetrlos) anywhere but in 288/7, and taking this therefore as 
a starting-point, Johnson has constructed an archon list with an unbroken 
secretary rotation from 288/7 to 262/1, which exhibits various new features 
and furnishes a number of facts which were new when put forward ; some 
of these are permanent acquisitions. My excuse for examining the period 
afresh is a recent inscription, not yet utilised (so far as I know), which 
supplies very important data. For Johnson’s list has one obviously weak 
point; he has a theory that from 279/8 to 268/7 inclusive Athens was 
subject to Antigonos, and the government pro-Macedonian without a break, 
and that consequently no archon who belongs to a Nationalist government 
can fall in this period ; and the inscription I refer to begins by maSng this 
theory untenable, and ends, so far as I see, by making an unbroken secretary 
rotation untenable also. Incidentally, it seems practically conclusive against 
Pomtow’s dating of the Soteria. 

I give Johnson's list for reference, adding the numbers of those secretary 
tribes only which he regards as ascertained. For convenience of reference 
I shall call the portion 288/7-280/79 section one, 279/8-268/7 section two, 
and the rest (Chremonidean war) section three. The archons prior to 262/1 
fixed by literary tradition to definite Olympiad ymars are Anaxikrates, 
Deniokles. and Pytharatos ; Diognetos is always, and Gorgias ought to be, 
regarded as fixed. It is unfortunate that the secretary tribes of all the 


* The articles liere material, in w hole or in 3ti (1915), i'2i : 'The archon I'hilokrates,' 
part, are : ' Attic archons from •294-‘26'2 n.c.,’ I^hi/. 10 (1915), 457 ; ‘Problems in 

( 'tasif. Phil. 9 (1914), ’248; ' Notes on -Attic. Delphian chronology,' .Tm. Journ. Phil. 39 
inscriptions,' ib.. 417 ; ‘ Studies in the financial (1918), 145 ; ‘ The archon Lysitheides,’ Clcus. 
admini-tration ot .Athens,’ Am. Journ. Phil. Phil. 13 (1918), ‘209. 
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fixed ai’chons are unknown; Diognetos IV. in Johnson’s original list (Cla^K 
Phil. 9, 277) is a misprint. 



Skction 1. 


Section 2. 


Section 3. 

288/7 

Diokles IV. 

279/8 

Anaxikrates 

267/6 

Peithidemos 

287/6 

Diotimos V. 

278/7 

Deiiiokles 

266/5 

Philokrates II 

286/5 

Isaios 

277/6 

— Xatov 

265/4 

Lysitheides 

285/4 

Euthios VII. 

276/5 

Euboulos 

264/3 

Diognetos 

284/3 

Gorgias 

275/4 

Telokles 

263/2 

Glaukippos V. 

283/2 

Ourios IX. 

274/3 

Thymochares 

262/1 

(Antipatros 

282/1 

iSosistratos 

273/2 

Polyeuktos VII. 

1 Arrheneides 

281 /O 

Menekles XI. 

272/1 

Hieron VIII. 



280/79 

Nikias Otrvneus 

271/0 

Pytharatos 




XII. 

270/69 

Philoneos 





269/8 

Theophilos XI. 





268/7 

LG. ii.2 702, 703 




XII. 

The inscription referred to is a proxeny decree from Orchomenos in 
-\rcadia - for three Athenian ambassadors, KdWnnro/j. Mot/)o/i:X[eon?] (deme 
lost), [’A]/ 3 i[cr]T 6 iS'i 7 /x ^Ivtjcrideov A[a/i7rTyoea], [I’Xati/cJwaa 'Ereo/cXeaVt 
The editors rightly suppose that the object of the embassy 
was to ])repare the coalition .against Antigonos Gonatas prior to the 
Chremonidean war; (this is certain, for, .as M. P. Roussel has pointed out, 
the appointment of Kallippos as one of the envoys for the purpose is 
elsewhere recorded ^) : but they have not considered the importance of the 
decree for the history of parties at Athens. For in 279/8 Kallippos son of 
Moirokles was strategos, and commanded the Athenian troops at Thermo- 
pylae^; and the Orchomenos decree shows that he was a Nationalist, and 
of the more extreme wing; he is not merely associated with Chremonides’ 
brother Glaukon, whose record is so well known, but is apparently a more 
important per.son, as his name comes first. If an extreme Nationalist was 
strategos in 279/8, it is quite certain that in that year Athens was not 
subject to Antigonos or governed by the pro-Macedonian party; she wa 
free. It agrees with this that Kallippos was commander-in-chief of all 
the Greeks at Thermopt lae : for one cannot imagine the Aetolians placing 
themselves under the command of a subject of Antigonos. Incidentally, 
the decree furnishes good (though not conclusive) evidence that Boeotia 
also was free that year; anyone governing for Antigonos in Boeotia could 
never have placed the Boeotian troops under the command of an Athenian 
Nationalist. 


- Publisliecl by MM. A. PU.ssait and 
<>. Blum, B.a//.’3S (1914-1.'>) p. I.')!. 

’ B.C.H. 39 (191o) p. 125. The appoint- 
ment of ‘Kallippos of Kleusis’ is recorded l.il. 
ii*. 687, a fragment which really belongs to 
IM. ii-. 686 (Chremoiiides' decree), and is so 


prmte.! HylP. 434/5. 

* Pans. 10, 20, 5. 

■’> Pans. 10, 20, 5 : Kal 7iy€fj.oyLay ovtoi (the 
Athenians) Kar' a^iufxa eJxou apxo.^ov. Pau- 
sanias (1, 3, 5) saw a picture of Kallippos at 
Athens, wJiicli may have recorded the fact. 
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But the Orchomenos decree takes us further than this. The .second 
envo}^ Aristeides of Lamptrai, was strategos in the year of Telokles.'^ 
therefore Telokles’ year also saw a Nationalist government at Athens. 
Consequently Telokles cannot be placed in 275/4. one of the three years 
of this decade in which it is certain that Antigonos was ruling Athens; 
and no reason can be shown why he should come between the pro- 
Macedonian years of Euboulos and Polyeuktos. But displacing Telokles 
also displaces Thymochares ; and then the whole of section two is in the 
melting-pot again. 

I will leave the problem of Telokles to the end, and begin with the 
first section. For Athens fell in the early spring of Xikias Otryneus’ year 
and a pro-Macedonian government came into power, as shown by the 
change of agonothetes : and if that be in 279, Athens could hardly be 
nationalist again by the time of the 279 elections; it is theoretically 
possible, of course, but practically most unlikely that the Nationalists could 
regain power within two or three months of concluding an unsuccessful 
war. And Nikias in 280/79 will not square with the history of these years 
as we now know it. 

The first section, as Johnson has arranged it, assumes that Athens was 
at war with Antigonos, more or less, from ])iokle>' to Nikias. I assumed 
this before myself But I now think it can be shown to be wrong; there 
were tivv wars, with an interval of peace. This is the proper and natural 
interpretation of the decree for Strombichos.' This decree first gives the 
capture of the Mouseion. Jdien it says Ka. avvrl^e^KeffdevTWv rei iroXet 
TO)v Trp[a]y/jLdTo)v koX ray Xoiira'i d'Kpo(^a(7LaTO)<; 77apeyd/i6t'o[s' 

Kal hia^epevrjKsv ei> ret rov S/jpov ev\_voLai]. What business 
had Athens finished which left this professional soldier with nothing to do 
but to remain ‘in the goodwill of the people’- Obviously, the business 
of beating Antigonos ; the war was over and Athens victorious. Then the 
decree continues [/vajt tov iroXepov jevopevov Strombichos fought vvell, etc. 
What was t/m war which had subsequently broken out ? The war which 
was present to the movmr of the 'decree in Nikias’ year, the war in which 
he was engaged ; that of Menekles’ and Nikias’ years, a new war. 

Dates . — The first war, that of Dickies' and Diotimos’ years, went on 
into Isaios’ year, 286/5 ; for Philodemos gives a fragment of a letter written 
that year by some unknown writer, which runs eW' [i)]arepov [touv 


® I.U. ii. II.’jS: [‘ApitrjTtiSui/y Aau7iT^tu.s. 
Of coui-.se Kuniamidis' restoration wa.s ron- 
jectural at the time, and though Koehlei 
followed It 111 I.O. as ‘probable,’ he .iKo 
suggested the possibility of i.rj. [Aa«-po-] 
Tti5ous. But I think no one will doubt that 
tiie Orchomenos decree renders [’Af>ur]Tet5oi»s 
certain ; and the editors of that decree un- 
hesitatingly identify the two. If Aristeides 
was important enough to come before ttlaukon, 
he iiHist at least liave been strategos. I may 


aihl tluit the name Atisteides does not oci ur 
manyotherdcine beginning with A, (Leiikonoe, 
Bou'ia, Lakiadai), and is the only name in 
known in Lamptrai, where it occurs 
again both in the 4th and the '2itd centunes 
{Pi-mop. Att. 1709, ITlOi. Lakrateides is a 
very rare name at Athens; the P.A. civcs 
live cases only, two 5tli century, one middle 
4th, two late 'ind (both deme Ikaria). 

’ I.<!. ii-. 666, 6()7 : two copies. 
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ep^^icrjTou? /i:aTa[\]v6t[i'] MaKe[8oi'a?].* It ended in that year in time for 
Philippides, in the same year, to distribute corn and wine to the people 
in honour of the freedom of Athens, and to celebrate his eVt^eror ajwva 
for Demeter and Kore.® As Johnson points out, (I have followed up his 
hint), there is nothing to show that Athens was at war in Euthios’ year 
285/4J® The first war, then, ended in 286/5. Why? Because Antigonos 
was waging this war as his father’s governor, and as part of Demetrios’ war 
against Lysimachos, Athens’ helper. With Demetrios’ captivity in spring 
285 the basis on which Antigonos acted was gone ; he was no longer 
Demetrios’ governor, and Demetrios was no longer at war ; but neither did 
he consider himself king so long as Demetrios lived."^ He may or may not 
have made a. formal peace with Athens; but Athens considered herself 
victorious, as she was, and marked the event by the decree of Euthios’ year 
for Lysimachos’ friend Philippides. 

Peace probably lasted through 284. Perhaps something may be 
gathered as to this from the choragic inscriptions of the Apollonia at 
Delos.?^ Taking only the years of Nationalist government at Athens during 
our period, the number of Athenians among the artists appearing was ; 
four in 284; three in 279; one apiece in 282, 280, 265, 263. (In 265 
Telestes is an Athenian though not so noted.) That is, in the years 282, 
265. 263, when Athens was certainly at war with Antigonos, one only ; 
in 279, when she was certainly at peace with him, three. Therefore 284, 
with four, should be a peace year; and incidentally 280, with one, a war 
year. (I shall come to 280 later.) 

If the end of the first war depended on Demetrios, so probably did 
the end of the peace. In spring 283 Demetrios died and Antigonos’ position 
became definite. He had to regain his father’s dominions. He could not 
attack Macedonia, for Lysimachos was too strong; he therefore attacked the 
next most important place, Athens. The two known years of this war are 


® TTfpi rav tpiAoaacponi'y viii. i.*. •>. 7 = 

L’sener, Epicurea, IS.t. 

" I.G. ic. 657. 

1“ C'/a.i.f. Phil. 9, 264. 

“ It seems certain, and is nnw generallj- 
agreeJ, that Antigonos only took the royal 
title in ‘284/.3 and not in 286 .5 (evidence in mv 
Anliijono^ Gonatas, 112 n. 3). The Philodemo.s 
fragment published m 1912 by A. Mayer 
( /’/ie/o/. 71, p. 226) does not beai on this point: 
but Kolbe (Philol. 74, 1917. p. 58; written 
before the war though published 1919) has 
atteiii])ted to found on it an .argument for 
dating Euthios 284/3, drawn from hypothetical 
theoiies as to wlio it was Apollodoriis was 
refuting and what it was they said, one of 
which IS not even correct a« mathematics. 
\\ hat Apollodorus suys is (juite clear : 
Antigonos could not have written the (forged) 
letter to Zeno in Eutkioi' year, because in that 
year he was, not only not king of Macedonia, 


but not even king at all, ov{vai S’) eZxe t(ot' 
ovTois lia)(xi\{fiai'), i.'. Euthios comes before. 
284/3 (which date Kolbe accepts for Antigonos' 
assumption of the royal title) ; and he could 
not have written it in Ana.i'ikrntes’ year 
because [breaks off ; obviously it ran] in that 
3 ear he was not king of Macedonia either, 
he had merely seized a bit of the country, 
aTr{or)p4\ljavTos {auTov) tov p{ia)v Kapfiaveiv (rjijy 
^aaiAelav. Of course my note on p. 478 of 
Antigonos Gonatas is wrong, as Kolbe points 
out ; but that does not help him. How he 
reconciles Euthios in 284/3 with his acceptance 
of 277 /6 for Polyeuktos (see po-il), which would 
involve a /ire years break in the secretary 
rotation, I do not know ; I may ha\e missed 
some article. 

I.G. .xi. 2; li»5, 106, 107, 108, 111. 113. 
Nos. 109 and 112 are broken away, and 110 
is a pro-Macedonian year (268), in which no 
Athenian appears. 
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Menekles and Nikias. Johnson put them in 281/0 and 280/79 solely on 
the secretary cycle. But Menekles, a full war year, ought to come where 
he was before, 283/2, because of Demetrios’ death, unless there is some 
other war archon for 283/2. Let us look at the intermediate archons of 
section one. 

Gorgias. — His date is fixed by Plutarch, X. Oral. Vit. 847 D, to ten 
years before Pytharatos, who is fixed to 271/0 by Diogenes Laertius. It 
has become a habit to say that he was either ten or fourteen years before 
Pytharatos ; but this is not accurate. All the MSS. of Plutarch but one 
read SeKUTw', one, Parisinus 1672, gives BexaTO) A, for which Beloch con- 
jectured tS'. If, therefore, we follow tradition we are bound to put Gorgias 
in 280/79; if we put him in 284/3, we are merely following a conjecture, 
and a conjecture as to which we cannot even explain how it came to be 
converted into our MS. text. The proper course to take is not in doubt. 
The fact of Gorgias’ year is Demochares’ decree for Demosthenes; this 
makes it a Nationalist year, and Johnson thinks a war year. This may be 
doubted; but, anyhow, we have seen that 284/3 was probably not a war 
year, Demetrios being alive. But 280/79 probably was. As Athens was 
Nationalist by the time of the elections for 279/8, she must have revolted 
in 280/79, or earlier. Now in spring 280 Keraunos defeated Antigonos, 
and nearly all Greece rose against him — omnes ferine Graeciae civitates, 
says Justin (25, 1, 1). These words cannot refer merely to the kind of 
Peloponnesian League which Sparta formed in 280, as she had done before 
and was to do again ; if Athens and Boeotia held aloof, while Aetolia was 
hostile, how could even Justin say ‘nearly all the Greek states’? Athens, 
then, revolted in spring or summer 280 ; and the success of this (first) 
revolution against Antipatros’ grandson was marked by the decree for 
Demosthenes, Antipatros’ victim. The Delian choragic inscriptions (ante) 
also seem to show 280 was a war year. 

iSosistratos ; or, rather. I.G. ii.'^ 673 (three decrees for Komeas, 
Athenian hipparch on Lemnos), for Sosistratos is a mere name, with only 
prosopographic evidence, and can come anywhere in the period under con- 
sideration. Johnson conjectured Sosistratos as the archon-name for this 
inscription, instead of Anaxikrates, as in I.G. ii.^ because there is a board 
of administration, i.e. a Nationalist government, and he held that there 
could not have been a Nationalist government in Anaxikrates’ year 279/8. 
We now know from the Orchomenos decree that, as a fact, there was. But 
is Sosistratos correct on the merits of the case ? Johnson admits that it 
is difficult to date these decrees in 282/1, as they show good relations 
between Seleukos and Lysimachos’ friend Athens ; he supposes that Athens 
went over to Seleukos before Koroupedion. But it is difficult to credit 
this without evidence, for in 282 Seleukos was courting Athens’ enemy 
Antigonos (return of Demetrios’ ashes) and the idea that friendly 
relations between Athens and Lemnos must have ended by 280, when 


For the date, Antigonos O'onatas, p. 122. 
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Ptolemy II. consolidated his power in the Aegean, seems unfounded, for 
there is no trace anywhere, so far as I know, that finy relations between 
Ptolemy II. and Lemnos ever existed. The tradition is clear that Seleukos 
acquired Lemnos after Koroupedion and gave it to Athens, the actual 
transfer being made after his death (which occurred late in 281) by 
Antiochos ; '■' and the third decree on this stone, which mentions Seleukos, 
does not show that he was alive at the time, for the form of the reference 
is to a past event. LG. ii.- (173 is in its proper place in 279/8, the first 
(the Athenian) decree on the stone marking the restoration of the old 
relations between Athens and her one-time possession; and Sosistratos 
vanishes from this section. 

Ourios . — Now that we have the twodecree.s for the Tenians, I.G. IP- tifiO 
printed together instead of in fragments, we see at once that the second, the 
one of Ourios’ year, in the phrase aTpaTevofievoii k.t.X., is only qnotiny the 
first ; consequently there was no military expedition by Tenos to the aid of 
Athens in Ourios’ year, as I formerly thought. Mm culpa. All that 
happened was a Tenian embassy to Athens to obtain confirmation of the 4th 
century grant of laoreXeia to Tenos. a thing Ptolemy would hardly have 
vetoed even had Antigonos been ruling Athens. Probably however Ourios 
still comes between Euthios and Menekles, during the peace; for he precedes 
Euboulos, and on his secretary there is nowhere later he can go. 

With Gorgias 280/79 — and this ought to be treated as a fixed point of 
the literary tradition — Menekles and Nikias must go backward : and as we 
have now only one archon between Euthios and .Menekles, and his is 
apparently nut a war year, Menekles should fall in 283/2. where he ought to 
be on account of Demetrius’ death. And the putting back of Menekles and 
Nikias is confirmed by the history of the time, which, as I see it, forbids us 
to suppose that Antigonos took Athens in spring 279. The point here is the 
mysterious war between Antigonos and Antiochos, heretofore most difficult 
to place, which can now be straightened out by th.e aid of the recent frag- 
ment of Philodemos.i® Philodemos tells us (1) that Antigonos made an 
abortive attempt on Macedonia before Lysimacheia : (2) that this attempt 
was preceded by (or contemporaneous with) his treaty with Antiochos; and 
(3) that it ended in his expulsion from Macedonia and his taking refuge 
in Asia (with Antiochos). His war wdth Antiochos then comes before the 
attempt on Macedonia. This attempt w'as already known from Memnon,^^ 
to whom we ought to have paid more attention, as he is in effect Nymph is, 
i.e. contemporarx' evidence. The other known chronological facts are that 


Ph\ Ian a/>. Athen. vi. 2.”)4 F; correctly 
interpreted l»y Ferguson, Hellenistic Athens, 
p. loo. 

In Antir^oao^ Oonatas I carried this war 
on till Lysinuiclieia, nuicli too late. 

See note 11. The passage here material 
runs jU6Ta T^v Avffifxdxov r€\fv{T7]y ■7rap4)x{oyr') 
al <r7ropS(a)i < Foyara /col (Ao/cd )»»«»' KpaTTfcas 
T7}S Moff«(5o)p{os iKtiimt Tr^{\iv sis ‘AcriTjy, 


followed lt\ Ly''iinacljfia. There is little 
doubt that the unknown form {AaK6)yaiy 
wrong, whether it conceals Mo/c < e5 oVwr 
(Johnson) — the sense reijuired — or some local 
name. Avert, udxov shouM of course be flToXe 

fiatou. 

Memmm 14. UToAsfj.aiov dv-ppij/xivov 
(Antigonos) MaKsBoywv Kafi^avsi dpxdjv. 
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the war between the two kings lasted 'x^povov erv^vov^^ (t.e. presumably more 
than one season), and probably began in Keraunos’ life time, i.e. in 280.^^’ 
Slaver’s historical commentayv on this part of the fragment is sadly astray ; 
it was Johnson who saw that at aTTovBal (note the article) must be the treaty 
between Antigonos and Antiochos — the treaty of the time, for it marked the 
end of Demetrios’ theories of Asiatic conquest and kept the peace between 
Europe and Asia for generations. This is the key of the thing ; and I think 
I can confirm it. Aratos of Soloi wrote two hymns. The one, eirl Tlai'a, 
wa' long ago recognised as the celebration of Lysimacheia, probably written 
for Antigonos’ marriage. The other hymn, 'S,TrovBo(j>6povi, the treaty- bearers 
would also therefore most naturally belong to his time as Court poet ; we can 
-see now that it must have celebrated the treaty, and must also have been 
written for the marriage, the bride being a Seleukid princess and the marriage 
doubtless a term of the treaty.-® 

The events then are as follows: — Spring 280; Keraunos defeats Anti- 
gonos at sea, and ■ nearl}- all the Greek states ’ rise : Antiocho.s is supporting 
Sparta and her League against Antigonos, and is getting roughly handled in 
his war with the Northern League, who are supported by Antigonos ; the 
two kings are therefore at war, though they never meet. Very early in 279 
the Gauls enter Macedonia, and kill Keraunos; Antigonos and Nikomedes 
that spring open their campaign against Antiochos in Asia, who after 
Keraunos' death allies himself with Apollodoros. Parts of Macedonia are 
occupied b}' various pretenders, Meleagros, Etesias, etc., who may be local 
rather than successive. Late summer or autumn, 279, treaty between Anti- 
gonos and Antiochos (before Thermopylae). Antigonos occupies part of Mace- 
donia, autumn 279 or spring 278 (anyhow Anaxikrates’ year, see note ^). 
FaXartov diruiXeia very late in 279, perhaps December.^^ Jjj 278 or spring 277 
Antigonos iK-rriirTet, Ma/ceSowa?, and retires to the Dardanelles. Lysimacheia 
277. I cannot reconcile with this chronology a supposition that Antigonos 
took Athens in early spring 279 and set up a pro-Macedonian government — 
foi’ a couple of nionth.s. It may be just possible on paper to fit it in; but I 
have previously shown elsewhere how weak Antigonos was in resources at 


Mcinnon 18. 

This seems to be the iiieiuiing of Justin 
•Jg, 1. I ; hut it is very eonfused. 

It oan have nothing to du with the <nrop- 
Qo^6i}oi w ho announced the religious truce ;\t a 
te^tival. though the hymn in.iy have treated 
subject by analogy to them. A 'somewhat 
similar use of tnrovSotpnpjs^^ 6 ras cirovdas 
(pipaiv, occurs Ar. Ach. 2Ib, 207. 

Polvb. 1, 6, 5 puts the FoAot^j/ in 

the vear after Pyrrhos croS'-ed to Italy, i.e. in 
■280 '7i). 

-- To get room, Johnson has to lengthen 
out the whole period from Koroupedion to 
Lvsimacheia at both end". He gets the 
(iallie invasion too late ("ee previous note; 


Pausanias puts only the airwAetain Anavikrates* 
year); and he makes Delphi May 278, on the 
ground that the Koan decree [SyUA 39S) wa^ 
not passed till 8eptember 278. I think this is 
misconceived. Tlie decree was not ]>assed in 
Paiiemos ; the envoi's were instructed to 
saciitice in Panemos ; and I^aTlemos at Ko" 
may be a good deal earlier than ^September ; 
in many Dorian states it nas May-»June. The 
decree could have been pas.^ed any time in 
spring or summer 278 ; and it is certain that 
if the defeat of the llaul.s ^vas in Xovember or 
December it \\ould not be known at Kos till 
March-Apnl. Xews rarely crossed the sea in 
winter. 
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this time. Fortunately, if we date Gorgias in accordance with the MSS. 
tradition, we have no need to fit it in ; everything falls into its place, except 
the secretary-cycle as from Diokles. 

For reasons that will appear, we cannot consider the second section 
and the problem of Telokles till we have considered the third, which we will 
take next. 

Johnson has definitely proved that Ghukippos belongs to the 
Chremonidean war ; a fact gained. LysitheuGs however is not quite in the 
same category. It has been made clear that his is a Nationalist year. (I.G. 
iF. 689) and that he must come as close to Ilieron as possible ; he can 
therefore belong to any Nationalist period of government, provided it be 
near Hieron's year ; for instance, 277/6. Johnson placed him in the 
Chremonidean war because he believed that no Nationalist year could come 
in the period 279/8-268/7, a reason no longer valid. 

Next, Peithidemos. His date depends on that of Areus’ death in the 
second season of the war. Almost everyone (myself included) has for many 
years placed Peithidemos in 266/5, with E. Meyer and Lehmann-Haupt 
dissenting and arguing for 267/6. 1 believe now that Johnson is almost 

certainly right in adopting 267 /6, but not for the reason he gives ; and as I 
have never seen even a moderately clear statement of the position, perhaps I 
may be pardoned if I attempt to give one. If anyone will take out Diodoros’ 
figures for the deaths of the Agiad kings of Sparta, he will see that Diodoros 
uses exclusirf reckoning throughout; I need not give a table, for there is a 
correct one in E. Meyer’s Forschunyen, ii. 510, which I have checked. 
Diodoros therefore put Areus’ death (the passage is lost) in the Olympiad 
year 265/4, beyond any question. Was this the true year? Meyer gives a 
second table (p. 511), which shows the death of each Agiad king one 
lOlympiad) year earlier than Diodoros does, with Areus’ death 266/5; this 

table, he says, is correct ' wenn wir abweichend von Diodor das letzte 

Jahr einer Regierung als Todesjahr des betreffenden Herrschers betrachten.’ 
But we have no right to make such an arbitrary supposition. It does not 
even work ; for Kleombrotos was killed at Leuktra 5 Hekatombaion .371, 

i. e. in the Olympiad year 371/0 as Diodoros says and not in 372/1 as Meyer 
says.^^ Meyer accordingly had to tack on a second theory to account for 
Kleombrotos, — ‘ cycle and epicycle scribbled o’er ’ ; — we must reckon the 
years as Spartan ephor-years, (which began in the autumn), and not as 
Olympiad years. All this is hopeless ; and the only correct course 
is to quit theorising and see if we can check any of Diodoros’ dates 
(dtunde. For Kleombrotos, as we have seen, Diodoros is right. Agesipolis 
died in the campaigning season of 380 of a sunstroke suffered Kara 
depovs aKprjv,^ i.e. almost certainly July or August, and therefore almost 
certainly in the Olympiad year 380/79, as Diodoros says. Pausanias was 
deposed fairly soon after the battle of Haliartos in 395,^® i.e. in 395/4, a 

Because of the parallelism between I.G. '■'* Pint. Ages. 28. 

ii, 620 (Lysitheides) and 'E<f. 'Apx- lOI-u, 1 Xen. Hell. v. 3, 15. 

(Hieron). lb. iii. 5, 25. 
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year before Diodoros’ year which is 394/3. We get this result then ; Diodoros 
right once, almost certainly right once, wrong once. The probabilities then 
rather favour Diodoros ; but Kolbe was right in saying that we cannot get 
away from a. possiJtle error of one year. It will be seen however that, where 
Diodoros is right, the death occurred very early in the Olympiad year, i.e. in 
the campaigning season which straddles that year and the year before, and 
not in the season which straddles that year and the year after ; or, in other 
terms, in the Roman year which comprises the first half of the Olympiad 
year, on his equation. Consequently, while Areus’ death in the spring of 
204 is not absolutely impossible, the probabilities are enormously in favour of 
it having occurred in the campaigning season of B.c. 265 ; whether in the 
Olympiad year 200/5 or 265/4 is, for the purpose of placing Peithidemos, 
immaterial. Consequently we must put Peithidemos in 267/6. 

Next, Pli lloh'ates, placed by John.son in 266/5 really on account of the 
secretary rotation from Diokles. On the MSS. of Eusebios he can go any- 
where from 270/69 to 200/5; the known facts of his year are, the thanks to 
the taxiarchs (/.(/. ii^. 085), and the embassy to Athens from Tenedos.^' 
Neither of these will place him in the Chremonidean war. The taxiarchs 
are not recorded to have done anything; they only 7fp^[av rr^v dpxh^ /raX-] 
60? Kal Kara to[i<? I'd/uou?], which cannot be read as a war year. As to the 
embassy, Johnson quotes me as authority for Tenedo.s being Ptolemaic in 
268'-'^. If I have said anything to mislead, I tender my apologies ; but really 
I never mentioned Tenedos, or anything but the Islands of the League. 
Only one thing, as far as I can find out, is known about Tenedos till it 
appears as Attalid in the second century ; but as after Koroupedion Seleukos 
got both Lemnos and the mainland oppo.sitc Tenedos, there can be little 
doubt, on geographical grounds, that he got Tenedos also. The thing I refer 
to is that the statue of Gonatas’ queen, Phila, at Delos was set up by a 
citizen of Tenedos, which proves that anyhow circ. 246 the island was not 
Ptolemaic.-'^ If Tenedos in Philokrates’ year belonged to Antiochos. and if 
the emba.ssy was political, then in that year Athens should have been under 
Antiochos’ friend Antigonos. I attach little importance to this ; w'e know" no 
facts about the embassy. But as we have had, provisionally, to restore 
Menekles to 283/2, I am going, provisionally, to restore Philokrates. on the 
secretary rotation, to the corresponding year 268/7. the last year of Antigonos’ 
rule in Athens before the Chremonidean war, and see where it le.ads us to in 
considering section two. The year 266/5 is then (provisionally) vacant. 

We can now turn to section two and the problem of Telokles. This 
archon has to come before 271/0 (death of Epicurus). The three years 276/5- 
274/3 are barred; for if there was ever a pro-Macedonian government in 
Athens it was in these years, with Antigonos on the the throne of Macedonia. 


I.G. ii-. 6.S4 conibiiierl with ~7y2 b, if cited, 

Wilhelm's combination of tliesetwoi.Iifi y/iVt. I.G. .ti. 4, 1098- ■ o]<f)d;'7js Ai),u [. -] 

39, 1914. p. 31.01 be correct ; he does not [Tfei/e [5D« [s] : a later and fuller reading than 
di.scuss it or give his rea.sons. that in O.G.I.S. 216. 

“ Anti(jono<i Gonatas pp. lOo, 106, 290 are 
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There are three indisputable pro-Macedonian years about this time, Euboulos 
Polyeuktos, and Hieron : and it is certain that if Athens was Nationalist in 
279/8 and pro-Macedonian a little later the change did not come before 
Lysimacheia in 277, and could not have come till a little after, i.e. after 
Antigonos had obtained the thnaie of Macedonia. Consequently, as 
Glaukippos belongs to the Chremonidean war, 277 /6 is open for a Nation- 
alist, even if the change came in the latter part of the year. 

I do not think that it admits of doubt that the years 273/2 and 272/1 
are also possible for a Nationalist archon. Johnson has treated the events 
of 273/2-271/0 at length, and not only as regards Athens, for it is vital to 
him to prove that they were pro-Macedonian years at Athens : this is the 
basis on which he has rearranged the Delphic archons. I cannot discuss the 
question here ; it would double the length of this already long papr. I 
have studied his arguments very carefully, and do not find them convincing; 
but I do not want to assert anything without going completely into details, 
so I am merelv going to assume, provi.sionally, that these years inaij be 
Nationalist, for the sake' of seeing where it leads us to. This is not to imply 
that I feel any doubt myself on the subject. 

There is no third alternative; that is, we cannot put Telokles before 
Gorgias, 280/79. Theoretically indeed we might put Ourios 284/3, Telokles 
283/2, Menekles 282/1, Nikias 281/0; but historically it seems impossible; 
for then Antigonos would have taken Athens spring 280, and also in spring 
280 attacked Keraunos ‘ with land and sea forces,’ Athens thereon rising 
ao-ain ; and the attack on Keraunos alone was a matter requiring Antigonos’ 
entire strength and considerable preparation. Incidentally, this arrange- 
ment would not preserve the secretary rotation either from Dickies or any 
later point. Again, we cannot, by putting Menekles and Nikias in 283/2 
and 282/1 (where Ferguson. Kolbe, Kirchner, and myself all put them), put 
Telokles in the vacant year 281/0; for the pro-Macedonian government set 
up in spring 281 must have lasted till the rising of 280, i.e. 281/0 is a pro- 
Macedonian year, anyhow until spring 280. Telokles therefore falls in 277/6 
or 273/2-272/1. 

The arguments for 277/6, which do not come to much, are these : 
(V) We are sure of a Nationalist government; for 273/2-272/1 this is 
disputed. (2) Two of the ^ovXevTai praised in Telokles’ year (I.G. ii. 1158) 
w’ere Philippos son of Astygenes of Thymaitadae and Nikokrates son of 
Archemachos of Phegaia, who respectively moved the first decree of 
I.(t. ii.* 672 in spring 278 and the decree I.G. ii.* 656 in Isaios’ year 286/5 ; 
Telokles therefore should come near these years. !3) In Telokles’ year 
Epicurus wrote to his slave Mys. The best-known (and once famous) letter 
to Mys is much earlier:*® so the earlier w'e can place Telokles the better. 
The arguments for 273/2 or 272/1, which again do not come to much, are: 
(1) The strategos of Telokles’ year was Aristeides of Lamptrai {I.G. ii. 1158), 
who, we have seen, was envoy to Orchomenos circ. 267/6; Telokles therefore 


Usener, Epicvrea, pp. 148, 41.8. 
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should come as near the Chremonidean war as possible. (2) In his year 
{I.G. ii. 1158) the demos crowned certain members of the ^ovXrj, Kpiva<; 
aptara ^e^ovXevKevai ; no occasion for this appears in 277/6, but a revolt 
against Antigonos in 273/2 might have furnished one. 

Here we must break off for a moment and consider the other displaced 
archon, Thymoehares ; for if Telokles be moved from 275/4 Thymochares 
cannot remain in 274/3. He is the archon of I.G. ii.* 700, an ephebe decree 
very like I.G. ii.* 665 of Nikias’ year, which raises a presumption that he 
comes before 262/1;®'^; and the paidotribes of his year, Hermodoros of 
Acharnai, held the same office in Menekles’ year, which makes the presump- 
tion almost a certainty. Also he follows an archon with ten letters in the 
genitive (I.G. ii.* 700). As we left 266/5 provisionally vacant, there are 
three archons he can follow: Demokles, Telokles, Peithidemos.** All three 
are certain Nationalists, .and 277/6 and 266/5 are Nationalist years. Also, 
if he follow Telokles, sdnd we pot the pair with Kirchner*^ in 273/2 and 
272/1, then, 273/2 being a Nationalist 3 'ear, 272/1 is certainly one also, 
anyhow to begin with (Pyrrhos in the Peloponnese). So whichever course 
we take Thymochares is a Nationalist. This is awkward ; for the name, 
though not really rare, is not common, and one has an uncomfortable feeling 
that anj' day he maj’ turn out to be Phaidros’ son, the pro-Macedonian 
agonothetes of 276/5. As w’e shall see, there is only one way to remed}' 
this, and it is not a hopeful way. We have in effect to neglect the 
possibility of his being Phaidros’ son ; it shows how difficult these archon- 
problems are. 

Now how can we arrange the two? There is one thing we cannot do; 
w'e cannot leave Telokles in the pro-Macedonian year 275/4, sandwiched 
between the pro-Macedonians Euboulos and PoK'euktos without any reason. 
There are three things we can do, and one that we perhaps might do. 
We can put Telokles in 277 /6 and Th\'mochares in 266/5. We can put 
Thymochares in 277/6; then Telokles must fall in 273/2 or 272/1. We 
can put the pair together in 273/2 and 272/1. Or we might pei'kaps put 
the pair together in 277/6 and 276/5. shifting Euboulos. This w'ould put 
Thymochares in w'hat is almost certainly a pro-Macedonian vear, and so 
allow' for the contingency of his being Phaidros’ son : but it is not a hopeful 
arrangement. For if we shift Euboulos ffirst year of an Olympiad), he can 
only go to 272 I : that has long been certain. But in his year the veteran 
Phaidros reappeared in politics ; he stood behind and aided his son who 
was agonothetes. Phaidros had led the pro-Macedonians for many years ; 
and if he was going to return to politics at all he must have done so 
immediately the pro-Macedonians regained power,®* which was soon after 


Kirehner's note to I.G. iie 700. 

“ He cannot follow — Aaios, as only three 
letters seem tu be missing ; Usener, Efikurea, 

p. i:h 

33 Xote to I.G. ir. TOO. 

I,(t. it- 6S*2. 1. ,78, (Tuv^Tre/^fAridlj tfal tov- 
J.H.S. — VOL. XL. 


Tcnv irdvT<ai\ 

33 Xote that when Athens fell in Xikias' 
year, after her long spell of Xattonalist govern- 
ment, Phaidros held office at once ; I.G. ii-’. 
68-2, 1. 53. 

.M 
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Lysiiiiachcia ; he could not have waited till 272/1. However, we will 
pass this over and suppose for the moment that Thyinochares in 276/5, 

i. e. Euboulos in 272/1, is possible."'' 

The reader has already doubtless seen the dilemma to which this paper 
has been tending. Telokles can only go to 277/6 if Thyniochares go to 
266/5 or possibly 276/5. Of these two dates, 266/5 is only possible if we 
shift Philokrates, as I proposed, to his old date 268/7 ; and if we do, the 
secretary rotation from Diokles is gone. And 276 5 is only possible if we 
put Euboulos in 272/1, which in turn entails moving back Polyeuktos and 
Hieron : and if we do, the secretary rotation from Diokles is gone. But 
again, if we put Telokles in 273/2 or 272/1, the only alternative to 277/6, 
Polyeuktos and Hieron must again go back ; and then the secretary rotation 
from Diokles is gone. And there is no further alternative. It is therefore 
no longer possible to suppose that the secretary cycle ran from Diokles in 
288/7 to Antipatros in 262/1 without a break : the only question is, what 
break. 

Before coming to this, we must look at the other archons placed in 
section two. — \aio<; is a mere name ; he comes before 271/0. I.O. ii^. 702 is 
a pro-Macedonian year, since Demetrios son of Demetrios of Phaleron twv 
■ wpoihpcav eTre['y{r>jcf)i^ev ] : this unnamed archon can therefore belong to anv of 
the three years 270/69-268/7, and is placed by the secretary cycle. Of 
Philoneos all we know is that the year after hi.s {I.G. ii-. 766) wa.s a pro- 
Macedonian year, and that the paidotribes of that year, Hermodoros of 
Acharnai, held the same office in the years of Menekles and Telokles : there- 
fore Philoneos should come before the Chremonidean war. 277/6 is possible, 
but there are already three candidates for this year with better claims, (since 
we do not know that Philoneos was a Nationalist year) ; he therefore 
probably belongs to whichever of the years 270/69 and 269/8 be not occupied 
by I.G. ii-. 702. 

Theophilo.'< is an extraordinarily obscure problem.®* He appears in I.G. 

ii. 859, (a list of the latter part of the century), which does not give his 
secretary; and again in I.G. ii. 5, 381 b, where the secretary is 
Krj^iaohwpov A — , for which Ferguson, on the secretary cycle, conjectured 

; tribe Aiantis, XI. But ^A^tSvalo<; is a letter short ; the gap 
demands nine letters. The alternatives for this are ’ AXaTreKp^dev (Antiochis, 
XII.), 'Wipovato^ /Leonti.s, VI.), Wp,a^avT€v<; Hippothontis. X. , and 
'’Ap.vfiaipeevi; (Hippothontis in the time of the thirteen tribes).^* On the two 
former alternatives, Theophilos (if we assume that he is a different archon 
from him of I.G. ii. 859) cannot be placed in our period at all; on the two 


Of course in niyviewthe pro-M.ice«lonian 
Kuboulus i.> itnposMble in 27-/1- Bm I am 
neglecting thif. deliberately. 

" HegC'*aiulrof) ap. Athen. 4, 167 F. 

^ SeeJohnson in Ath. Jotfrn. Phif. 34(1913), 
pp. 391, 417 K. Maltezo<, 

1913, 115. 

Also a 4>t\t7riros ’A(piBva7os is known, 


Aff. 14386. trierarch rdr. 323/2). 

Maltezos give'; the hrst two alternatives 
only. Johnson the Hrsl three. But Aniumone 
was an unimportant deme. and is not known to 
have been transferred to Ptolemais : so the 
chances are that it Ijelonged to Hippothontis 
throughout. * 
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latter he might go in 272/1, if not already occupied, Kirchner however 
informed Johnson that Roussel had read A</> on the .stone : Johnson says 
that he could not see the ^ himself, hut I gather that he accepts Roussel's 
reading. If this reading be correct, the matter is settled ; there is only one 
Theophilos, and he belongs to round about 227 /6. If it be mistaken — and 
’A</)iSmto 9 remains a letter short — Theophilos might or might not be a 
candidate for 272/1; no one can say, for no one can be sure which of four 
demotics is correct. In the meantime we must assume that Roussel’s 
reading is correct, and therefore that Theophilos does not belong to this 
period.^- 

Finally we come to the much-discussed Polijeiildux, followed by Hieron 
^vear of the Soteria at Delphi) ; and here it will be necessary, in order fully 
to work out the implications of the Orchomenos decree, to consider Pomtow's 
dating of 276/5 for the Soteria, with 277/6 for Polyeuktos, a dating now 
followed by Kolbe. Johnson, who puts the Soteria in 272/1 on the secretary 
•cycle, gives as an independent reason that nothing could be done till after 
Lysimacheia : and Pomcow gives precisely the same reason for putting the 
Soteria in 276/5. This argument means that there was no •salvation’ till 
after Lysimacheia : but as the Koan decree of spring-summer ■27S(Syll''. J98) 
is e.vplicit that the ‘ Soteria of the Hellenes ’ was then regarded as already 
accomplished, this argument falls to the ground. 

Pomtow’s main reason is his Delphic archon-list.’** It is however quite 
certain that we have not yet got any list of the third century Delphic 
archons, whether Pomtow's or another, which we can use with any confidence 
to date events by, as we can use the Delian archons ; this is not really 
disputed even by Pomtow himself,^ who still amends his list every other 
year.^“ And the various items of evidence which Pomtow bases on his list,^’ 
with one possible exception, amount to nothing at all apart from the list, as 
anyone can see by looking at them. We have then to ask what are his 
reasons apart from the list. They are two. The first is the old argument 
from the burial of Sotion at Alexandria in the ninth year of some Ptolemv 


hoc, cit. 

■*- Maltezo-J, wha'^e article is a detailed stud v 
of the formula uer’ fiKaSas, filled in ‘AXt/noutriot 
and put Theophilos in ’i'JSjT. But he wrote 
without knowiiij; of Roussel s readiii". 

A’/io U (1914-1.5 , p. 'iTO: er.st narh dim 
(Lv'iniacheia) ward die Soterieii>tiftuno 
luoghch. 

it. p. -11.5 seip 

KHo 1.5 (1917-lS) p. 40 : hier nieni.d- 
gaii/.e Arbeit getan iiiid nichts Ahschliessendes 
.erreicht werdeii kaiin. 

Omitting older lists, there was one in 
1913, <t.G.A. 1913, TA5: a revised edition next 
year, K/io 14. 'de.); in 1917 two jiew archons 
appeared and were not welcomed, Klio, 1.5, 411. 

■*' A ii-eful summary of the.se bj- Pomtow in 


Ids introdiietory note to ■'<i//P. 4Ud. 

“ The possible exception is this argument, 
that the proposer of the Athenian decree of 
Polyeuktos year for the Soteria {Sy/P. 408 = 
/. !r'. I1-. OSO) was Kyheriiis .soil of Kydias. and 
that in the year of the Delphic arehon Ivraton 
the Delphians bestowed proxeny on him 
■gratkis agentes,' {Ay/P. 403), But there is 
nothing in Xo. 403 .ihoiit ‘ gratias agentes ' or 
■iin other reason ; and if one is to wii\' the 

Delphians {i.e. Aetolia) gave Kyberiiisproxeiu 
one might just .is well guess that it was on 
.lecoiint of his .son's heroic death against the 
Daiils ; (details Itius. 10, '21, .5; it evideiitlx' 
became famous). But in anv ease this decree 
cannot equate Kratoii with Polveuktos ; he 
might be a year later, or even more. 

M 2 
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{O.G.I.S. 36). But it still remains to be shown that the Ptolemy of these 
vases was Philadelphos ; against this, beside the style of the vases, is the 
great authority of Grenfell and Hunt, who, in their exhaustive examination 
of the relations between the Macedonian and Egyptian calendars, absolutely 
deny its possibility quite apart from the discussion as to what the ninth 
year of Philadelphos may mean.®® As Pom tow has no new arguments,®^ and 
merely refers back to the old reasons he gave in B.Ph.W. 1910, 1087, which 
were not satisfying, we may leave Sotion as a. proof out of the question. 

The other reason consists in an a priori assertion that it is impossible 
for the Soteria to have fallen in the same year (274) as the Pythia, supported 
by an examination of the term laoirvOio^^'^ in the Chian decree for the 
Soteria (Syll.^ 402). Pomtow’s argument is that this would in effect have 
amounted to holding an identically similar musical contest twice over in one 
year; that is, he treats l<TOTrv6io‘; as meaning d/iotoTrii^to?, — ‘ Pythiengleich- 
heit.’®* But this is not the correct meaning; he has himself quite frankly 
given the very clear epigraphic evidence (I need not repeat it) which shews 
that it means l'<ro? ripah — equal honours to the victor — and has then 
decided dead against his own evidence. As to the ‘ impossibility,’ I do not 
propose to argue a priori, but to give a parallel. Some time between 315 
and 251 the Argives transferred the Nemea to Argos, and by some date 
which is probably prior to 251 the Nemea and Heraia had become a single 
festival ;®® later they were again separated, but coniinued to he held in the 
same year ; in 209 Philip V. presided at the Heraia at Argos, returned to 
Aigion for his conference with the Aelolians and mediating states, which took 
some time, and then, when the time of the Nemea draw near, went back to 
Argos to be present at the Nemea.®’ This shews that two festivals ot 
importance could be held in the same city in the same year separatelv and 
without interfering with each other, and seems to dispose of Pomtow's a 
priori reasoning.®® 

Kolbe,®® accepting 277/6 for Polyeuktos and consequentlv breaking the 
secretary rotation in that year, has given a new rotation from 277/6 to 262/1, 
which need not detain us long ; for it involves placing Glaukippos in 267 /6. 
This is an absolute impossibility ; for 267 /6 was either Peithidemos or (if 
Peithidemos be 266/5) was not a war year, and Glaukippos (as Johnson has 


Hihth F(tpi/ri. voi. 1 App. 1 ; see p 
For the various coHsideiations involved in 
the SotioH ([uestion see Ferguson, HtUeiiistic 
Athejis. p. 164. n. 1. 

KHo 14, 280. 

Kho 14, 4(J*2 n. 10. Prima 

veto Sot^-ria iiullo inodo una ('iim Pythiis 
celeiirata e-^«e pos^e per se patel. 

5' Klio 14, 270. 

^jtoic literature brings out sharply the 
di.'tin< tii>ii between ttros and ouoios. 

See Rirchrier's introductory note to 
fot an n }iri<>ri ari'^ucr. 

Decree of Argo^ for Alexander of .Sikvoii, 


pulili.shed by Vollgratf. Mnemotyne 44 (1916) p. 
. SGG I. 16, TOV5 5e e \AczyoSi(;caJz/s Tuy N€- 

Ka'i 'Hpai'iuv riii/ iroTexei Kapi^ai ey twi 

a'yi[rt] ray 'Hpaiwy Kal Neuea-J'. 

Livy 27, . 311 , 

The Soteiia queslion has produced a 
curiosity of editing. The Chian and Athenian 
Soteria decrees admittedly belong to the same 
ye,ir ; but in SyltK the former (402), edited by 
Poiiitow, is dated a. 276, the latter (408;, 
edited by Kirchner, is dated c. 27.5 '4. 

Kho 14^267-270; largely occupied with 
ihsciissing the ilate of ( Uaukippo.s. 
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proved) was a war year ; — unless we like to take the view that the Chremo- 
nidean war began more than a year before the well-known resolution moved 
by Chremonides in September of Peithidemos’ year, which marked its incep- 
tion. Kolbe does give an independent reason for Polyeuktos in 277 /6, but it 
is not a happy one and has already been sufficiently refuted.’'^ The striking 
thing about Kolbe’s li.st is the way it mixes up Nationalist and pro-Macedonian 
archons. 

My reason for going into this is that at last we have a definite bit of 
evidence which seems practically conclusive against 277 /6 for Polyeuktos. 
His year was pro-Macedonian beyond question (sacrifices for Antigonos).®* 
But we now know as a fact, from the Orchomenos decree, that 279/8 was a 
Nationalist year: a pro-Macedonian archon in 277/6 is therefore /acie 

impossible, for the Nationalist government cannot have been overthrown till 
after Lysimacheia (late 277 at the earliest), and not till sufficient time had 
elapsed after the battle for Antigonos first to occupy Macedonia. The 
Nationalists, at any rate till 262/1, were still much the stronger party at 
Athens, just as they were in Demosthenes’ time, and were never overthrown 
without Antigonos’ intervention. But we now know, as I have shown in this 
paper, what Antigonos' movements were from 279 to 277 ; he was never near 
Athens, he was fully occupied elsewhere, and no occasion occurred on which 
the Nationalists could have been overthrown till after Lysimacheia. The 
Orchomenos decree seems to have made it quite impossible (if it ever were 
possible) to put Polyeuktos in 277 /6, tinless some definite and valid reason 
can be shewn for the overthrow of the Nationalist government prior to the 
elections of 277. 

One further remark. In view of the Soteria, it was very necessary to 
the Athenian pro-Macedonians to show that Antigonos also had, at Lysimacheia, 
brought crmTrjpia to the Hellenes. This, as is well-known, was done by 
Herakleitos of Athmonon through a specially splendid celebration of the 
Oreat Panathenaia of 274/3.®® This festival -was the pro-Macedonian counter- 
manifesto to the Delphic Soteria, and it is natural to suppose that the years 
were identical. A priori, the three pro-Macedonian archons of this period, 
Euboulos, Polyeuktos, Hieron, ought to correspond to the three years (276/5 
to 274/3) of Antigonos’ undisturbed rule in Macedonia. 

Now as to the break in the secretary rotation. We have seen that either 
Philokrates or Polyeuktos-Hieron in Johnson’s list must move back, on account 
of Telokles ; and that Menekles ought to. A move of one year is not feasible. 
It would bring Philokrates to 267 /6 and Glaukippos to 264/3 : both are im- 


Because of the sacrifices for the a-oortjpia 
of Athens and lier allies, 1 ij. ii- 674. (Add 
the sacrifices to Zeus »Soterand Athene Soteira, 
iJi. ii. 305). 

61 He sees in the 'mysteries' of I.O. ii“. 
683, (T’olyeuktos' year), the Little Mysteries 
'4th vear of an Olympiad). 8ee this 
Kii’chm'r> introductory note to SylL^ 40S. 


Athens' acceptance of the invitation to 
the Soteria was f)f course a purely religious 
act, and ha'' no political bearing at all. 

I.(r. li-. 677 (decree tor Herakleitos). 
Grenf PanatheuAia, because of the prepara- 
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possible, and therefore we should have to assume a second and arbitrary break 
in the secretary cycle, as well as the break before Menekles. Historically 
there is everything against it ; and it would bring the Soteria to the im- 
possible year 273 — 'impossible because, if the Soteria are not in an Olympic 
year, then they are certainly in a year of the Pythia.®* 

The list from Menekles onward must therefore go back two years, as the 
historical material demands: — Menekles 283/2, Nikias 282/1, Polyeuktos 
275/4, Hi eron 274/3, I.G. II* 702 in 270/9, Philokrates 268/7, Glaukippos 
265 (4i; and we are essentially where we were in 1913. There is no other 
course open. The break in the rotation then is a two years’ break somewhere 
between Euthios (285/4) and Menekles (283/2), as I supposed before; it is 
now entirely confirmed by the new facts derived from the Orchomenos decree' 

I cannot e.xplain the break : but the evidence, as it stands at present, is much 
too strong to allow us to explain it away. I note that John.son has to reckon 
with a two years’ break in the rotation of the priests of Asklepios in 285 /4 
and 284/3.«®" 

The i-esult is (if I am right) that the main outlines of Ferguson’s 
chronology fiom Jlenekles onward, which I adopted before, still stand- 
fortified in essentials, modified and amplified in details, and with one 
important change, Peithidemos. But, with iMenekles 283/2, the secretary 
rotation, as I proved before, cannot be carried backward unbroken from 
Menekles to Diokles ; and it would have been a tremendous help to have had 
an established archon-list with an unbroken secretary-rotation all the way 
from 288/7 to 262/1. So I rather regret my conclusions in this paper. 
But our loss is more apparent than real . for obviously a list based on the 
secretary rotation, when only nine secretary tribes are known for a period 
of twenty-three years, is not a real rotation : any day some mere name, 
like Telokle.s, may take form and substance to disturb it. For many 
years yet we shall have to go step by stej), not hesitating to discanl 
our own former opinions in the light of new facts or jnster interpretation.s 
of old ones. 

For convenience I summari.se results with certain chronulocical iii- 

■ ft 

dications, 

'28C 5 Lsaios VI. First war ends spring 28.5 (captivity nf Demetrios). 

285 4 Eiitluo.s VII. Peace. Decree for Pliihppidos, 

Xat (iov. “84 '3 Onrios IX. Peace, anyhow till spring 283 (Demetrios' death). 

283,2 Menekle.s XI. The second war, tov TroXfpoc -yei/o/ieVoe, after Demetrios 
death. 

/282;i Xikias Otryneus XII. Athens taken early .spring ; change of govern- 
j inent. Decree for Strombichos. 

luceitain. (( -Xiuo,-). In 280 .Xntigonos again.st Keraiinos : Antigonos 
I against Aiitiochos (indiiectly) ; general revolt in Greece, including; 

I Athen.s. 


Shewn by the gap in 1. 29 of the Chian 
Soteria decree, SylP. 40'2 ; it miquestionahlv 
re«|Uire-s eitlier ’0\vixTna or Vlvdia, but of course 


the <lecree alone doe'' not enable ih to say 

M Inch. 
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Nat. (lov. 


Pi o- Mac. 

< n)V. 


Nat. Ciov. 

(tiiis is 
disputed). 

Pro-Mac. 

( ioV. 


[271/0 

I 270/69 
■j 269/8 
UtkS '7 


Oorgias. Decree fin- Demosthene.s. Athens free before the elections 
of 279 at latest, probably in 280. raXm-wr ecpoSos early spring 279. 
Spring 279 , Antigonos against Antiochos. 

.\naxikrates. Kallippo.s strategos. Antigonos' treaty with Antiochos, 
circ. autumn 279 : he invacle.s Macedonia. raXm-wr iiTrwXfta in 
winter. 

Demokles. .Xntigonos MiuccSortat eVTrtVret. 

t'ncertain. (Telokles and Lysitheides possible ; Thj uiochares possible 
if Telokles be 272 1 ; Philoneos possible but unlikely.) Lysiina- 
cheia. Antigonos recovers Athens before the elections of 276. 

Euboulos. Reappearance of Phaidros'l , 

1 Antigonos king of Macedonia, 
in politics. It.? , t , • 

T, , 1 . aTTT TT f Til '1 1 1 virhus defeats him spring 

Ihilveuktos Vll. Decree for Phaidros. j " * ® 

Hieion VIII. Soteria. i 

Uncertain. T'elokles and Lysitheides possible. 

Uncertain. Telokles and Lysitheides possible ; Thymoehares probable 
if Telokles be 

Pytharatos. Decree for Demochare.s. 

[.<T. ii-. 702. XII. Demetiios, son of Demetrius of Phaleron, active. 

Uncertain ; most proViably Philoneos. 

Philokratss II. Embassy from (.Seleukid) Teiiedos. 


r267/6 Peithidemos. Beginning of Chremouidean war. 

266/5 Uncertain. Thymoehares almost certain if Telokles be 277i6. 

Thymochaies possible if /felokles be 273/2 or 272/1. Lysitheides 
Nat. (.tov.- possible if a vacancy. 

265/4 (rlaukippos A’. Death of .-Vreus in campaigning sea-ou of b.c. 265. 
264,3 Diognetos. 

263 2 Uncertain; Lysitheides possible. 


It will be noticed that there are seven year.s marked uncertain, and only 
five names allotted among them. Sosistratos, who should come somewhere 
in this period, is probably the sixth. The .seventh name must be treated as 
unknown. I am not considering the problem of 262/1, which belongs to the 
ensuing period. 


\V. W. T.xrx. 



THE FINANCIAL HISTORY OF ANCIENT CHIOS. 


There is at present an unfortunate hiatus between the study of Greek 
history and the science of Greek coins. The historians, if we except Holm 
have not had familiarity with Greek coins, and the numismatists have seldom 
gone into larger questions ; they have mostly been occupied with minute 
details, which no doubt in their way are important. Yet coins give the 
investigator most exact and trustworthy information ; and in matters oi 
commerce and finance are first-hand authorities. My History of Ancient 
Coinage was meant to do something towards filling the hiatus; but much 
remains to be done. 

At present I propose to treat briefly of the financial history of Chios as 
exhibited in the coins. I select that city for two reasons. In the first place 
the importance and wealth of the city, and its close connection with the 
main stream of Greek history, give it a claim to preference. In the second 
place the coins of Chios have been so fully and satisfactorily treated of by 
numismatists that I need not enumerate or discuss them in detail. 
Mr. J. Mavrogordato in a series of papers in the Numismatic Chronicle ^ has 
arranged them in an order which I am able to accept, and I am justified in 
building in confidence on the foundation which he has laid down. 

The coin-type of the island, the Sphinx, is so closely adhered to, that it 
is scarcely varied, .save in style. The meaning of this type, and of the 
amphora which commonly goes with it, is beyond doubt Dionysiac. At all 
times Chios has been noted for wine, a tame which still persists. From the 
trade in wine the wealth of the island, on which Thucydides dwells, was 
mainly derived. But the island had another natural product. It consists 
largely of marble, marble of a fine white texture, which is scarcely to be 
distinguished from that of Paros. Through the sixth century there persisted a 
family of sculptors who were known far and wide, and were indeed some of 
the earliest marble workers of the Aegean. The founder of the family, 
Micciades, lived about B.C. 600, his son Archermus may be given to about 
570, and his grandsons Bupalus and Athenis to about SIO, being contem- 
poraries of the poet Hipponax. Pliny - cites this date (01. 60) and adds that 

* XtDti. Chroii. 191.'), 1916. Coi)i])are Mi»h 
Agnes Baldwin in the Jonmaloj tht Aiaencan 
yfnmi^matu- Soritft/ for 1914, an<l tlie great 
treatises of Head and Babelon. 

^ Xat. Hisf. xxxvi, 12. Thi'. distich I 
would venture to restore as follow . — 


OuRt fiovov (TratpvK'^ffi Xios ^^“^aXvvfTat oti'Tjs 

AWa KUL Ap)(^€pfxov iraKTiv fir' €v-KCL\a.Ui.ots. 

or ^pyatrir} TeKeotp, 

If this restoration be ootrect, we may not 
only add two new poets to Harnahsus, at the 
rate of one lineapiei e, but aKo recover what is 
peiiiaps the uMest of jioetical advertisement'^. 
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they inscribed on some of their statues the distich that Chios was not famed 
for vines only, but also for the works of the sons of Archermus.® 

Another source of wealth at Chios was less honourable. The people were 
notorious slave-dealers, and we learn from Herodotus ^ that one of them, 
Panionius, did not content himself with importing barbarian slaves into 
Oreece but sold, handsome young Greeks at Ephesus and Sardis for service 
in Persian harems. At all periods the slave trade was the most important 
and lucrative branch of Greek commerce. The slaves came partly from the 
barbarian lands in the neighbourhood of Greek cities, Scythia, Phrygia, 
Thrace, and partly from Greek cities which were from time to time 
conquered, when as a general rule the inhabitants, or at all events the women 
and children, (the men being slain) were sold to tbe dealers who regularly 
followed Greek armies, to provide supplies and purchase spoil of all kinds. 
Certain places in particular had markets well supplied with slaves. 
Strabo tells us “ that at Delos, in Roman times, tens of thousands of slaves 
changed hands and were shipped off in a day. Chios, Corinth and Aegina at 
an earlier time were great emporia of slaves. 

The wealth of Chios makes it not at all surprising that coinage should 
have begun early there, both in electrum and in silver. The electrum was 
struck on the South Ionian standard of Miletus, staters of 2IG-220 grains 
(grm. I4-I4'25) which belong to the early part of the sixth century. 
Mr. Mavrogordato observes that, while in other cities of Ionia fractions of 
the stater, thirds and sixths, were issued in electrum, this was not the case 
at Chios, the lower denominations being struck in silver. 

Whereas in issuing electrum staters Chios merely stood in line with 
Miletus and Lydia, in issuing silver in the early sixth century, the city 
stood apart. The origin of silver coin in Asia is worth tracing. In the 
seventh century B.c. the people of Aegina issued the earliest silver coins 
struck in Greece on a standard of their own. thence called Aeginetan. The 
idea was at once taken up by other states. The chief islands of the Aegean 
main, Paros, Ceos, Naxos and others, at once copied the silver coins of 
Aegina. That they should have copied their fabric, and the rough incuse 
square of their reverse, was no doubt natural. But they went further, they 
imitated the tortoise in the types of their obverse, not actually adopting 
that type but using others such as the cuttle-fish which nearly resembled it. 
And they adopted the Aeginetan weight, so that their money passed with 
the Aeginetan in commerce and is found mingled with it in hoards. But 
not only in the islands were the coins of Aegina copied. In the same class 
with the island didrachms we must place coins of Chios which bear the 
type of a sphinx seated not in an upright but in a crouching attitude, 
with two incuses on the reverse, one larger and one smaller. Their weight 
is that of an Aeginetan didrachm, 192 grains or I2'44 grammes. 

That they belong to Chios has been disputed. Mr. Head and Mr. 
Mavrogordato alike accept this attribution. iMiss Agnes Baldwin disputes it.® 

•' xxxvi. 11. ** AnviiLfiii Journal of' 1914, 

via. 103 . *' M'"- vul. \lviu. p 
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And it must be confessed that alike the fabric and the incuse are different 
from those later usual at Chios. The incuse is that found on coins bearing a 
crab as type, and usually given to Cos, and on others of Cnidus. As these 
latter coins were struck at the same period as ours of Chios, and under the 
same influence, their resemblance to it rather confirms than disproves my 
attribution. These were probably the earliest silver coins issued in Asia. 
As Asia Minor was the fountain-head of gold and electrum coins for the 
world, so was Greece Proper the fountain-head of silver coins. 

Some of the cities of the west coast of Asia Minor followed suit. 
Besides Chios, such cities as Cyme. Miletus, Teos, Phocaea. lasus, and 
Lindus, issued, before the middle of the sixth century, coins on the Aeginetan 
standard. Now several of these cities were at the time striking staters of 
electrum, and it is natural at once to raise the question in what relation as 
regards value the silver coins of Aeginetan weight stood to those staters. 
The ordinary proportion of value between electrum and silver at the time tvas 
ten to one. But at that rate the new silver coins would not fit in with the 
electrum at all. It seems almost certain, strange as it may appear to the 
more business-like people of modern days, that cities of Asia struck these 
imitations of the Aeginetan silver staters without considering how they 
would fit in with their electrum issues. It is not difficult, however, to find 
modern parallels. The English Government, at the time of the Abyssinian 
war, struck copies of the old dollars of Maria Theresa of Austria, because 
they were readily accepted in Africa, though they belonged to a different 
monetary standard from the sovereign and the shilling. 

It is probable that the reason for the innovation was that the staters 
of Aegina had made their way as currency both in Greece Proper and in 
the Euxine region. At all times the commerce of the Euxine was the 
most important of Greek spheres of trade, and when Miletus and Aegina 
were rivals in that sea, Milesian electrum and Aeginetan silver might well 
jostle one another in the markets, electrum being more in favour in Lydia, 
and silver in Pontus. When they met, and came into competition one with 
the other, their relative values would be decided by what Adam Smith 
calls ‘ the higgling of the market.’ As coins were then a novelty, and the 
precious metals had hitherto circulated by weight only, this would not 
be nearly so inconvenient as a modern economist might fancv. When 
a bargain was made, it would usually be part of the bargain to state 
in what particular currency the price was to be paid, and thus ambiguity 
would be avoided. 

However, the Chians soon gave up so awkward an arrangement, and 
began a regular issue of silver coin on a standard of their own. As the 
details of ancient commerce have never been thoroughly worked out, anyone 
who treats of ancient coins, not from the .special or numismatic but from the 
broad or historic point of view, comes at once upon a number of questions 
to which it is very difficult, or even impossible, in the present state of our 
knowledge, to find an answer. (Jne of the.se questions is as follows. 3lost of 
the Greek cities of the Ionian and the Thracian coasts, when they begin to 
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issue silver coin in the sixth centur\’ or later, do so on a standard of weight 
which evidently had been long fixed, and which persists in a most remark- 
able way for centuries. And this standard varies in a oirious wav from citv 
to city, even cities within a few miles of one another being .seldom quite 
uniform. Samos, Ephesus, Carpathos, Erythrae, Cos and many other places 
proceed thus. In Greece proper, as in Italy and Sicily, this is far less the case : 
there certain recognisable standards dominate regions or groups of towns 
The Aeginetan standard, for instance, is dominant and uniform in Greece 
from Thessaly to Messenia. The Attic standard prevails almost exclusivelv 
n Sicily. But on the coasts of Asia Minor and of Thrace there is a curious 
persistency of local standards. No doubt Francois Lenormant goes far 
beyond the mark when he says that Greek cities adopted monetary standards 
in complete disregard of those of their neighbours. But his remark is nearer 
the truth in Asia than elsewhere. It is possible that, as gold w'as the chief 
standard of value in Asia, the cities of Ionia at various times adopted 
standards with a view to making a certain number of the silver coins pas.s 
for one gold unit : and that, when the standard was once thus fixed, it 
persisted. It is generally held that the widely prevalent silver standards 
(jf Persia and Phoenicia did thus arise in an attem])t to adjust the value 
of the silver units to that of the gold units. It may be that the cities of 
Ionia, in their autonomy, tried to follow the .same course at various period>. 
thus obtaining various standards for silver. This, however, is no more than 
possibility. And in the particular case of Chios, as we shall presently see, 
more satisfactory explanation is forthcoming. 

The Chian standard for silver, which persi.sts from the middle of the 
sixth century until the middle of the fourth, is slightly, but quite percep- 
tibly, lower than those of Euboea and Athens, The drachm at Chi(.is weighs 
GO grains (gr. :kSS), that of Euboea Go grains (gr, I.,21), that of Athens 
GTj grains (gr. 4.37). Considering the usual irregularity in the weights of 
silver coins, it may seem that such slight differences c.innot be distinguished 
in the coinages of various cities, and certainly any conclusions we draw from 
such variations must be open to doubt. Yet the test, if used with care, is 
valuable, and quite worth considering iit the solution of questions of currencv 
and commerce. Some writers consider the standard of Chios as derived 
from that of Phocaea. This is. of course, possible ; the two standards are 
practically identical in weight, and the weight comes in at Chios at the time 
of the great vogue of Phocaean commerce. But I am rather disposed to 
regard the silver standard, both at Phocaea and at Chius, as derived from 
Aegina. 

By far the most important fact in regard to the .silver standard of Chios 
— and here we reach bed-rock — is that it fitted in with the Aeginetan 
standard of Peloponnesus and Greece Proper. This we know on definite 
testimony, on w’hich I shall dwell later, for Thucydides tells us that, in 
paying the Lacedaemonian fleet in Chian money, the Chian tetradrachm 
was reckoned as a fortieth of the Aeginetan mina. This exactly corresponds- 
to the fact : a coin of 240 grains multiplied by 40 comes to 9. GOO grains 
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which is exactly the weight of an Aeginetan mina. The phrase of 
Thucydides mentions Chian fortieths as a recognised kind of coin ; and 
this seems to imply that the correlation of the Chian coinage with that 
of Peloponnese was not a recent thing at the time of which Thucydides 
speaks, B.c. 411, but was a recognised fact. If we remember that the 
Aeginetan standard had actually been in use at Chios for silver early in 
the sixth century, I think we are driven to the view that the regular Chian 
standard was also borrowed from Aegina. When about the middle of the 
sixth century most of the cities of Asia which I have mentioned gave 
up the Aeginetan silver standard, a few persisted in its use, such as the 
Ionian city of Teos, Cnidus in Caria, and especially the Greek cities on the 
Euxine Sea. Chios, I think, also retained the Aeginetan standard, but in 
a modified form. Instead of dividing the Aeginetan mina of 9,600 grains 
into 100 drachms of 96 grains, the city divided it into 160 drachms of 
60 grains. Thus a Chian drachm would be | of an Aeginetan drachm in 
weight and value. 

I am convinced, although it is not the universal opinion of numismatists, 
that when Croesus of Lydia, and after him the Persian Kings, issued coins of 
pvire gold, well known in Greece as the Croesean and Daric staters, the 
Ionian cities gave up the issue of electrum and used the gold coins of the 
suzerains instead. It was a natural accompaniment of the Ionian revolt 
against Persia in B.c. 500 that they should resume the issue of electrum 
money. The issue of silver coin was not intermitted, the King of Persia not 
having the same objection to the striking of coins in the poorer metal by the 
Greek cities. The cities of the Ionian League, at the time of the great 
Ionian revolt, issued electrum coins uniform in incuse and weight, on the 
Milesian standard of South Ionia, but each city kept its own type. Those of 
Chios naturallv bore the sphinx. I was the first to identify the coinage of 
the League." Chios was its heart and soul, and furnished the largest number 
of ships to the fleet. After the disastrous defeat at Lade she suffered 
severely, and only by degrees resumed her place at the head of the Ionian 
states. With the Persian victory the electrum staters of Chios, as of the 
other cities, ceased to be struck, and Pei-sian gold took their place. 

The question arises what relation the silver drachm of 60 grains 
(grin. 3'S8) bore to the electrum stater of 220 grains (grm. 14'25) in use at 
Chios during the Ionian revolt.* When money was issued by a Greek city in 
two metals, the adjustment between the two issues took place on one of two 
lines, which indeed are the only lines feasible. Either the bimetallist plan 
w'as adopted, gold and .silver being struck of such a weight that a certain 
number of pieces of silver passed as equivalent to one of gold or electrum. 
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This was the plan of Croesus and the Persians : among the latter the gold 
daric of 130 grains was equivalent to 20 silver shekels of 80 grains. Or else 
the monometallic plan was adopted, and both gold and silver were struck on 
the same standard, one metal being the standard of value and the other 
fluctuating in worth, the gold exchanging for a various number of silver 
pieces according to the I'gio of the time. Athens, when about B.c. 400 she 
began to strike in gold, followed this course, the silver drachm of 67| grains 
being the standard coin and gold pieces of the same standard passing as they 
could. 

As electrum and silver were not. at Chios, struck on the same standard, 
it would seem that the city adopted the bimetallic course, which, in fact, was 
usual in Asia at the time: and the ratio between the value of electrum and 
that of silver at the time seems to have been fixed at 10 to 1. The electrum 
stater of 220 grains would then be equivalent to 2,200 grains of silver, that 
is, to 36-3 silver drachms of 60 grains, or to 55 tetrobols of 40 grains. Thi.s 
equivalence may furnish us with a reason why, just at the time of the revolt, 
the Chians issued not the drachm in silver, but the tetrobol. or two-thirds of 
the drachm. Obviously the smaller denomination would more readily fit in 
with the electrum stater. 

Chios, after a short interval, about B.c. 460, began a fresh experiment in 
electrum. The city struck staters, not on the old standard of Miletus, but of 
uniform weight with the electrum staters of Cyzicus. They bore the type of 
a sphinx and an amphora, surrounded by a wreath of vine, and were closely 
similar to the staters of Lampsacus, which also bear the vine-wreath, and 
which are dated by inscriptioual evidence to B.c. 447.® Of these Chian 
staters only one is known, an indication that they were sparely issued. 
They may be regarded as another bid for the trade of the Euxine, which 
Athens jealously preserved for herself, and probably as an unsuccessful bid. 
We know, from some of the orations of Lysias and Demosthenes, especiallv 
from the speech of the latter against Phormio, that the Cyzicene staters were 
largely used by the Athenian traders to the Euxine. 

The abundance and the great variety of the electrum staters of Cvzicus 
present a problem of which no satisfactory solution has yet been found. That 
Cyzicus was in the fifth century B.C. a place of moderate importance, though 
it had two good harbours and a fine situation for commerce, is shewn by the 
fact that in B.C. 411 it was unfortified, and was occupied by the Athenian 
fleet without resistance. That the staters were merely a local coinage is not 
probable. The contemporary CVzicene silver, far less abundant, was no doubt 
the regular local coinage : but it seems certain that the coinage of electrum 
was issued under the patronage of some higher authority. It never bears 
the name of the city. 

I may be allowed, though it may be regarded as a digression, to sav a few 
words as to the bearings of these electrum issues of the fifth century. 
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Cvzicus struck staters eoiitiiiuously and in great abundance ; Lampsacus 
came in, also in abundance, in the middle of the fifth century ; Chios and 
Mytilene made some effort to come in also, but apparently without success. 

Yeyv puzzling is the question whence came the abundant gold implied 
m this electrum coinage. It may have come from one of three sources, 
either from the shores of the Black Sea, to which the gold from the Ural 
Mountains made its way, or from the gold mines of Crenides in Thrace, 
whence later Philip of Macedon obtained the supplies of gold which were 
one of the chief sources of his power. (Until the rise of Macedon, Athens 
was mistress of the gold mines of Thrace, and made it a corner-stone of 
her policy to remain so.) The third possible source was Persia. That 
the Persians controlled great stores of gold is proved by the statements 
•of Herodotus in regard to the Persian tribute : probably it came largely 
from India. When Alexander captured Ecbatana and Persepolis and other 
Persian cities, he found enormous stores of gold hoarded there by the 
Persian kings. The power w'hich was really at the back of the Cyzicene 
•electrum has usually been assumed to be Athens ; and that is the view 
which I have accepted in my History of Ancient Coinage}- Certainly 
the Athenians used the Cyzicene staters for state payments ; this is proved 
by the inscriptions of Athens, as Mr. Woodward has shown in an excellent 
■paper. Sometimes a payment of many thousands of them is recorded. 
Some of the types too are of Attic origin, such as the Athenian Tyrannicides, 
Cecrops, Ge holding the young Erichthonius, and Triptolemus in his 
winged car. Other types are taken from the coinages of a variety of cities. 

It does not seem to have occurred to numismatists, as an alternative, 
tliat perhaps the issue was under Persian patronage. Yet this view has a 
good deal in its favour. Cyzicus was in the immediate neighbourhood 
ot Dascyleium, the Persian capital of the important Hellespontine satrapy; 
and Cyzicus. being an unwalled town, would be unable to defy the Persians 
who occupied it without resistance after the Ionian Kevolt. Cyrus the 
Younger, when he was in revolt against his brother, paid his Greek 
■mercenaries in Cyzicene staters. It seems possible that if the Persian 
kings found the prejudice among the Greeks against the royal darics, 
which bore the effigy of the Great King, very strong, they may have 
countenanced a neutral coinage for the payment of mercenaries and the 
purchase of supplies. It has always been a puzzle why the Great King, 
ivho jealously reserved to himself the issue of gold coin, should have allowed 
plenteous issues of Cyzicene electrum 5 but if he encouraged them for his 
own purposes the difficulty would vanish. 

It seems quite likely that Cyzicus was a mart through which the 
w'ares of Gieece piopei weie imported into the northern (Persian) provinces 
of Asia Minor, and that the Persians paid for them in gold, gold which 
might be minted by the people of Cyzicus in the form of electrum staters, 
and so passed 011 to the trading cities, especially Athens, which supplied the 
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wares intended for Persia. This is at least a probable hypothesis in a 
matter in which at present certainty is not attainable. 

Athens never adopted bimetallism ; and it is clear from the speeches 
of Demosthenes that in various cities of the Eii.xine the staters of Cyzicus 
were regarded as erjuivalent to a varying number of Attic silver drachms 
usually 26 to 2S. It seems however that in Asia the stater w'as regarded as 
equivalent to the Persian daric or to twenty Persian sigli or drachms of silver. 
Thus Athens seems to have treated the Cyzicene staters on a monometallic 
basis, Persia on a bimetallic, which is just what we might have expected. 

The silver coins on the Chian standard were issued wdthout interruption 
from the seventh century until the time of Alexander. There were indeed 
slight fluctuations in the standard, to which Mr. Mavrogordato calls attention. 
Didrachms of an early period are known which weigh as much as 123 grains 
(grin. 7'97). But these fluctuations are not of great importance. We are 
well accustomed to them in most .series of Greek coins. And they are easily 
accounted for if we consider facts seldom sufflciently regarded by numismatists. 
The ancient moneyer did not endeavour to make his coins strictly of the same 
weight. Out of a mina of silver he had to produce 100 drachms. 50 didrachms, 
or 25 tetradrachms. If he somewhat overdid the weight of a few examjiles 
he would economize in the case of a few others, to make an average. The 
methods bv which a modern mint-master secures uniformity in the weight 
of his blanks were not used either in antiquity or in the middle ages. 

At some time which cannot be exactly fixed, but which Mr. Mavrogordato 
on grounds of style, assigns to about k.c. 431, the beginning of the Pelopon- 
nesian War. the silver issues of Chios undergo a decided change. Up to that 
time the stater or standard coin was the didrachm of 120 grains, and the most 
usual coin of lesser denomination was the third of this, the tetrobol of 40 gi ains. 
Division of larger units by three was a well-established custom in the mints 
of Asia : in the case of electrum universal. But in the case of silver the 
drachmal division into halves and quarters of the stater had been the regular 
custom at Aegina, and with the Aeginetan system came into some of the 
cities of Asia. But the trinal division still held good in some places, notably 
at Corinth. 

In the new coinage at Chios, the tetradrachm comes in as the principal 
coin, and the fraction thenceforth used is not the tetrobol, but the drachm of 
60 grains. We may perhaps see in this the growing influence of Greece 
Proper, as against that of Persia. 

It is from this period. B.C. 431, and the establishment of a tetradrachmal 
coinage at Chio.s. that we may trace a gradual aggression of the Chian 
monetary system in the north of the Aegean. It is indeed not easy to trace it 
in detail, for the coinage of the cities of Thrace and the Propontis offers many 
irregularities, and the changes of standard in the district are frequent and 
obscure.'^ But I will venture to put forth a view as to the successive stages 
of the spread of the financial influence of Chios in this region. 

Thus in my History of Am-n-nl Coimige, pp. -289, 2t)n, I nhstaineil from following up 
•the subject. 
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We may distinguish three stages in the process. First, we have the 
period from B.c. 431 to the expedition of Brasidas in 424. Second, there is 
the period from 424 to the revolt of Chios against Athens in 412. The third 
period extends from 412 to the taking of Athens by Lysander in 405, and on 
into the fourth century : in it. the financial influence of Chios grows more 
rapidly, and with the adoption of the Chian monetary system by the rising 
city of Rhodes, its triumph becomes assured. 

I. B.c. 431-424. The clearest phenomenon of this time is the adoption 
of the Chian drachm for small coins in many of the cities of the Propontis. 
The large money of the district probably consRted of the coinage of Athens. 
But many cities, such as Antandros, Lamponeia, and Neandria, issue money 
for local use of Chian weight, as does Calchedon on the Bosporus. The twin 
city of Calchedon, however, Byzantium, adheres during this time to the 
Persian weight for small coins, as do several of the cities on the Hellespont 
such as Cardia and Abydos. It seems, however, that the Chian silver drachm 
and the Persian tetrobol or two thirds of a drachm were regarded as equi- 
valents ; and indeed they differed but little in weight.^^ The Chian drachm 
then would be regarded, wherever the Persian daric prevailed, as the thirtieth 
of that daric, or of the Cyzicene stater which was its equivalent.^® 

II. B.c. 424-412. The expedition of Brasidas, and the peace of Nicias 
in 421, which followed that expedition, certainly mark a more rapid recession 
in Thrace of the Athenian, and an encroachment of the Chian monetaiy 
system. In the whole region, from Chalcidice on the west to Byzantium 
on the east, we find a marked change in the coinage as a consequence of 
the successes of Brasidas. The coinage of the Chalcidian league, issued at 
Olvnthus, begins about this time.^" It consists of very beautiful coins bearing 
a head of Apollo, executed in the style of the fifth century, and the inscrip- 
tion XAAKIAEDN. From the first it is struck not on the standard of 
Athens, but on that of Chios. It is true that most numismatists consider 
that the monetary system is taken not from Chios, hut from Abdera. But 
the Chian derivation is rendered more probable by the fact, that just at 
this time the people of Abdera give up their ancient standard, almost 
identical with that of Chios, and adopt for a few years the monetary 
weight of Aegina. This they do, according to the careful researches of 
von Fritze, during the years B.C. 425 to 400. The rea.son of this sudden 
variation at Abdera is quite unknown. But we may make two observations in 
regard to it, first that in any case it must indicate a turning awav from 
the Athenian to the Peloponnesian alliance ; .second, that it lavs fresh 
emphasis on the influence of Chios, since everywhere else save at Abdera, 
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the Chian standard is advancing. Amphipolis, which used only Athenian 
coin until the expedition of Brasidas, began then to strike beautiful coins 
of Chian weight. Thasos began to issue silver staters on the same standard. 
Aenus and Byzantium followed suit. Along the whole southern shore of 
Thrace, the stater of Chian weight became the main vehicle of commerce. 

III. B.C. 412-400. With the last decade of the fifth century we reach 
a crisis in the history of Chio.s. After the wreck of the Athenian expedition 
against Syracuse the power of the imperial city was greatly diminished, 
and the feelings of the Chians towards her were changed. Just after the 
Persian Wars, Chios had been one of the most eager promoters of Athenian 
leadership. And at first the Chians were among the most faithful of the 
members of the Athenian league.^* But as early as the seventh year of the 
Peloponnesian war their loyalty began to wane. They made a wall round their 
city which the Athenians, regarding its erection as suspicious, obliged them 
to pull down.-** In B.C. 412 they broke into open revolt. The Athenians heard 
of their defection with consternation : thej' saw at once the direness of the 
peril, and repealed the law which provided that the sum of a thousand 
talents set aside as a resource in desperate straits should be kept intact. 
But though the Athenians could defeat the Chians in the field, and even 
blockade their city, they were not able to subdue them. They had too 
much opposition to face in other parts of the Aegean to be able to spare 
an adequate force. So from B.C. 411 for a time Chios became one of their 
most dangerous enemies. In that year the Spartan admiral Mindarus, 
sailing from Chios, procured as pay for his men three Chian silver tetra- 
drachms apiece ; and in 406 Callicratidas procured for each of his sailors 
two tetradrachms,-^ equivalent to five drachms of Aeginetan standard. It 
is evident that at this time the wealth of Chios was one of the chief 
resources of the Spartan admirals. 

At this time, the end of the fifth century, the Chian standard for silver 
began to spread rapidly among the cities of the west and south of Asia 
Minor. Unfortunately we cannot date coins with sufficient accuracy to 
determine whether this diffusion took place immediately after the revolt of 
Chios, or after the taking of Athens by Lysander a few years later. If we 
could do so, we might provide a valuable clue through a very confused 
period of history, as to which we are dependent no longer upon Thucydides, 
but upon Xenophon. We should be able to determine, on solid evidence, 
which cities first threw over the Athenian domination, and how the revolt 
spread. Some of the earliest cities to go over to the Chian standard were 
the cities of the Propontis and Mysia, Calchedon, Parium, Assos, Antandros 
and others. Mr. Head, in his admirable account of the coinage of Ephesus, 
fixed B.C. 415 as the time after which Ephesus uses the Chian weight ; but 
it is unlikely that the change took place before the revolt of Chios. At 
Samos, it certainly did not take place until after the fall of Athens, for 
Lysander was obliged to besiege the city before he could set up there a 
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Spartan harmost. Another date is fixed by the accession of Rhodes. That 
city was founded about E.C. 409 ; and for a very few years it used the 
Attic coin-standard, almost immediately going over to that of Chios. At 
Cyzicus, according to von Fritze,-- the Chian standard comes in in B.C. 405, 
w'ith the fall of Athens. 

The trophy set up by Lysander at Delphi, in memory of Aegospotarni, 
gives VIS some information as to the composition of the Peloponnesian fleet at 
that battle. In the trophy were portraits of a number of the captains of 
Lysander. Pausanias has preserved for us the names of twenty-eight of 
these. Ten of them were Peloponnesian, seven were from central Greece, 
three from the Asiatic cities Cnidus, Ephesus, and Miletus. Three were from 
Chios, two from Rhodes, one from Samos. The Samian captain may have 
been an exile, but it looks as if Rhodes as well as Chios was openly on the 
side of Lysander. This would place the defection of Rhodes before li.c. 405. 
Evidently a great part in the humiliation of Athens was taken by her revolted 
Ionian allies. 

M. Homolle has recovered the foundations and some of the bases of 
statues-* belonging to this trophy. The inscriptions on them confirm the 
statement of Pausanias, except that he states that Theopompus belonged 
to Myndus, whereas the basis asserts that he was a Melian, a very easy 
misreading of the inscription. 

Something must be said as to the relation between what was now 
becoming in the Aegean an almost international coinage and the money of 
Persia, which held its own tenaciously in the districts where Persia was still 
preponderant. The fall of Athens no doubt added to the power of the great 
vassals of Persia in Asia Minor, Pharnabazus, Tiribazus, Tissaphernes and the 
rest. The Persian satraps issued great quantities of silver money in Cilicia, 
largely on the occasion of military expeditions, at Tarsus, Mallus and other 
cities of the coast. And it was all, as was natural, struck on the standard of 
the Persian shekel or siglos, which exchanged at a fixed rate with the gold 
daric. When the Greek cities of the south coast, Mallus, Soli, Aspendus in 
Pamphylia, Celenderis, Side, struck coin on their own account, they issued it 
on the same Persian standard, as did the Greek cities in Cyprus, except 
Salamis. The Chian weight had no vogue to the east of Rhodes and Caria. 
This is a dominant and instructive fact. 

In the cities of the Euxine Sea, in the same period, the old-established 
Aeginetan standard is used, even in the ease of coins which bear the names 
of Persian satraps, but the weight of these coins during the early part of the 
fourth century shews a tendency to fall towards the Persian standard, which 
is quite 10 grains (grm. -65) lighter. And the important city of Heracleia, 
which dominated the south coast of the Euxine, under its wealthy tyrants 
sometimes uses in the fourth century the standard of Persia. At Panti- 
capaeum in the Crimea in the fourth century B.C. we find sdver didrachms of 
Persian weight. 
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That in the districts where Greek and Persian influences were in 
frequent collision, especially in the Propontic region, attempts should be 
made to reconcile the Chian and the Persian standards was, of course 
inevitable. I have already observed that even in the fifth centuiy several of 
the cities of the Propontis struck for local use small coins, which in some 
cases follow the Persian and in some the Chian standard. If, as I have 
maintained, the Persian tetrobol fj of the Persian drachm) and the Chian 
drachm were regarded as equivalent there would be an easy rate of exchange. 
And it is highly probable that this equivalence held. In that case, though 
we can still distinguish between the Chian or Rhodian and the Persian 
spheres of influence, yet the juxtaposition of the two standards would cause 
but little inconvenience. Eight Chian drachms would be equivalent to five 
Peloponnesian drachms, and nine Chian drachms to si.x Persian drachms. 
But though these equivalences may have been normal, yet no doubt in 
practice there were all sorts of agios and di.scounts in the various markets 
which we have no means of tracing. 

We owe to the insight of Mr. W. H. Waddington, a numismatist who 
very seldom made a mistake, the establishment of one of those fixed points 
which to a student of history are invaluable. Xenophon and Diodorus tell 
us that, after their defeat of the Spartan fleet at Cnidus in B.c. 394 the 
Athenian Conon and the Persian Pharnabazus sailed with their ships to 
the islands and cities of the Aegean, liberating them from the Spartan 
harmosts, but leaving them in autonomy, and not trying to subject them either 
to Athens or to Persia.-^ Among the 23laces thus visited, Diodorus mentions 
Cos, Nisyros, Teos, Mytilene, Ephesus and Erythrae. As the Greek cities of 
the coast were continually changing from one dominion to another, these 
scraps of historic information attracted little attention. But the testimony 
of coins greatly enlarges our knowledge. From just this period we have a 
w'ell-marked group of coins issued by Asiatic cities of the coast, which bear 
on one side the inscription ?YN and the figure of young Herakles strangling 
the serpents, while on the other side the several cities place their own name 
and their civic tyjre. This series of coins demands careful consideration, and 
it enlightens us in several directions. The SYN stands for avvfia^ia or 
(TWiMaxi-Kov, and beyond doubt indicates an actual alliance, military as well 
as commercial. The cities known from coins to have belonged to the alliance 
are Samos, Rhodes, Ephesus, lasus and Cnidus in Caria, and Byzantium. 
Since the dissolution of the old Ionian confederacy, after the battle of Lade, 
there had been no such free league of the Greek cities of Asia. The alliance 
opened with bright prospects, which were soon clouded by the signing of the 
peace of Antalcidas in 387. The common type and the common monetary 
standard adopted by the cities, give us valuable information. The type of 
the exploit of the infant Herakles is derived from Thebes, at that time 
beginning to be a formidable enemy to Sparta, and so is definitely anti- 
Laconian. The weight is isolated among coins of the period. It is 165-177 
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grains (grm. 10-67 — 11-44). It fits in well with the Persian system, of which 
it is a didrachm, and with the Chian, of which it is a tridrachm. Conon is 
praised by Xenophon for his wisdom in not attempting to destroy the 
autonomy of the Ionian cities ; the result was that he and Pharnabazus were 
everywhere received with open arms, and the Spartan hegemony completely 
collapsed. 

At this time the Chian monetary standard was, as we have seen, fast 
spreading in the Aegean. That the cities of the League should adopt it was 
quite natural. But that the}' should strike tridrachms rather than tetra- 
drachms was very unusual ; and the fact can only be accounted for by suppos- 
ing that a currency which could exchange easily with the Persian daric and 
siglos was felt to be desirable. Cyzicus and Lampsacus adopted the type, 
though not the coinage of the League, shewing sympathy, though not 
alliance. 

The coins may well also have been regarded as of the value of 
three-quarters of an Athenian tetradrachm ; and these tetradrachms, even 
after the fall of Athens, must have largely circulated on the coast of 
Asia Minor, and been usual on the tables of the money-changers. But 
Chian rather than Athenian influence is clearly apparent from the sub- 
sequent coinages of the cities of the League. The alliance coinage lasted 
but a few years, as is shown by the great rarity of the coins belonging 
to it ; and afterwards, almost all of the cities of the alliance, Rhodes, Cnidus, 
Samos, Ephesus, and Byzantium, struck tetradrachms not on the Attic 
but on the Chian standard. 

But doubtless, from this time onwards, it is rather the commercial 
supremacy of Rhodes than that of Chios which promoted the vogue of 
the monetary system common to the two cities. 

The next great success of the Chian standard was its adoption by the 
powerful satrap of Caria, Mausolus, who, on transferring the seat of his power 
from the interior to the seaport of Halicarnassus, naturally altered the stand- 
ard of his coinage, to make it conform to that of the opposite island of 
Rhodes. He borrowed also from Rhodes his monetary type, the head of the 
Sun-god. Not much later, the standard was adopted by the people of Cos, 
who about B.c. 366 imitated their neighbours of Rhodes in founding a new 
city, and removing thither the people of their towns. 

Even Teos, the only Ionian city which had until the end of the fifth 
century still adhered to the old standard of Aegina, comes in the fourth 
century into line with the Chian and Rhodian issues. And the great Persian 
satraps, Tiribazus and Pharnabazus, when they were ruling in the west at 
Dascyleium and Sardes, issued staters of Chian weight. Some of these 
M. Babelon gives to the Cilician mints ; but if my previous sketch is trust- 
worthy, that assignment cannot be maintained, for nothing but the Persian 
weight was in use in Cilicia. It seems rather that when these potentates 
struck money in the west for their own use, or for the hire of Greek mer- 
cenaries, they accommodated themselves to the coin-standard there in general 
use. But when they struck in Cilicia, they used the Persian standard which 
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was universally accepted to the east of Lycia. As in the fifth century, so in 
the early fourth, the spheres of Greek and Persian control were marked by 
the difference in monetary standard. 

When we reach the age of Alexander and the Diadochi, we come to 
an end alike of the recorded history and of the important coinage of Chios. 
The island may have enjoyed prosperity under the rule of the Kings of 
Macedon or of Eg 3 ’pt ; but after the city had fallen into the hands of 
Antigonus, the immediate successor of Alexander, it seems to have lost 
freedom and the power of initiative. 

After the fourth century many bronze coins were issued in Chios, and 
a certain number of small silver coins, drachms of Attic standard, which 
worked in with the tetradrachms of the Greek kings of Syria and Macedon. 
But the only large coins which were struck did not bear the name of the 
cit}'. Of these I will briefly treat. 

After B.c. 190, when the Romans had broken the power of Antiochus III. 
of Syria, Chios, in common with many of the cities of Asia Minor, issued 
tetradrachms of Attic standard bearing the name and the types of Alexander 
the Great. It is a curious interstate coinage, the staters of which can be 
distinguished at once fi'om the coins of Alexander himself by their fabric. 
They are flat and spread, and bear a subsidiary device to show what city 
issued them — in the case of Chios, the Sphinx. The' timidity which dared 
not place on these coins any claim to autonomy, but fell back on the 
tradition of the great Alexander, is remarkable, and shows that there was 
no longer among the cities and islands of the Ionian coast any courage to 
attempt, or any resources to carry out, an independent line of polity. These 
oilce splendid and energetic communities were thenceforth content to live 
on the sufferance of Rome, and to accept such degree of commercial pros- 
perity as the aggressive and rapacious merchants of Italy would allow 
them. Mithradates of Pontus attempted in vain to rouse the old Hellenic 
pride, and when he failed the world-domination of Rome was secure. 
Chios had to content herself with a humdrum existence, relieved only by 
the memorj’ that she had been the birthplace of Homer and the seat of 
the earliest great school of sculpture in marble, that of Archermus and 
his sons. Few cities indeed have done so much for the higher culture of 
the civilized world as Chios, the source of poetry and sculpture — and, I 
venture to add, of another product closely allied to poetry, honey -sweet wine. 

P. Gardner. 



A STAG-HORX HEAD FROM CRETE. 

[Plate VI.] 

The curious head which is illustrated, in actual size, on Plato VI., was 
bought by my colleague. Captain F. N. Pryce, and me from a well-known 
Greek dealer at Cairo in December 1918, and is now in the British Museum. 
It is carved in the beam of a stags antler, the natural burr or coronet of the 



Fii:. 1.— Back ok .Stac-horn Head. 

horn representing either a crown or curled, upstanding hair, while the 
longitudinal corrugations imitate hanging tresses. The smooth, round base 
of the shed antler very aptly re.seinbles the top of a man’s head (Fig. 1). All 
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these features are unworked. The rest of the horn is carved in the shape of 
a human face wearing a full heard and turned-up moustaches Across the 
forehead is a heavy ridged moulding, which runs into the edge of the beard 
on each side of the face. Whether this moulding represents the band of a 
headdress, or a ceremonial fillet, or the rim of a crown, or is simply a 
decorative device to help the transition from the projecting hair to the 
receding face, it is not possible to decide, for its details will not bear strict 
interpretation. The hair of eyebrows, moustache and beard is marked with 
close striations. The left side of the head (Plate YI.) has its surface 
perfectly preserved, and here the lines of the beard can be seen engraved 
on the smooth end of the forehead-band. No ears are shown. The nose has 
been entirely hacked away, but the nostril-holes remain. The eyes were 
inlaid with black and white substances. The filling of one is lost, the other 
has the iris of white shell or very hard tooth, the pupil of black glass-paste. 
The neck is cut for attachment to a cylindrical peg. In its base is a circular 
boring 1 inch (25 mm.) deep and '8 inch (20 mm.) in diameter ; the walls of 
this are '2 inch (5 mm.) thick, and outside their lower edge is sunk an 
irregular rebate about "4 inch (10 mm.) wide, which is heightened at sides 
and back in a double curve veiy roughly cut into the corrugated surface of 
the hair. This rim is broken away on one side. The head itself is 4 7 inches 
(119 mm.) high. 

There is no record of discovery beyond the statement that the head was 
' brought from Crete about twelve years ago,’ and had been in the shop ever 
since. I have no reason to doubt the dealer’s information, for the head was 
not recommended to us by reason of a Miiioan origin ; indeed the dealer’s son 
insisted that it must be Turkish. So far as I can find, however, it shows no 
affinity to any objects of modern Oriental art, and the condition of the 
material indicates a greater age. The bone is almost petrified. On the 
other hand it has many points of agreement with Minoan and Mycenean 
works, although pieces of sculpture in the round of this period are so few and 
various and so ill-preserved that no comparison of style need be attempted. 
3Iinoan art is still so little known that a work of high importance, indeed the 
finest carving that has yet been found, the gold and ivory statuette from 
Cnossos now in the Museum of Fine Arts at Boston,^ was greeted on its first 
appearance as a forgery, and when the genuineness of the lady’s body is 
vindicated b\’ high authority, suspicion concentrates upon her head. It is as 
well to leave style alone at present, and to confine comparison to plain 
mechanical detail. 

The most remarkable feature of the head is the fashion of moustache, 
and if this were unique, it would never be accepted as Minoan. Fortunately 
it finds an exact parallel in an object far beyond suspicion, one of the gold 
masks which Schliemann found in the Fourth Shaft-grave at Mycenae 
(Fig. 2). The turned-up ends are precisely similar, with points running into 
the edges of the beard. Another useful parallel from the mask is the 




‘ A.J.A. xi.x. (191.5), i>. -237, Plates X.-XVI. 
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method of marking hair, in beard, moustache and eyebrows. The bare chin 
of the mask, and the tuft of hair beneath the lower lip, cannot be seen in the 
horn head. The surface has perished there, but it looks as if the beard 
covered all the chin. No inlaid eyes of this type have yet been found 
in Minoan work, though eyeballs of ivory heads are bored for inlay,- but it 
was a common process in contemporary Egyptian and earlier Sumerian 
sculpture. The frill of hair (if it is hair) and the hanging tresses are the 
ordinary Minoan fashion. The ‘ horns ’ in which Paris gloried (xipa dyXao'i) 
were fantastic curls, which were painted even by Egyptian artists in the 



Fig. 2. — Gold M.4sk feom Myce.nae. 
(From an Electrotype Copy.) 


figures of Minoan envoys in the tomb of Rekhmara.^ The love-locks are 
best shown on the chieftain of the Chieftain Cup from Hagia Triada. A 
band across the forehead is worn by a terracotta head from Mochlos,* and by 
the harvesters of the Harvester Vase. But these have no long hair behind : 
it was evidently twisted and bound round the head. 


^ See Fig. 3 below, the bull-lighters from 
Cnossos (B.S.A. vii. Plate.sII.-III.), and the 
helmeted head from Mycenae {’Eip. ’Apx- 1888, 
p. 166, Plate 8). 


^ Hall, Ancient of the Xear Eaat, 

pp. oO and 293, note 1. 

■* Seager, Explorations in Mochh't, Fig. 21. 
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The nearest parallel, however, is not in hair, but in certain ceremonial 
crowns. There is first the crown of the majestic personage from a relief- 
fresco in a corridor of the Central Court at Cnossos, a restored reproduction 
of which is in the Ashmolean Museum.® It consists of a ring of lilies within 
which rises a central flower carrying three large plumes; around the head is 
a heavy moulded rim or fillet. The same form of crown is worn by the 
priestess carrying buckets on the H. Triada sarcophagus,® but no flowers are 
indicated, only a ring of spiral coils which come very close to the curls of the 
antler-burr. The horn head has no central plumes, but it must be borne in 
mind that it is not a finished piece of sculpture, but a natural object partially 
worked to enhance an accidental likeness. In spite of consequent short- 
comings, the lack of ears, the illogical joining of forehead-band and beard, 
the indeterminate nature of the crown, and the general subordination of 
design to shape, the head still agrees with what is known of Minoan fashion 
and technique. 

It has previously been held that the wearing of a beard was a peculiarly 
Mycenean custom.^ But the old man on the Harvester Vase from H. Triada 
is bearded, and the funeral masks from Mycenae, though probably made 
locally, cannot be separated from other objects in the shaft-graves which 
were certainly made in Crete. These graves mostly contained Cretan 
products of the period M.M. iii. 6, that is to say, they belong to a time too 
early for the development of a separate Mycenean civilisation, being indeed 
the graves of the original Minoan colonists in the barbarous land of Greece. 
The bearded Myceneans elsewhere * have no moustaches, in agreement with 
early Greek fashion. The moustache, then, may be Cretan, and the head may 
belong to the same time as the mask which it so closely resembles, that is to 
say it is a Cretan work of the beginning of the Late Minoan period, about 
1600 B.c. The material is probably not Cretan. The horn is from a shed 
antler of the red deer (Cervus elaphus), which occurs on the Greek mainland® 
but is not known to have e.xisted in Crete. 

As to the purpose of this object, it seems plainly to have been the 
handle of a walking-stick, or in heroic terms, a sceptre-head. The stick 
would be 1'3 inches (33 mm.) in diameter at the top ; its end was let into 
the socket in the head, and the joint covered with a metal band which fitted 
into the rebate on the neck. The fixing is naturally the same as that of an 
umbrella-handle. An ornamental horn is a likely head for a staff, but the 
sharp edges of this piece, which prevent its being held with comfort, are more 
suited to the ancient sceptre, which was longer than its modern counterpart. 
The head shows no sign of rubbing. This use would account for the in- 
complete scheme of the head. Its function was decorative : the antler 


^ Hall, Ancient Histanj of the year EaH, 
Plate IV. 1. 

® ilonumenti Antichi, xi.x. (1908), p. 66, 
Fig. 19, PI. I. 

^ Hall, Aeijean A rrhiv olo<jy , p. 242. 


So ill the twenty-one gold heads inlaid on 
.1 silver cup from Mycenae ('z<p. Apx- 1888, 
Plate 7) anil on the Warrior Vase. 

“ Lydekker, The heer of All Lands, p, 68. 
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suggested a crowned head, and a face was carced on it in response to the 
suggestion.^® 

There are no remains of ancient sceptres which are at all like this,’^ and 
no sceptre-head has been described by Homer. In classical art sceptres are 
never represented without beads ; these are birds, fruits, flowers or decorative 
devices. It is not wandering too far from Minoan sceptres to quote 
Herodotus’ description of the Babylonian fashions; Everybody carries a seal 
and a carved staff, and on the top of every staff is the figure of an apple or a 
rose or a lily or an eagle or some other thing. It is not their custom to have 
a staff without a device.’^- A natural horn would be a suitable top for such 
a sceptre as Achilles had — -a sapling with its branches lopped, and studded 
with gold nails. !■' 

This view is helped by the modern decorative use of similar objects. A 
more serious interpretation is possible, whether the head be regarded as an 
ornament or as part of a statuette. At a meeting of the Hellenic Societv, at 
which the head was first shown, Sir Arthur Evans put forward the suggestion 
that the antler might have been so used in a cult-figure of a hunter-god, 
such as is already known among Jlinoan religious emblems,^* the burr of the 
antler in this case representing horns. As a further development of the same 
idea, hesuggested that the crown of the Boston goddess might also be derived 
from horns. I asked Mr. L. I). Caskey if the crown regarded from this point 
of view bears any resemblance to horns or antlers. Mr. Caskey very kindly 
gave me his opinion, that he could see no such connexion, and sent me a new 
description of the crown and enlarged photographs of the head, of which I re- 
produce one in profile (Fig. 3).^® There may, however, be some reminiscence of 
the palmate antlers of the fallow deer (Cervus dama) in the four curved plates 
which form the edge of the crown, and more so if the holes which pierce them 


I can find no instance of such treatment 
in classical art. Mr. R, .A. Smitli (without 
expre.ssing an opinion) .suggests comparison 
with ‘animistic flint.s. ’ See \V. M. Newton 
mJoirrn. Brit. Arrh. .-!»■<. 1913, ‘On Palaeo- 
lithic Figure.s of Flint . . . ealled Figure 
StoJies, ' l)i’. O. Macdonald calls niy atten- 

tion to .some curious parallels in the same 
matenal (antler-burrs) of provincial Roman 
origin. See t'lirle, A Unman Frontier Port . 
The Fort of Xew-fttad, p, 314, Plate LXXXI V. 
14. 

n .Scliliemann’.s crystal and gold ‘dragon- 
sceptre' now turns out to be a sword-hilt (Stam, 
Coll. Myeeniennt : Guide Illn.dri dn d/«.see 
Xatioiud d'Alheue^^, ii. jj, 42). The otlier 
‘scepti e-heads' from the third shaft-grave, gold 
and crj’stal balls, are probably heads of hair- 
pins. This was a women grave, and contained 
no weapons. Schliemann wa.s probably riglit 
in assigning to sceptre-shafts certain gold tubes 
and studs (Mycenae and Tirynn, pp. 203,305), 
the best tube or slieatli, inlaid with a spiral 


stripe in .silver with a knob at each end, from 
the fourth grave (Tsountas and Manatt, 
Mycenaean Aye, Fig 64!, Tsountas found 
.several similar sheatiis, one in the Vapheio 
Tomb ‘ of bronze with transi'erae fluting, about 
an inch tliick (dudini, p. 168). A sep,arate 
head (though not from a sceptre) is the 
facetted ball of brOH ii and white breccia from 
the Mace-bearer's Tomb at Cnossos (Evans in 
Archaeoloyin. lif), il!)13-14|, p. 18, Fig. 25. 

Hdt. 1. 105. 

Iliad, i. 234 ff. 

Hogarth m xxii. (1902), The 

Zakro Sea/iiiy-:. Figs. 12, 26. Cf. Hall, 
Aeyean Archaeoloyy, p. 208, ‘Herne the 
Hunter,' and the Minotaur himself. 

As in A.J.A. xix. (1915), Plate XIII. 
‘The portion of the crown which puzzles me 
mo.st is the central excre.scence, which when 
I wrote tile article I assumed to have been 
originally cylindrical. It is fragmentary, 
and consi.-’ts at present of two vertical pro- 
jections.' — L.U.C. 
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be regarded not as rivet holes (for which indeed they are too large, by com- 
parison with the holes for gold curls in the hair below), but as formal 
renderings of the curved openings between the posterior snags of the 
palmations. These holes, which are open at the top, may never have been 



Fig. 3.— Head of Ivory Statcette at Boston. 
(Enlarged.) 


closed. The central projections are probably part of the plume, as in the 
crowns of the fresco Prince and the sarcophagus Priestess. There is 
evidently close connexion between the head-dresses of all four examples, but 
its explanation must wait for further evidence. 


E. J. Forsdyke. 
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Though I can hardly hope to justify it, I must record (as having 
given the impulse to this study) my impression that it was not so much 
the art of his days, as the theories built thereon, which led Plato to such 
definitions of the skiagraphia as ‘ essentially servile and devoid of reality 
and truth,’ ^ as ‘ not altogether true nor pure,’ - as ‘ unclear and misleading,’ ^ 
and as ‘ an inferior coupled to an inferior and producing inferior offspring.’ 

‘A bed seen obliquely or directl}' or from any other point of view will 
appear different, but there is no difference in reality,’^ he says, and further 
on : ‘ The body which is large when seen near, appears small when seen at a 
distance. And the same objects appear crooked when we look at them in the 
water and straight when we look at them out of the water, and the concave 
becomes convex owing to the illusion about colours to which sight is liable. 
Thus every sort of confusion is revealed within us ; and this is that weakness 
of the human mind on which the art of conjuring and of deceiving by light 
and shade and other devices imposes, having an effect upon us like magic.’ “ 

I had long wondered how painters of those ancient days could have been 
so observant of the laws of refraction that they should have shown the 
breaking of a line in water, when even in our times so conscientious an artist 
as Sir Lawrence Alma Tadema gave her full length to a woman standing 
in clear water. I found the explanation in the Stoic doctrine treating of the 
phenomena, in the example cited of the semblance of the oar breaking in 
the sea. Now as the stern of a ship is a commonplace in the paintings of the 
fifth century, and the double I'udder is an unfailing adjunct, we have just a 
case where the painter could render exactly what he saw without creating an 
anomaly. It does not seem unlikely that Apelles afterwards went even 
further in his swimming Leander, nicknamed probably moiiok nemos, and 
perhaps also in his Aphrodite Anadyomene. The words of Sextus Em- 
piricus about the different types of phantasia are these : ‘ Those are false 
whose property it is to create a false impression, like the breaking of the oar 
in the sea and the curtailing (we should say foreshortening) of the gallery.’ ^ 
Now it seems evident that the Stoa based the theory of the appearance 
of the (ftavTacTLa on the observations of Demokritos, whose gifts in this 

* Phaedo, 69 b. 

- Pep. 533 B. 

* Critias, 107 c 

* Pep. 603 B. 


^ Pep. 598 A. 

‘ Pep. 602 c. 

’’ Sext. Emp. vii. 1, 244. 
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respect are pointed out by our authorities. They even record anecdotes that 
seem more appropriate to some Sherlock Holmes than to the philosopher who 
excogitated the theory of the atoms. He himself refers to a predecessor, 
Xeniades, for the fallaciousness as well of appearance as of opinion.** 

But this did not hinder him in studying these phenomena, and we know 
from Vitruvius® that he and Anaxagoras wrote about the first law of linear 
perspective, the radiate retreating of parallels to the point of view. And as 
in what we know about Anaxagoras nothing else is to be found that could 
point to the art of painting, and his interest here seems to have been purely 
mathematical,^® I turned to Demokritos in the hope of finding something more 
about his interesting theories amongst our fragmentary pieces of evidence. 

I was not long in learning that he wrote an ' AKTivoypa<f)La}^ and that the 
Greeks under this heading used to treat of perspective, as may be seen in 
Euclid, the fragments of Damianus and the e.xcerpts of Geminus.^" But 
there was more. Diogenes^® further cites among his works not only treatises 
TTepl alad-Tjaecov, On Perceptions, hut also irepl y^poaiv, On Colours, and nepl 
^a)ypa^La<s, On the Art of Painting. Of the last, unfortunately, all seems 
lost. It is the more to be appreciated that we have what must be a rather 
extensive, though not exactly sympathetic, extract of his theory about the 
colours in Theophrastus’ book on the senses.*^ 

We know, from elsewhere that our philosopher denied the material 
existence of colours, establishing that their appearance was an effect due to 
different properties of the elements.^® It seems probable that the classical 
example of the Stoa, ‘ the pigeon’s neck in movement ’ is due to him, 
though we lack authority for the supposition. Our full text reads thus : 
‘ Demokritos says that by nature colour is nought, the elements being neutral 
as well the full as the vacuous ; that mixtures of these are coloured by array 
and by rhythm and by situation, whereof this is order, that form, the other 
position, and that thus from these are the impressions. That from these 
colours of the impressions there are four varieties of light and dark, warm 
and pale.’ It is thus we have to tnxnslate 'Kcvkov (white) by light, pAXav 
(black) by dark, ipvdpov (red) by warm and wxpov (ocbre-coloured) or rather 


8 Id. vii. 1, 389. 

“ Vitruvius vii. 11. Naiuque primum 
Agatharchus Athenis Aeschylo docente 
tragoediara scaenam fecit et de ea couimen- 
tariuni reliquit ; ex eo moniti Democritus et 
Anaxagoras de eadain re scripserunt, quern 
ad modum oporteat ad aciem oculorum radio- 
rumque extentionem certo loco centro con- 
stitute lineas ratione naturali respondere, 
uti de certa re certae imagines aedificiorum 
in scaenorum picturis redderent speciem et, 
quae in direct is planisque frontibus sint 
figurata, alia abscedentia, alia prominentia 
esse videantur. 

Proclid. ad Euclid, ii. p. 19 (ed. Basil). 

Diog. laiert. ix. 48. 


Delbriick, BeirrUye zur Kfnntnis der 
Linienperspectire in der yriechisehen Kumt, 
p. 42. R. Sebone, Damianus Schrift abet 
Opt 'd', passim. 

*•’ ix. 46-A8. 

73 £F. 

'■> Diels 1-2.1, Aet. 75. 8 (1). 314) = Stob. 
Eclog. Phys. i. c. G, p. 364 : ArjnoKfnros 
•pvafl n'ff fiijSii/ efrai XP^I^O-' "ra p'fy yip ffroi- 
X«ia Hirota, to re yaari xal rb Kfyoy to S' auray 
avyupipara. K^xpHaSai 810x075 "re xol pvBpj! xa'i 
■nporpoiry, ay ri piv ian toJis tS 5 e axvpa 5 5 e 
Beats- wapa toCto yap ^ayraaiai. Tovray Se 
ray irpSj Ti|e tpayrairlay xpO'jaaTwi' rerrapes 
al diatpopai Kevnov peXayos epvBpov wxpov. 

Diog. ix, 86 (Pyrrhon). 
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X^-topov, as Theophrastus has it, by pale. Demokritos is not the first to make 
this division of colours, but only follows Einpedokles and the Pythagoreans, 
and it is evident that as we do not translate vXtj by tuood, where the 
philosophers have given this word the more general sense of matter, so w’e 
have no reason for misunderstanding where they make a similar use of terms, 
that originally designate a special colour. There is, it seems, but one circum- 
stance that has prevented students till now^ from seeing the truth in this 
matter, that is that the great painters of the fifth century and even later 
seem to have had a preference for a scheme of red and ochre, black and w'hite, 
a reduced choice of colours not dissimilar to that of El Greco or Nicolaes 
Maes, the Greek aspect of which we may know from several white ground 
lekyths^® and a few' other vases. 

But though the w'ork of these artists may have had some influence in 
the choice of the philosophic terms, and perhaps in inducing the writers on 
art to overlook as unimportant the exceptions to the general principle, 
which did not fail in the paintings they had in view, there is every reason to 
distinguish clearly between the philosophical terms and the pigments of the 
painters. Demokritos does not speak of the white Melian earth of the 
artists but, according to Theophrastus,'® says that white is smooth because 
what is not rough neither gives shade nor is impervious, and that the like 
is all bright. So the bright must be permeable and pellucid. And 
he goes on to e.xpound this theory. Then, treating of the black (not 
the tryginoii, the blue-black colours made of the sediment of wine), 
he explains 2® that black comes from the opposite, the rough and uneven 
and unequal, casting shades, neither the pores nor the passages being 
straight, and so on. Yet we shall find that his black is practicallv a very 
dark blue and may stand for the group of colours which we would arrange 
around blue. Red further is not to him the Sinopic earth, considered as the 
finest vermilion, but ‘ the red,’ he says,-' ‘ consists of the same as the warm 
with the exception of the hottest.’ And he goes on to show' that we get red 
when we grow hot, as does iron in the fire, if this is not too intense. 

Lastly he passes in silence the Attic ochre, but gives an all too short 
exposition,-® that lies open to the criticism of Theophrastus,'® of how' the 
pale originates from the solid and the vacuous, though we shall find that he 
does not think of grey but of the yellow gi’oup. After having thus explained 
the nattire of his four simple colours he goes further than w'e know' any of 

* l.c. /4 : To Se niKav ck tuv ivavTiuv cKrpa- 
Xeav Kn\ aKa\nvuv Kal avo^olw ovra yiip hp 
«ai oi/t eW.ry otS’ 

ei'SjoSovs, K.T.\. 

=* l.c. 75 : ‘Epuep'op S’ oUv-Kip rh 0€pfp'op, 
4k fiei^ovcov. 

?.c. Th Sf xA.0)pby (K Toi (TTepfov Kal toC 

KfPOV (TUPtlTTapat, K.T.\. 

l.c. 82 : "Atoitox Si koI t'o xAcopbx iro- 
Sovpa, ,uop^i,p p,6pop « -roi .TT.peoS to. toC 

KfPOV TTOUlP K.T.K. 


Edm. Veckenstedt, Gegchichle dec ijrifch. 
Farhtnlthre, p. 5 (Stob. Eel. phys. i. 17. 
p, 364) and p. 7 (Pint. Ploc. Phil. i. 15). 

J.H.S. xvi. (1896), PI. IV. ; xix. (1899) 
PI. II., Ephem. 1886, Pin. 4, 1905, Pin. 1. 
W. Riesler, Weissgrundige aft, 

Taf. 4a, 44a ; Bonner Studien,, Taf. XII. 

Theophrastus, 73 : AtvKhv fxtv oZv elvai ro 
AeloE. % yap tiv pn rpaxv pr}^' 

BvaSioSop ^ TotovTQV Trav XapTephv tJvat. Au $4 
Kal ev&vrpvTra Kal Biavyij ra Xanrpa elyai. 
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his predecessors to have done in expounding the composition of the other 
colours from the elementary. So the colour of gold and bronze consists 
of white and red, having its brightness from white and the ruddy from the 
red, the red falling by mixture into the interstices of the white.-* It is 
apparent that our author no longer deals in theory, but speaks here of 
mingling pigments. The fact grows more evident when he adds that ‘ the 
most beautiful colour is obtained b^' adding some pale, more or less accoixling 
to the need.’ We might hesitate at the first prescription, if we did not 
know those South Italian vases on which metal shields and helmets are 
practically painted in red and white. And we shall find no difficulty in 
understanding thai he composes purple of a larger proportion of red, a 
trifle of black and a middling quantity of white. 

But our wonder is aroused when we learn that he wants to compose the 
blue colour of the woad (Isatis iinctoria), w'herewith the ancient Britons 
used to paint themselves. ‘ from black principally and pale colour, wdth a 
larger part of black,’ and leek green of this same woad (blue) and purple, 
or of pale and purplish,-'' adding that ‘ from the same is the colour of 
sulphur,’^® that is to say pure yellow. And our astonishment is not abated 
if some of the following analyses are either easier to understand or manifestly 
wrongly rendered. It is evident that, however bluish may be the nature of 
the black pigment in use, if you dilute it with whatever yellowish colour you 
like, be it real ochre or even a more greenish matter, you can never have 
blue, but only some sort of green and that, even so, mixing blue with purple 
is as unable to give green as ochre (chloron) with a purplish colour, or 
something similar, to give pure yellow. It is no wonder that Plato, explain- 
ing the colours nearly in the same wav, mixes black and white to obtain 
blue.29 

I have long been at a loss to solve this difficulty, though I think that 
I have at last found the w'ay out. As we have to make a digression before 
w'e come to the conclusion, we cannot leave this subject without noting 
that Demokritos, in one instance at least, clearly refers to the wmrk of the 
painter when he mentions that ‘ dark blue is on rounded and spitlike 
forms in order that the gloss may be shown in the black,’ that is to say 
that the lights on black objects are painted in dark blue. This may remind 
U.S of the demon of decay in Polygnotos Nekyia, whom Pausanias describes 


l.c. 76 : Ofoy rh jU€y 

^a\KoO KO.I TTOV tJ) TOIOVTOP 4k TOV \fVKOV Kol 

Tov 4pv$pov‘ TO pikv yap XapLirpov 

\ivKOV, rh 5e ovfpvSpoy airb tov epvSpov’ ttitf- 

T^iv eis ra K€va tov Xsvkov tt} to 

€pudp6v. iap 56 irpoaTfOr] tovtois 

yiveffdai to KaWiffrov Se fiiKpas 

TOV x\o:pov Tas (TvyKplo‘€is ejvar . . . Aia(p6povs 

5* €(T€<Tdai TOT '’^X4ov Ka\ IAOTTOJ' Ao/U' 

$av€tv. 

l.c. 77 : T5 5e TTopipvpovv 4 k XevKOv Kal 
fieXavos Kai 4pv$poVf ■nXeicTTTjv p.o1pav 
TOV ipvBpov, fxiKpav 6e tov u4\avo$j ueffTjv 5# tov 


X^VKOV. 

: Ttjv 5’ touTiv €«: fj.4Xavos (Tt^dSpo Kal 
TOV "kX^Iu Se fxoipav ^x^iv tov fifXavos. 

*' l.c. : T5 Se npaaivov 4 k Troptpvpov Kal ttjs 
tcoTiSos, ^ 4k x^^pov Kal TropcpvpoeiSovs. 

’“® l.c. ; T5 yap deiop ilvai toiovtop koI fxtTex^^P 
TOV Xafxtrpov. 

^ Thn. 6S r. : XapLirp^ 56 X^vkov luj/eXOdv Kal 
fis fifXav /coTo/fopes 4uir€ahv Kvavovv otto- 

T*X*iTai. Kvavov 5e XfvK^ K€pavpv/x4vov yXavKoy. 

Theoplir. Lc. <7 : to Se Kvayovy — cxv- 
fiaTcov 56 -n^pKp^pwv »cai /SeAoi'oetSit' oirus to 
criX^ov T^ fx4Xavi 4yfi. 
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as having the colour of the flies that spoil the meat. It certainly confirms 
what we observed about metallic objects such as helmets and shields being 
painted in white and red, and teaches us that these colours were laid down 
beside each other, not mixed. 

Plato, as we have seen, has a similar theory and he often seems to be in 
accordance with or reacting tacitly from Demokritos. The ancients have 
expressed their wonder, that he never even mentions his name, though we 
may safely conclude that his theories were not directly known to him, 
for the sage from Abdera himself declared : ‘ I went to Athens and 
nobody knew me.’ So if there is no direct relation, we must look for 
indirect influence, and it so chances that there is aif invective of Plato 
against art which may help us. I have passed it on purpose to bring it 
forward here. The painter, he says,*- brings forth a world ‘ in a short time 
and at little cost.’ Now painting was not generally thought such an 
expeditious art, and the only painter we know of anterior to Plato, who 
boasted of his rapidity, and is said to have been rebuked for it by Zeuxis ** 
in his old age, about the time he had been decorating the house of 
Alkibiades, is this self-same Agatharchos. Ho was the first to see laws 
of perspective, and to write upon them so as to attract the attention of 
Demokritos, as we have seen. 

We know little about his work, but the fact that he made certain 
observations when painting a scene for Aischylos, may show us our way. 
Scenes to be convincing ask for a peculiar handling by the decorative painter, 
as well in the perspective of line, as in rapid strokes of the brush, and 
especially in vividness of colouring. Our modern decorators obtain this by 
liberal use of complementary colours, using, for instance flaring red strokes to 
enliven the green of shrubs and trees. Now if Agatharchos should have 
made some such observations (as is not incredible if we consider the fact that 
the brightness of the red in the mane of a marble horse,** on the Akropolis 
of Athens, is enhanced by blue intervals) we may hope to explain how, on 
what he had found, Demokritos could have built his theory. He could thus 
know that ochre, which is a complementary colour to blue, would give to black 
a blue tinge, and he would have had the more occasion to make this observa- 
tion if the black pigment in use were, as it practically was, a dark blue. 
Even so the slightest hue of greenish in the blue of the woad or the colour^ 
whatever it may have been, used for the chloron would turn more towards 
green if supported by complementary purple ; a cooler violet would turn 
a yellow colour brighter. The anecdote is well known how Delacroix 
discovered this truth anew, when, despairing of giving its value to a yellow 
drapery, he went to consult Rubens at the Louvre, and was struck at his 
own door by the effect of the sunlight shining on a canary coloured cabriolet, 
which taught him to enhance his yellow folds by violet shades.*® 

Pliny, who often has such excellent sources, giving in a few words the 
quintessence of an artistic principle, tells us that the painters used (pure) 
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colours exciting each otlier fevidently compleiiicntary) before they came to 
mixing them to transitions: Tandem ae ars ipm distinx'd et invenit lumen 
atque umbj’us, differentia colorum (dternu vice sese excitantes, postea deinde 
adjectus est eplenelor, alius hie (fiiam himeu ; quod inter kaec et umbra.f 
esset, appellarunt tonon, commissuras colorum et traimitus hnrmogenx" 
Now this latter stage corresponds to the art of Zeuxis and his master 
Apollodoros, o (rKidypa<f>o^,^‘ and as we know this word does not mean so 
much shadow-painter as painter of perspective, cncr)v6ypa<po<;;''‘ and as so 
good an authority as Aristotle®* tells ns that it was >Sophocles who introduced 
the (TKpvoypatpLa, the painting of scenes, into tragedy, it looks as if it must 
have been Apollodorus who painted the scenery for him. 

So Agatharchos, who before that painted a scene for Aischylos, must 
have preceded him in observing the laws of linear perspective, and must have 
been the painter who first used complementary colours to obtain the effect 
required by this art. 

It is in vain that I have looked for traces of this principle in the antique 
paintings that have come down to us. Still it is hardly possible that the 
method, so wonderfully handled by Piero della Francesca, Michel Angelo and 
large groups of most modern schools, should have been quite unknown to the 
ancients. The marvellous head of a cherub in St. Maria Antigua, dating 
from 705 .t.D.,®® which looks so rosy, though modelled in light sea-green 
with a few patches of brown-red, does not stand quite alone, and the monk 
Theophilus gives a general receipt for painting flesh on a layer of green. 

I have no doubt that a closer research than I could make, in remains of 
ancient painting, will reveal traces that escaped me. I need hardly add that 
neither Agatharchos nor Demokritos can have thought of mixing pigments 
to obtain such results, but of the nature of things producing by diverse 
combinations of simple causes very different effects. The opalising in purple 
and green of the pigeon fits in e.xactly as the example we desire. 

Now as this first scene of Agatharchos marked an epoch, we must 
expect, considering the coherent evolution of Greek art, to find reminiscences 
of his perspective in the Attic works of the fifth century. The reliefs of 
Trysa, also, so rich a reflection of the art of the great painters of those days, 
will most probably not fail to contain them. 

What we find here is a palace or a temple in the rape of the Leukippids 
and another in the besieged city,^® but much more prominent are the towers 


me from Beimdorfl't plate corrected by tlie 
photographs, indicating in l)roken lines what 
could be restored with certainty or was most 
probably indicated by painting on the original . 
.Studying the exact forms of the akroterion in 
the temple, his attention was drawn by some 
forms in the tympanon. As he had sketched 
them I could not fail to recognise the bust of 
a winged tigure, archaic in form, some Nike, 
as that of Archermos, or a Gorgon, as in the 
temple of Corfu. 


J.H.S. — VOL. XL. 
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and the town wall in front and beyond (Fig. 1;. I do not want to lay stress 

on the coincidence that next to the ‘ fore- 
shortened gallery,’ which is what a classic 
temple will .show when seen from the side, 
the Stoic doctrine treats of the tower in the 
distance, because what is pointed out is that 
it seems round, even if it is square, and this 
effect fails in the Lycian frieze. What I do 
want to lay stress on, is the evidence which 
Aischylos him.self affords in regard to the 
scene which Agatharchos painted for him. 
Neither the Vita Aemchyli nor Cramer’s 
^ Anecdota Parisinu gives more than gener- 
S alities, but I was not long in finding that 
^ Reisch had picked up the clue. He draws 
< attention to two passages in the Seven 
I ar/ain-A Thehex. v. .540, where Eteokles points 
H to the towers : 

■£ Tlvp'yoi(; aTT€i\ec rotaB' a py KpaLvoi 6e6<i, 

1 and 822-4, where the chorus prays : ‘ 0 great 
“ Zeus and deities, occupants of the town, 

2 shield these towers of Kadmos ’ ; 

£ w peyaXe Zev xal Trdkiovxoi 

^ Baipove';, ot Brj KdBpov Trvpyovi 

Z rovcrBe pveade. 

■J And he concludes thus : ‘ Da uns aber schon 
fiir 458 ein entwickelter Palastbau als 
P Schmuck des Spielplatzes bezeugt ist, so 
ware nicht ganz undenkbar, dass auch in 
den Sieben neun Jahren friiher bereits wirk- 
£ liche TUrme aufgebaut waren,’ etc. 

He must be right in the main that the 
towers — and we may add the walls and gates 
— of Thebes stood out as a background to 
the chorus and to the dialogue of Eteocles 
and the messenger, but when he supposes 
them to have been built, this is somewhat 
ambiguous. We will of course have to 
assume that they were erected in the same 
kind of materials as a tent, whence the name 
aKyvrj, but as a flat screen cut out and 
painted, so as to give the illusion of the 
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lowers which defend the town wall, standing out against the sky much in the 
same wav as on the frieze of the besieged town in the Herodn at Trysa. 
And if we read the tragedy once more with this insight, we shall not fail to 
find other places that grow more pregnant in their meaning. The chorus 
says (v. 240) : 

ravS it a/cpoTToXlv, 
rLfitov eBot, iKOfiav. 

How amazing must have been the first sight of it to the Athenians, who 
had never seen the like, and by what a glorious undertone it must have 
sustained the words of Eteokles in the prologue, when, concluding his appeal 
to the citizens of Thebes he bids them ‘ hasten to the battlements and the 
gates of the towers’ and: ‘be not downhearted, lingering on the outlets of 
the gates ' (w 30 ff.) ; 

«XX’ t’ iirdX^eit teat irvXat TrupyaypuToii’ 
oppdade TrdvTet, crovaOe aw TravTev^id, 

TrXtjpovTe datpaKela /cdtr'i aiXpaai 
’TTvpymv arddrjTe, jca'i irvXiop iir' i^oBoit 
plpvovret eii dapaelre. 

Let us not forget that the walls which Themistokles began after the sack 
of Athens by the Persians were not complete until in 405 Kimon restored the 
southern wall of the Akropolis out of the prize-money of the battle at the 
Eurvmedoti, and so brought the fortification of Athens to completion.^- So 
we shall not only appreciate the more this tragedy as a song of the wall, held 
against a sevenfold enemy, but see more clearly how cleverly devised the 
pageant of a town wall was for the festival of Dionysos, whose sacred precinct 
lay at the foot of the slope on which still gaped the wound that the Persians 
had inflicted. Those w'ho have seen Royaard's scenery to Shakespeare's 
Tirelfth Xiyld will not doubt of the artistic merit. 

Shall we say that Aristophanes alludes to this scene when the chorus in 
his ifiw/s thus invokes the poet (v. 1004): 

dW’ d) TrpwTov Toiv 'EXXpvav TTVpyooaat fu'ipara aepvd. 

1 doubt the coincidence, though further on Aischylos him.self first speaks ot 
this tragedy (v. 1021): 

Spdpa iroirjaat ’ Apewt pearov. 

Dionysos : troiov : 

Aischylos : rovt eirr eVt 

Still, it would w'ell fit the style of the comedian to suggest to the people 
of Athens the memory of the first scene erected some sixty years ago, of 
which their fathers must have told them, and when the\- expected to hear ot 
towers of painted lathwork to turn to metaphor and say : ‘ of lofty words.’ 


.JuiU'ich, ToiiD'jfi.iphw roil Arhtii, p, 70, Pint. Kim. 1:?. 0. 
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We cannot ot course know exactly how Agatharchos disposed his wall 
and gates and towers of Thebes behind the orchestra, but I for my part would 
suspect that what he showed was not much different from what we have in 
the besieged town in Lycia and that even his towers, just as at Tiysa, may 
have had each its own perspective, not one in common. The alternative is a 
very similar, but erroneous, contrivance which is seen in the foremost of the 
five walls of the Athens of Theseus in a Pompeian painting‘s (Fig. 2). We 



Fio. 2.— Theseu.s and Penthesii.eia before the Walls of Athens. 

(From a Pompeian Wall-painting.) 

still use his method in painting panoramas, giving all objects their own 
linear perspective. The Campanian wall-decorations of Man’s ‘ First Style ’ 
follow the same system, “ and with good reason, on account of the short 
distance at which they were seen. Such was certainly not the case in the 


Arch. Zeit., 1870, Taf. XXX^■I., 1. ma/erei in Pompeii. Taf, III., Casa del 
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Athenian theatre. But as the spectators had to see the screen from such 
very different distances and heights, and at such divergent angles, it still 
seems probable that an average rendering of the foreshortening would best 
suit the largest number of people in the theatre. I doubt not that unsophis- 
ticated ancient fancy would have been serenely content with this contrivance. 
There certainly lived in Athens no Demetrius to claim that Eteokles and the 
maids of Thebes should be within the walls, as in the MidsuDimer Night’s 
Drtxnn he wants the man in the moon to be in the lantern. 

Years ago some friends and I, then schoolboys, painted scenery to the 
Merchant of Ycnicc, and we were much, and not agreeably, surprised, when 
it was set up, to find the effect so very different from our intention. We saw 
our error, but had not to find the remedy ourselves. Must not Agathocles 
have learnt a similar lesson when he first erected the towers which he had 
painted, and saw them standing out on the deep blue sky of Athens ? And 
is it not likely that this decorative art, by its size and by the distance from 
which it had to be seen, from the very fimt forced him who practised it to 
broad painting, and to an emphasis of colours as in the gaudy raiment of the 
theatre and its exaggeration of gesture and expression ^ 

It is more than credible that Aischylos in 4G7 found the young Samian 
painter willing and able to create his fruitful innovation, such inventions 
mostly falling within the .scope of an artist in his prime. If we assume that 
Agatharchos was born about 490 we shall probably not be far amiss. He 
would then have been over sixty when Alkibiades held him imprisoned in his 
house for four months to compel him to paint a decoration which he was not 
willing to execute.*^ I assume that Brunn and Overbeck are right in dating 
this affair about the 88th Olympiad (428-425 B.C.). 

As to the nature of this latter work, the oldest house decorations at 
Pompeii, though their style is based on the same perspective principles, are 
perhaps i-ather too late to teach us. I would expect some simple perspective 
contrivance like an open door. Let us hope that some fortunate find of 
Greek house-ruins or Etruscan graves may give us new light in a case that 
seems hopeless. 

At all events the fame of Agatharchos will live, not by the work of his 
after years, however much sought for his decorations may have been, but by 
what he created in the freshness of his youth, a scene that lasted one single 
dav, but revolutionised art for ever, and probably even altered in time our 
vision itself. 

J. Six. 

Ammekda m. 


AikIoc. c. Alrihkid. 17, Derno^th. »*. Mndiam, 14<, with the Pint. Ah ihiniL Ih. 



A XEW PORTRAIT OF PLATO 
[Plates VII., VIII.] 

From the Renaissance onwards efforts have been made to discover the 
portrait of the thinker whom even his contemporary Isocrates called the 
‘ prince of philosophers.’' At that period it was believed that it had been 
discovered in a venerable long-bearded male type, a view w'hich Fulvius 
Ursinus thought to be supported by a gem inscription. According to this 
there was no longer anything to prevent the ascription of the name Plato 
to a whole series of Olympian heads, now acknowledged as being of the type 
of Dionysus or of Hermes.- And when the bronze bust of the Indian 
Dionysus was found at Herculaneum in the beginning of the eighteenth 
century, it was greeted with enthusiasm as the most expressive portrait 
of the gi’eat intellectual hero, and passed as such in popular works right 
down to the end of the nineteenth century. Even in the beginning of this 
century an Italian archaeologist tried to save the name of Plato, and proposed 
to explain the bust as a combination of Plato and Dionysus.® 

But at the beginning of the nineteenth century science was alreadv 
on the track of the representations of Plato. Visconti brought to light a 
little bust with inscription at Florence, representing an elderly bearded 
man with high bald pate and a ribbon in his hair, but the inscription proved 
to be spurious.^ A more valuable discovery was made by E. Braun in 1839 
in a sculptor’s studio at Rome of a plaster cast of an antique statuette 
representing a seated man, which on one side of the seat bore a reliable 
ancient inscription - AATHN. Though later it became clear that the head 
was modern, yet this little figure gave a statuesque type of a portrait 
of Plato, the original of which has not yet been discovered.’ 

In 1884 the iconogr aphy of Plato secured a solid foundation in an inscribed 
Herm from the collection of Alessandro Castellani, which was acquired by 
Count Tyskiewicz and presented to the Altes Museum in Berlin.® The 

’ Antido^h, 261. ‘ Bernoulli, op. i-it. 21. f. 2. 

* A survey in Bernoulli, (h ierltische Ikono- ‘ Latest reproduction in Lippold, Orierk- 

gnipJiif. ii. IS. wAe PortrcifsfnJnen, o5, f. 7. See also Ber- 
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genuineness of its inscription was indisputable, and with the help of this head, 
which was in itself insignificant and in bad preservation, Helbig succeeded 
in pointing out six replicas, to which Bernouilli added four others. An 
eleventh head, which has suffered much,! noticed in the Museum at Syracuse 
(Museum number, 714; PI. YII.). A head in the Museum at Sparta is 
certainly a portrait of the philosopher ; not, as the authors of the catalogue 
think, a ‘ Platonist.’ ’ As the thirteenth replica must be added the head 
in the Ny Carlsberg Glyptothek, acquired in 1910 from Countess Cetlere 
of Centocelle near Rome.® 



Fio. 1. — The Vatic.^n Best of I’l.ato. 


All the replicas are Roman copies of the first, second, and early third 
centuries A.D., and their variations from one another are not so great as to 
exclude a common original. The earliest, best executed, and also probably 
the most trustworthy of the replicas is the Horm of the Vatican, with the 


7 •j’q,] ijiiil WaL-e, Cixfaiojtie of /he Sparia I’l. .Will. Descrihed by Lippold, op. ci/..'>6, 
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modern inscription Zeno (Fig. 1).® The head is quite individualised, with 
the broad furrowed forehead, the long heavy beard, and the calm, rather 
peevish expression, which seems to justify his enemies when they maintained 
that the philosopher was Bver fj.evT)(; irpo^ aTrar'Ta?.^® But the characteristic 
element in the features is combined with a typical element, which caused 
Helbig from the first to compare the heads of Greek grave-reliefs, a point 
enforced and carried further by later writers. A series of heads of venerable 
old men from Attic grave-reliefs of the middle of the fourth century can 
really be compared to this type of Plato. Thus the original, to which all 
the copies go back, is dated to Plato’s lifetime or the year of his death. It 
shows the same fully-mastered characterization, which we are familiar with 
in the grave-reliefs of exactly that period. Only twenty years later do the 
old men of grave-stelae begin to show more individual countenances, with the 
forms and furrows that wisdom, pain, or merely weariness leave when life is 
drawing to a close. The best that can be said of this Plato is that he 
reminds us of the calm and handsome old men on grave-stelae.^® But it is 
neither Plato the thinker, nor Plato the writer ; neither the seer inspired by 
Apollo, nor the teacher w'ho drew animated youth to his Academy ; neither 
Plato with the strong passion of the dialogue Gorging, the work of his early 
manhood, nor the Plato w'ho in his last work defended wine and feasting and 
recommended his successor Xenocrates not to forget to sacrifice to the 
Charites. It is well known that Heydemann wrote the following condemna- 
tion of the best replica, the Vatican Herm, before its naming had been made 
certain by the signed replica at Berlin : ‘A physiognomy not very intelligent, 
suggestive of Philistinism, which seems to be against its attribution to a 
philosopher.’ The latest and most powerful expression of dissatisfaction with 
this likeness of Plato has been uttered by Wilainowitz when he asserts : ‘ Es 
kann gar nicht anders sein als dass sich mehr Platonbildnisse erhalten 
haben ; die Archiiologen niiissen nur Umschau halten,’ 

During my tour round a number of English country-houses in August 
and September, 1919, the object of which was to study and photograph 
ancient portrait sculpture in private hands, I found in the smoking-room at 
Holkham Hall a Herm bust which immediately struck me bv its individuality, 


^ Bernoulli, o'p. <'tf. PI. V. AriMlt-Bruek- 
niann, 776, 7. Hekler, op. rit. PI, XXil 
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the original by the help of a head from a 
grave relief at Trieste, .-Vnidt-Anielung, .tS.i ; 
cp. heads on gems. e.;y. Furtwangler, CVsrA- 
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and in the head of which I very soon recognised a new portrait of Platod“ 
I reproduce the Herm after photographs taken separately by Mr. R. B. Fleming 
and Lord Coke, and take this opportunity of thanking the last-named and 
Mr. C. W. James for the interest they showed in my work. I also owe 
great thanks to the Earl and Countess of Leicester for the special hospitality 
of my reception during my studies at Holkham Hall. 

In the Herm (Plate VIII. and Fig. 2) only the head and neck are 



Fli:. — Di «t of Phto .ft Holkiif.m H.kll. 


antique ; they are joined, with the cut edge showing, to a modern Herm, on 
the left side of which is incised in Greek and Latin letters the name Lysias. 
The height of the head from the crown to the tip of the beard is 33 cm. 
The tip of the nose and part of the left ear are restored in marble. The 
surface is much destroyed, weathered, and worn, particularly the mass of hair 
on the left side and at the back is worn quite smooth. The marble has 
turned very yellow. 

Michaelis' Awifuf of (Irfit of (.'oiize and Mii haehs that t he heail is reallv 

Brit'Uii. .‘ilT, 11 . 1'^. Ceiiimilli, o;/. ciO li. 2, a portrait ot Lv-i.e. 'I’lie Herm was houglit 
wlio ropoits with incredulity the judgments tiy Ilrettiiighain in 1 7-V2 for 40 crowns. 
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The deep and disintegrating boring of the beard proclaims that the 
head is a Roman copy of the second century a.d. But no connoisseur 
of Greek iconography will doubt that the original was a portrait of the 
fourth century B.C. 

The resemblance to the Plato portrait already known is unmistakable. 
It appears in the shape and fall of the hair over the forehead, in the broad 
forehead with the identical treatment of horizontal and vertical wrinkles, in 
the lines of the moustache and the breadth and length of the beard. But 
small variations give a fresh aspect to the previously known features : the 
forehead wrinkles seem to vibrate menacingh’, one forehead lock is arched, 
the lines of the moustache crackle like lightning, and in the cheeks life and 
suffering have ploughed deep furrows. Enough of the nose is preserved to 
show its shape, curved and narrow-ridged with a deep depression at the root. 
It is a well-shaped aristocratic nose and quite individual, not broad-ridged 
quiet, and stylised as in the ‘Zeno’ of the Vatican, where remains of the 
ancient nose point conclusions as to its shape. But a trait common to both 
heads is a prominent fold of the skin over the root of the nose. 

It is just this individual stamp which, in combination with the marked 
rendering of temperament in the e.^pression, gives its value to the Holkham 
head. It is not the calm likenes,s, suggestive of grave-stelae, which we have 
in the Plato type previously known, but the portrait of a living man, 
passionate, noble, full of spiritual emotion.'® The dift’erence is too great to 
be considered the variation of a copy, nor does the head bear the impress of 
being a Hellenistic-baroque transmutation corresponding to the Socrates in 
Villa Albani, 

■ In this portrait Plato is old. It is always dangerous to propose a precise 
date for a Greek portrait, but if we had to name a time in which age and 
expression would be suitable it would have to be immediately after that 
murder of L)ion in Syracuse 353 B.C. which gave Plato such distress and was 
contemporaneous with the perfidious attacks on his philosophy which in the 
famous seventh letter he answer's in righteous indignation. 

By reason of the very large number of replicas it has been proposed, as 
we hear, to connect the Vatican type of Plato with the tradition of a statue 
in the Academy, set up by the Persian Mithridates and executed by Silanion 
the best known of the portrait sculptoreof the fourth century. An insci'iption 
found at Miletus has recently confirmed Pliny’s dating of Silanion’s activitv 
in the last half of the fourth century B.c.'’ Plato's portrait must therefore 
have been executed in the last years of his life or after his death. 

Against this assumption, which however is shared by Bernoulli, Lippold 
is right in emphasizing the point that the portrait in question with its 
sobriety of treatment agrees but poorly with the sole traditional witness to 
Silanion’s art, the characterisation of his portrait of the ‘ mad ’ painter 


There seems to me to be a little attempt Cupilolino. PI. L\'I. n. ."iS (p 242) 
at rendering passion in the Plato head of the '• L,ist ami eomprehensivelvin Wilamowitz, 
Capitoline Museum; Stuart .Tone->, Mn-in /Vatoii, ii. 4. 
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Apollodorus, ‘nec hominem ex aere fecit seel iracundiam.' It was thus a 
pathetic or, to use a more adequate expression, a pathugnoniic portrait. 
There must have been a similar pathos in Silanion’s other famous work 
‘ Jocasta,’ the paleness of whose face was rendered by a mixture of silver with 
the bronze.^® On the other hand, the Holkham portrait would well suit 
Silanion’s pathetic style. It has a ‘ terribilita,’ especially when viewed iii 
profile, which reminds one of the well-known ' Hippocrates portrait of the 
Villa Albani,-® in which Loescheke proposed to see Silanion’s portrait 
of Apollodorus. 

Besides Silanion’s statue in the Academy, paid for by a barbarian, just 
as later the Pergamene king Attains II. and the Persian Ariarathes jointly 
erected a statue of the philosopher Carneades in Athens,-^ there were in 
Athens, according to Olympiodorus. statues of Plato, rravraxov avaKeL/dLevau 
and an epigram tells that Aristotle dedicated to Plato an altar in Athens, 
perhaps in front of one of those statues.-- 

It is probable therefore that the grave of the philosopher, which was near 
the Academy, in addition to the swan, which is described as its decoration, 
was provided with a statue of hiin.-^ I should be inclined to connect the 
best known portrait of Plato with the grave-statue, both by reason of its 
character and on account of the numerous replicas. One may be surpnsetl 
that there are so many reproductions of this uninteresting head and at 
present none of the Holkham type. Here we must remember that in the 
case of Socrates there is a similar state of things. While the most valuable 
portrait, artistically speaking, that in the Villa Albani, is practically only 
preserved in this one example, the least interesting Paris type is far more 
common than the Vatican or Naples type, which is Socratic in quite another 
manner.®* 

The copying of the portraits of Greek philosophers to be set up on the 
platel of libraries seems to have been a regular industry, and even less 
well-to-do people, like the philosopher Nigrinus described by Lucian, were 
surrounded by numerous busts of philosopher’s.®’' It was evidently not 
artistic but other reasons which determined what originals should be preferred 
for copying. To understand this it is sufficient to read the beginning 
of Cicero’s De Finihus, with its description of the intellectual Roman pilgrim 
reverentially visiting the grave of Pericles and the garden of Plato. It was 
this sentimentality which was exploited by the wily Athenian stonemasons, 


lA]^fo\A,Griech. Port>-atiitaliteii,56. Pliny, 
34. 81. 

Overbeck, SchrijtqueUtn, Bnuin, 

(Je>chichfe der yriech. Kah^tkr, i. 396 ff. 

-" Arndt-Bruekmanii, 97.)-6. Bernoulli, 
o/j. cit. i. ITl, 6g. 33. Hekler, Orrel- and 
lliman Porlmiti, 96 h. 

Nachmannson, Hlifori^ch'; Alti-trhf In 
irhri/len, 58. n. 60. Dittenberger, Sylloge”. 
3666. 

-- rji. S. Keinacli in Aniir. Jour. Arch, iv 


1888, j). 4. Wilaniowitz, AriMottlt^ niiil 
Alhcn, ii. p. 413. 

^ Pausanias, i. 30, 3. ep. Coliignon, 
Sfiihiex Jiiiii'i'diitx, How universal a 

practice it was to decorate a ixvruxa with a 
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finds, from Pausanias, iii. ’24. 7 and ’26. 7. 

Kekule, BiVdnivfc drs SoKratti, Abh. dcr 
Berl. Akad. 1908. 
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and they had their good reasons for preferring to copy the simple portrait at 
Plato’s grave rather than undertake the passionate work of Silanion. Both 
types were equally good for the opulent Roman tourists, who only wanted to 
have at home visible reminders of their ‘ grand tour ’ to Athens, and to whose 
passion we owe our collections of portraits of the great men of Greek 
intellectual life. 


Frederik Pori-sEx. 



PISIDIAX WOLF-PRIESTS. PHRYGIAN CiOAT-PRIESTS. AND 
THE OLD-IONIAN TRIBES. 


On a Pi&idian toiiibstoue the name Gagdabos Edagdabus occurs. In 
publishing this in the Rpiuu- ihs Utiiversife.-i du Midi, 1S95, p. 360, I 
quoted Radet's tempting conjecture, that it is a case of filiation expressed 
by prefi.K. Religion however furnishes a more probable explanation. A priest 
named Gagdabos adds his title Edagdabos. Gagdabos is a reduplicated form 
such as is extremely common in Anatolian nomenclature ; e.g. on a sarcophagus 
found in the north Isaurian hills not very far from Lystra the two names Gaa 
and Goggoa both occur and are evidently names in the same family, one a 
reduplication of the other ; Kretschmer has noted (like all Anatolian students) 
the habit of using reduplicated names. 

Gagdabos therefore, implies a simpler name Gdabo.s or Gdawos; this 
woi’d was grecised as Sdov, and latinized as Davus, a common name of slaves 
from Anatolia. Ado? is explained by Hesychius as meaning wolf ; and the 
Phrygo-Pisidian god Manes was Daos, the Wolf (see J.H.S. 1918 p. 145). Ii 
was common to call slaves by the name of some god or king of their native 
land. Now in Anatolian and old Greek religion the priest bears the name 
and garb and character of his god. In a fertile sea-plain at Pergamos the 
order of priests called Boukoloi implies a religious cult for breeding and 
tending the ox and the cow, agricultural or pastoral (difi’ering from the 
religion of the dry central plateau, where the goat and sheep can be more 
profitably bred). The head of this order was the Archiboukolos, and the 
original priest was Dionysos himself. On this analogy, and on Galloi- 
Archigallos, we look for a chief of the Wolf priests. 

Radet foe. cit. quotes the group Logbasis, Idalogbasis, where Idalogbasis 
is described as an eponymous ancestor of the tribe Logbaseis of Termessos 
(see Lanck. II. p. 28), with the obvio\is meaning ‘ the chief of the tribe ' 
ftaken as a religious poup). 

The hypothesis is inevitable that there Avas in Pisidia an order of priests 
called Wolves. Then it is evident that, just as there was an Archiboukolos and 
an Archigallos, so there must have been a chief Wolf, Eda-gdabos, implying 
that archi- in Greek corresponded to the Anatolian Ida or Ido or Ede. 
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Mt. Ida was the chief or supreme mountain (cp. Sultan -Dagh in Paroreios).^ 
Idaguges was the chief Guges, probably some hieratic title in Lydia. 
Idomeneus, like Ida, has the first syllable long ; but this is evidently due to 
poetic convenience (like a9dvaTO<; in hexameters) : the element meno or 
mene is common in names in the Anatolian priestly families (see J.H.S. 
1918, p. 169). The Lycian city Idebessos may be another example.^ 

The term Archigallos was used by the Romans in the borrowed Phrygian 
cult of Cybele (from Pessinous), and Strabo mentions (like other authorities) 
that the Phrygian priests were called Galloi ; but no epigraphical proof has 
been found that this name was used in northern Phrygia. In southern 
Phrygia towards Pisidia the name Archigallos is found on both sides of 
Sultan-Dagh, near Antioch and among the Orondeis. The name Gallos is 
probably old Anatolian, and it may possibly be the same as the personal 
name Glous found in the list' of priests at Korykos. The Lycaonian and 
Isaurian name Lir or Lour (in the reduplicated form Lilous) ^ may be 
connected. That Gallos and Gd.abos should become personal names is in 
accordance with custom. 

For the moment I can only state the opini(.)n based on Strabo, that 
the Ionian tribe in old Attica, Aigikoreis, are goat-priests, tyho appear on 
ceremonial occasions as goat-men and are under the presidency of the chief 
goat-priest, viz. Attis himself, the god who teaches to mankind the religion of 
the goddess. The second half of the name Koreis, Anatolian Kaweis, exempli- 
fies perhaps one of the many ways in which the Greeks attempted to represent 
the Anatolian sound W, for which they had no symbol, and which they were 
evidently unable to pronounce correctly. There came into play, of course, 
the general popular tendency to give some sort of suggestion of a meaning to 
a word belonging to an unknown language : but the use of Kaveiv in the 
sense of priestess at Sardis, Kolij'i (also /cd?;? : Hes.J as priest of the Kabeiroi, 
and the employment of the word by Hipponax all show that a word which 
had some form approximating to Kawa or Kowo was widely spread on the 
west coast and islands of Anatolia.'* 

The same hieratic term can be traced in a more purely Asiatic form in 
Phrygia. The priests of Kybele at Pessinou.s are called in inscriptions 
Attabokaoi. This word falls into two elements which generally have been 
wrongly specified The first is not Atta (as has been stated) ^ but Attabo, 


* There are two objections to the inter- 
pretation of Mount Ida as the ‘ chief ’ or 
‘ king" mountain. (1) The first syllable is long 
invariably, but (ireek poetic usage does not 
furnish sufficient proof of the original Anato- 
lian form and sound. (2) The statement is 
quoted from E. M. that Ida means a wooded 
mountain or saltus, but the authority is in- 
sufficient. It is more likely to be a mere 
scholastic inference from such phrases as in 
nnllihiix Idnt: (as Fraser suggests). 

- In J.R.S. 1917, p. 261 note, I erroneou.sly 
ijiioteil the name as Idnbessos, and suggested 


an etymology accordingly. 

* Perhaps Lir may he a broken-down re- 
duplication. The (4 at the beginning would 
be a flreek attempt to represent the Anatolian 
\\ . The town of Ljrbe is perhaps connected. 
On Lir-Lour see Miss Ramsay's note in 

1904, p. 285. 

* See Buckler ami Robinson in A.J.A. xvii. 

1913, p. 362 ff. Fournier, Re.v. d’Et. Anc. 

1914, p. 438, suggests Old Persian kavyiih. 
Bokaoi was eomparerl with Boukoloi. On 

the.se priests see I.G.R.R. iii. 230, 235. 
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and the second is Kawoi. Attabo is one way of rendering in (Jreek at a 
particular locality and time the Phrygian word mentioned elsewhere as 
Attego or Attago which meant goat. Ultimately the word was Attawo, and 
it is obviously closely related to the name of the god Attes ; in fact Attes is 
the goat-god, i.e. the god of a people whose occupation was largely connected 
with the domestication of the goat. 

Here again w'e have the goat-priests. IManj' lines of inquiry suggest 
themselves, from ovhich I refrain here. It should, however, be pointed out 
that the central regions of Anatolia are mainly pastoral, and that agriculture 
plays little part, except in the occasional cultivation of gardens surrounded 
by walls: these were in fact sometimes called by the Persian name Paradeisos. 
walled enclosure, but generally by the Anatolian name Kapo. 

The suggestion that B and R and L and W interchange in this way will 
strike horror into the mind of the philologist ; but it must be remembered 
that this is not a case of the development of one single language. It is a 
case of the adoption in alien countries and languages of w'ords from a strange 
tongue containing a number of sounds which were unknown to, and unpro- 
nounceable by, and unrepresented in the alphabet of, any of the Greek tribes 
and races. At different times and in different localities the same Anatolian 
sound was reproduced in different ways in Greek letters, in fact it is even 
true to assert that in the same place and much about the saine time an 
Anatolian name was represented by different Greek letters. We are dealing 
here with a matter of history rather than of philology. Just as priest 
and presbyter are the same Greek word which has come into English through 
different routes and assumed totally different forms, and just as the Germans 
call that Polish river Weichsel which we call Vistula, and the Germans and 
we call Dantzig (or slightly different spellings) the Polish town Gdansk, and 
just as the Croatian town of Zagreb is called in German Agram, so it is with 
the rendering of Anatolian names in Greek. The total difference in the 
character of enunciation in Anatolia and in Greece is a fact which is as true at 
the present day as it wms in ancient times. The quotation made in 
footnote to p. 281, can be applied universally with reference to the difference 
between Greek and Anatolian pronunciation. Sounds which existed on the 
eastern side of the Aegean were unknown on the western side. Not merelv 
is this the case with the spirants W and Y ; it is equally the case with the 
nasalised vowels which are such a marked feature of Lycian and Lydian 
alphabets and which give rise to so many variations in the grecisation of 
Anatolian proper names ; and, also, vowels which were long in Greek were 
shortened in Anatolian pronunciation, and vice-verfMi. The halting verses 
inscribed on tombs often show this non-Greek quantity. 

It is natural that in a wild mountain region like Pisidia the god and his 
priests should be conceived by the people in a savage aspect ; whereas in 

' On the monument deilieateil to the <le- represented in his ideal ugliness as the naked 
f.eased Augustus at Pi.sidian Antioeh (.see savage. He is the man in his hrutalitv. 
J.B.S. 1916, p. 10.3) the fettered captive though ret.iining the human form. 
Homanadensian or Pi.sidian Wolf-man was 
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the peaceful level plains of Phrygia, devoted largely to pastoral pursuits and 
especially to the breeding of the goat, the god and his priests should be 
pictured as the teachers and regulators of goat culture ; while at Pergamos 
in a low rich valley, where cows were more important than goats, the god 
and his priests are described as cow-keepers (^ovkoXol). 

Now, as to the old Ionian tribes, or occupations, they may be taken as 
coming from the East Aegean shores (where the names are found sporadicall}^).' 
We assume, though it may appear dogmatic to do so, that everyone who- 
reads the evidence of Plato (Critias 24 and Tiiuaeus 110) and of Strabo 
p. 383, will come to the same conclusion, viz., that there was an old system of 
classifying the people of the Aegean lands, i.e. the Old-Ionians, the ‘ sons of 
Yavan,’ into four classes — warriors, priests, artisans and agriculturists — and 
this four-fold division was an ancient Asiatic custom.® Unfortunately these 
excellent authorities do not give the ancient names for the four classes ; and 
they differ in the order of enumeration. The order which they employ is 
probably dictated by the general purpose in their minds at the time of writ- 
ing, and is not the ancient traditional arrangement. Plato enumerates iepeh, 
Brjfiiovpyoi, yetopyoi, p.d'x^Lp.oL : Strabo mentions yecopyoi, Br)p,iovpyoL, iepoiroioL,^ 
^vXaKei, but his list may be in inverse order. Either priests or warriors must 
have been first in dignity: a warrior state with a conquering caste would put 
warriors first. 

Euripides, Ion 1579 f, Herodotus, v, 6(i, Plutarch, Sol. 23, Pollux, viii. 
109, Stephanus, enumerate the names. They differ in respect of the order, 
and to some degree in respect even of accentuation and form. Euripides har- 
PeXewi/ (TeXe'tui' is false), "OTrXr)T€^,'ApyaBrj<;, and XlyiKopi)^. As eponymous 
heroes of the tribes Herodotus gives PeXeewi/, AlyiKopev;, ’ApydBr}^,"OTr\r]<; 
(sons of Ion). Stephanus has AlyiKopeh (calling it an error for AlyoKopeK) 
’ApyaBel<i, PeXeoi'Tev, 'OTrXirai. Plutarch mentions 'OnXiTai, 'EpydBei^ 
(artisans), FeBiovTc^ (agriculturists), Alyitcopeh (herds). He is misled by the 
name Aigikoreis, which he understands as herds: and recent historians of 
Greece, especially the Germans, prefer the authority of Plutarch to that of 
Strabo, while they rarely regard Plato as being even an authority. As above 
stated we regard confidently Aigikoreis as the priestly class, practising 
certain rites in a special dress, ol which the goat-skin was the prominent 
feature. 

The difficulty as to the reading Geleon or Gedeon is embarras.sing, but 
the cult of Zeus Geleon points to this as the true form. We reject the 
supposition that original D had changed to L, for the religious fact is the 
safest guide. At one time I thought of Gedeontes as Gadavantes (connected 

' See Paulj-Wissowa, f.r. A7V/iToreis. Plato, Ttm. 110, classes shepherds, 

* It is assumed that Plato was not inven- hunters, agriculturists together. According 
ting novelties, but was guided bv wise old to the social order the same set of men would 
ideas : the Critiax states Cretan facts, not be shepherds in a nomadic pastoral tribe and 
mere fancies, though under a veil of fancy. agriculturists in an agricultural society. 

’ Strabo avoids the word I'eptfs : this has a I’lato'.s purpose and natural character might 
purpose, natural to one who knew the Ana- lead him to put warriors last, and to u.se the 
tolian facts and religious Associations. rather depreciatory term fnixiiJ-oi. 
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with Gda or Gdan, earth in Phrygian or Anatolian), but I could not work 
this out in a complete theory. 

It has been commonly assumed that the Hopletes must be identified 
with the classical Greek Hoplitai,^*- but this inference is not necessary. 
Hoples, the son of Ion, and the class which takes its name from him belong 
to a far earlier stage in language and custom ; and we must not assume that 
ottXov meant a warlike weapon in primitive Aegean usage. It is quite 
possible that this word meant implement, and that Hopletes were the 
artisans; such a conjecture is as justifiable as the very uncertain ancient 
belief. The personal name Hoplon is common in Pisidia, and accordingly 
there can be little doubt that onXop is Old-Anatolian and has to be judged 
on this footing. It seems of course more probable that in Pisidia Hoplon 
meant warrior than artisan. The name is used in noble families, who 
would be unlikely to employ a name that meant artisan ; but it is a reasonable 
supposition that Hoplon there meant a man who made warlike weapons (an 
aristocratic occupation), while among the sons of Yavan, who from the 
beginning stood on a higher plane of civilisation, Hopletes were artisans in 
the generic sense. 

The genealogical theory naturally came into play that these four classes 
took their names from the four sons of Ion or Yavan. With regard to the 
number all authorities are agreed, except Pollux, who probably by error in 
transmission of the text substitutes the single Kadeis for the two names 
Argadeis and Gedeontes. Perhaps he found this latter form, and not 
Geleontes, in his authority ; but he cannot be quoted in support of either 
form. Strabo and Pollux are agreed that there were more stages than one, 
and even Plutarch dimly shadows forth that there were at an earlier time 
tribes, and that these tribes chose different occupations (yStot). The truth 
lies behind all this that a certain development occurred. Pollux mentions 
four stages, stating, in the first two, mythological names of the tribes. As a 
third stage, Pollux gives the four Athenian tribes in the time of Erichtho- 
nios according to the names of the deities with whom each was connected, 
Dias, Athenais, Poseidonias, and Hephaistias. In all probability these lists 
are connected : the third states the tribes as four religious groups pro- 
tected by four special deities, the last uses tribal names. Euripides 
connects the Aigikoreis with Athena and her Aigis. The cult of Zeus Gcleon 
at Athens implies that the tribe Geleontes was associated with Zeus. There 
is no ancient authority for connecting the other two tribes with two special 
deities, but it may be assumed that the craftsmen or artisans had Hephaistos 
as their protecting divinity. There remains Poseidon as the god of the 
peasant class. 


n Plutarch, Stephanus, and Pollux (who 
use the form Hoplitai) considered them the 
Warriors, erring in regard to the meaning of 
an old Ionian and Anatolian name through 
identifying it with a later Greek word. 
•Similarly Plutarch (or his authority), who 
J.H.S. — VOL. XL. 


substituted Ergadeis for Argadeis, was in- 
fluenced by the belief that this class was the 
Artisans (connected with Ipyov) ; but in Ana- 
tolia the initial digamma would not have 
been lost. 

P 
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That their protecting deity is Poseidon may seem strange ; hut we know 
little about the original character of the Old Ionian Poseidon. He was 
perhaps the guardian and guiding divinity, who subdues the earth for the 
use of men and directs them in their work (like Herakles).^^ Hence at 
Athens Poseidon-Erechtheus was a natural and official identification. 

In J.H.S., 1918, p. 183, three of the four tribes at Iconium are described: 

(1) Augusta the tribe of Zeus, the supreme god Augustus, identified with 
Zeus; (2) the tribe of Athena (Polias?); (3) the tribe of Herakles, the 
toiling god, who makes the earth serviceable to men ; (4) is still unknown. 

Certainty is not yet attainable ; but a definite conjecture may stimulate 
criticism. We follow the order of Herodotus : — 

(1) Geleontes (Dias) are the class of warriors, including the king of a 
conquering tribe : Gelan in Carian meant king : Gelanor was an old king of 
Argos : Zeus Geleon is the tribal god, i.e. Zeus Basileus. 

(2) Aigikoreis (Athenais) are the priests, wearing Athena’s atyts (as 
Euripides mentions). 

(3) Argadeis (Poseidonias) are the agriculturists ; the name is connected 
with dpyo<;, field, and survives in the Turco-Anatolian village, Manarga (the 
field of Man or Men), near Antioch, that ‘ Phrygian city on the Pisidian 
frontier.’ Derivative names, like Argilos, Argissa, etc. are wide-spread in the 
Aegean and Anatolian lands. 

(4) Hopletes (Hephaistias) are the makers of oTrXa of all kinds. 

Fraser suggests that in Aigikoreis the second element may be connected 
with Korubantes. This reminds me that Luk(abas ?) Sozon on coins of 
Themissonion, a Phrygian town in the Pisidian frontier hill-country, may be 
a shorter expression for the full hieratic title Manes Daos Heliodromos Zeus 
(J.R.S., 1918, p. 14.5). In that case Luk(osj or Luk(abas) would correspond 
to Daos-Gdabos, the Wolf-god, while Sozon-Saoazos is the fSim-god. and Zeus 
the Greek title is added. 

WiLLi.i.M Mitchell Ramsay. 

[The Greek system of accentuation does not suit Anatolian words 
(J.R.S., 1917, p. 266). In writing these words with Greek letters it might 
be better to use no accents. — W. 31. R.] 


On the Peasant Gu<l, “tlie great moral 
figure” in the early religion of Anatolia, see 
Luke the Physv'km and Other Studies in 
RetigioH'i History. 


ihe regular (uder was (according to 
Toepffer in Pauly-^\ issowa, quoting as his 
authority Meier, de yentil Att. 4) (leleontes 
Argades, Aigikores, Hopletes. 



THE APHRODITE FROM GYRENE. 

[Plates IX., X.] 

The sculptures recently discovered by the Italian excavators at Gyrene 
were described and discussed by Signor Bagnani at a general meeting of the 
Hellenic Society on 9th November, 1920. It is hoped that Signor Bagnani’s 
paper, together with full illustrations of all the sculptures referred to, will 
appear in the next number of this Journal. Meanwhile our readers will 
probably be glad to have a reproduction of the Aphrodite, which is the finest 
of them, but is not yet so well-known or so accessible as it should be on its 
merits. 

Most of the statues found at Gyrene decorated a kind of hall, which 
served as a gallery of sculpture. They are by no means homogeneous, 
though most of them clearly belong to the Hellenistic age. There is, 
therefore, little external evidence to guide us to the period or school to which 
any of them belongs ; and we are left mainly to internal evidence, derived 
from a study of the statue itself. 

The type is a familiar one, that of Aphrodite arising from the sea 
(Anadyomene), and the action of her arms must be restored as squeezing the 
moisture from her hair ; a point projecting on the front of the left arm shows 
where a tress was probably attached. The classical example of this type, 
celebrated by numerous epigrams, was the famous picture by Apelles, set up 
in the Asclepieum at Gos, and subsequently transferred to Rome by Nero. 
No example of the type in sculpture is known to me earlier than this ; but 
it becomes very common in later Greek art, especially in statuettes both 
of marble and of bronze. It offers the same opportunities for the displav 
of a beautiful figure that are supplied by another favourite type, the young 
athlete placing a fillet round his head (Diadumenos) or the maiden binding 
up her hair. The chief difference is that in the Anadyomene type the arms 
are not raised so high, as the hands do not touch the head but hold out the 
tresses of hair about level with the shoulders. An example of the type is 
here reproduced from a little statuette bought in Alexandria (Fig. 1). The 
two sides of the figure are reversed, but the action is similar ; and it is even 

•A >3 p 2 
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possible to see the position of the lock of hair which has left its trace in the 
point on the left arm of the Aphrodite from Cyrene. 

The Anadyomene type offers the greatest possible contrast in position 
and motive to the Cnidian and its many derivatives. The self-conscious 
shrinking from observation, shown not only in the position 
of the arms but in the whole poise of the body, is here 
entirely absent. The Cyrene Aphrodite stands straight 
up — the outline of the figure on her left side even 
exaggeratedly straight. The motive of the bath gives a 
human touch to the Cnidia, who drops her garment over 
a large vase. In the Cyrene figure the support at the side, 
in the form of a dolphin, is clearly an allusion to the 
rising of the goddess from the sea. This dolphin is .some- 
times transferred to a variation of the Cnidian type like 
the Tenus dei Medici. The presence of the dolphin, in an 
unnatural position, may well be transferred from the picture 
by Apelles, where it would be in place in the sea that 
appears to have partlj covered the goddess. Its presence 
suffices to indicate a Hellenistic date, and the shawl-like 
garment with a fringe placed over it seems to be borrowed 
from the Cnidian type ; a precisely similar gartnent appears 
in the Capitoline Aphrodite, to which Dickins^ assigns, 
with good reason, an Alexandrian origin, the fringed 
cloak being characteristic of Isis. 

Any final decision as to the school and period of the Cyrene statue must, 
however, depend on considerations of style. The extraordinary beauty 
of the figure has been generally recognised, but it also shows a remarkable 
degree of individuality. The wonderful softness of surface modelling recalls 
the tradition of the Sons of Praxiteles, as recorded both at Pergamon and in 
Alexandria. But the forms of the body are strong and massive, unlike those 
of such a variant as the Aphrodite with Triton.^ The shoulders and breast 
are very broad and firm ; the lower ribs, just above the waist, on the other 
hand, are somewhat slight and weak in contrast. This may well be the 
result, in a model, of the Hellenistic fashion of wearing a very high and tight 
girdle. But the lower part of the body and legs are abnormally plump. It 
is this combination of inconsistent parts that gives its peculiar character to 
the statue as a whole. It is difficult to find any exact parallel. The well- 
known ‘ Esquiline Venus ’ is indeed similar in the great plumpness of the 
lower part of the body and legs in contrast to a much slighter waist and 
chest ; but that statue has in its upper part an archaic character far removed 
from the style of the Cyrene statue. It is greatly to be hoped that the head 
of this statue may be found in further excavations. But perhaps, after so 
long an interval (the Aphrodite was discovered in December, 1913), this is 


‘ HfJleni«tic Sculpture, p. 2 Dickins, op. cit. Fig. 25. 
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hardly probable. It would be rash indeed, among the puzzles and contra- 
dictions already noticed, to conjecture as to its probable type. 

From the comparisons already made it seems clear that, in the Gyrene 
statue, we have a masterpiece of early Hellenistic art. And the characteristics 
of style, as well as other indications, seem all to point to the school 
of Alexandria as its probable origin. Sucb an attribution has every 
probability in its favour on geographical grounds. How far it is confirmed 
by the other statues found in the Italian excavations must remain undecided 
for the present. Alexandrian art is as yet but little known to us, though the 
influence of Alexandria on Rome and the rest of the ancient world must 
have been very great in art as well as in literature. An original masterpiece 
from this source is therefore a great gain to our knowledge of the Hellenistic 
world. 


Ernest A. Gardner. 



CORNELIUS NEPOS OX MARATHON. 


In the discussion on the battle of Marathon which Mr. How and 
Mr. Casson have recentl}’ carried on in this Journal, both these scholars 
have assumed that the Athenians fortified their position by artificial means.^ 

This opinion seems to be construed out of a passage in Cornelius Nepos, 
the text of which, to judge by Mr. Casson’s quotations, is read by him as 
follows : — 

Dein postero die sub montis radicibus acie regione instructa nova arte 
vi summa proelium commiserunt : namque arbores multis locis erant rarae ; 
hoc consilio, ut et montium altitudine tegerentur et arbor utn tractu equi- 
tatus hostium impediretur, ne multitudine clauderentur.- 

Now the words ‘nova arte’ certainly suggest an artifical fortification. 
But they only occur in a late MS. of inferior authority,® and they undoubtedly 
are a false reading, for no proper sense can be made of the first sentence so 
long as they remain in it. ‘ Vi summa ’ is redundant, and ‘ regione ’ is left 
hanging in the air. Hence the most recent editors have rejected this reading 
and have adopted that of a more authoritative MS. : acie regione instructa 
non apertissuma.'* 

The only other words of Nepos which might be taken to indicate a 
field-work are ‘arborum tractu,’ which might possibly be construed ‘ by the 
hauling of trees. But, apart from the fact that a participial construction 
like ‘arboribus tractis’ would be required by correct Latin usage, this would 
be a highly elliptic way of conveying the fact that the trees had been felled 
and hauled into position. Therefore we can hardly avoid taking ‘ tractu ’ 
in the sense of ‘ tract ’ or ‘ expanse.’ This meaning of the word is well attested , 
especially in connexion with landscapes.® In the present instance, moreover’ 
the meaning of a drawn out line or clump of trees is eminently suitable to 


* Mr. How in J.II.S. 1919, p. 55: ‘In the 
actual description of il.arathon the best points 
m Cornelius Xepos are . . . the means taken 
to strengthen the position artificially.' 

Mr. Casson in J.H.S. 1921), p. 44: ‘The 
nova am, by which something approximating 
to barbed wire supplied the (ireek lack of 
cavalry. ’ 

Ibid.: ‘Troops entrenclicd traditionally 
employ obstacles. The men of ilarathon 


were none the less heroes it they did so too.’ 

■- MUtiade.^, ch. 5, § 3 . 

^ See the preface of Mr. WiiisteUf s edition. 

^ So Uietsch ami Wmstedt. 

Cf. Pliny, 2s, at. Hist. xvdi. 35: genera 
\ itmni separari ae singulis tractibus conseri, 
utilissimiini. 

Hor. i, 1 . 3 , l. 00 . tractus uter 

plures lepores, uter educet apros. 
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the context, for it aptly resumes the previous words ‘arbores multis locis 
erant rarae.’ 

Thus it is difficult to resist the inference that the Athenian Hank 
defences were a natural growth of living trees, and not a hand-made obstacle. 
A plantation still exists between the Soros and Mount Kotroni,® which fits in 
well with Nepos’ ‘ sub mentis radicibus.’ If Nepos’ description of the battle 
is correct, this group of trees may be taken to mark the Athenian Hank. 

M. Cary, 


^ See the sheet for Maratlion in (.'artius-Kau[)ert"s Karff^n von Aftika. 



CLEOSTRATUS : A POSTSCRIPT. 


Since writing my paper on Cleostratus,^ I have received from Professor 
Roll a copy of his masterly treatise, Antike Beobachtiingen farbiger Sterne- 
in which ^ he incidental!}’ deals with the irpSira crggeia of Cleostratus, 
which he identifies with the sign Libra. This interpretation is based on 
an e.xcerpt from Antiochus,^ dealing with the pernicious degrees of the 
zodiac. The passage runs as follows : — 

KevTpov "SiKopnlov utto eax; i, Kpdaewi “Apew? koX Kpovoo’ koX <»;> 
TTpouTT] poipa Kpd(Te<a<; 'Ep/io0‘ «tX. 

Professor Boll recognises that the words diro . . . Kpovov cannot refer 
to the Scorpion’s sting, and supposes that after %KopirLov the words to 
pArunrov tou ^Kopmou have fallen out. He then takes g TTpcArr) pxnpa 
as equivalent to the rrpmra agpela of Cleostratus, a traditional phrase unlike 
the terminology of the rest of the passage, a and /3 Librae have, as he points 
out, the temperament of Jupiter and Mercury according to Ptolemy,® and 
he therefore identifies the irptorij gotpa or TTpcoTa crrjpela of the temperament 
of Mercury with Libra. 

My objections on other grounds to this identification are stated in 
pp. 171, 172 of my paper. It remains now to deal with the excerpt from 
Antiochus. The text of this excerpt may be restored with great accuracy 
by a comparison with the parallel passages in other texts. See the Anonymus 
of 379,® Abu Masar,'^ and more especially the Excerpta Parisina,® the last 
of which exhibits a close verbal correspondence with Antiochus. In the 
Excerpta Parisina the passage runs ; — 

KivTpov 'ZKopirlov Toforou goLpa a, Kpd(Tew<i 'A^poSlrr)^ koX "Apeux;. 
MerajTTOi' l/copirlov cItto poLpa^ 0'-' e®; poipa<; i , /cpdcre®? "Ape®? Kai 
Kpovov. kt\. 

Pheie call be little doubt that the passage in Antiochus must have 
run : — 

Kevrpov tKopTriov To^otov irpoyrr] polpa, Kpdaeax; ’Eppov- peroatrov 
'ZKOpmov diro e®? i, /epdire®? "Ape®? /cat Kpovov ktK. 


‘ J.H.S. xxxix. 1919, pp. 164-84. 

- Ahhandlungen dtr koniglich. haye.risidttn 
Akademie der Wissejischa/ttn, philos.- phHol, 
and hist. Klasse, xxx. 1918, Abh. 1. 

3 Pp. 70, 71. 

* Catalogus codicum astrologorum Ora^co- 


rtim, vii. 1908, pp. Ill, il-2. 

® Tetrabiblo% i. 9. 

* Cat. cod. ast. Urate, v. 1, 1904, p. 208. 
' Ihid. p. 170. 

“ IliUl. p. 226. 
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The words Toforoo . . . '^icopiriov must have fallen out and have been 
imperfectly restored in the wrong place. Thus restored the passage yields 
excellent sense. The Trpdnr) pLolpa becomes the first degree of Sagittarius, 
and is perfectly consistent with the terminology of the passage. The 
Scorpion’s sting, according to Ptolemy, consists of the two stars which we 
call X and v Scorpii. The longitudes of these two stars in 300 a.d. were 
240°‘9 and 240°'4 respectively, and they therefore stood where the Excerpta 
Parisina place them, in the first degree of Sagittarius. Moreover, they are 
given the temperament of Mercury and Mars in Ptolemy’s Tetrahihlos,^ 
which agrees well enough with the temperament of Mercury mentioned in 
this passage. There is no reason whatever to connect the simple phrase 
irpmrr) pxnpa in Antiochus with the irpiaTa arjpsla of Cleostratus. 

Professor Boll has shown that Antiochus is older than Porphyry, who 
names him in the Isagorje to the TetrahiJilos. If the longitudes in this 
excerpt have not been altered by a later hand, he cannot have been much 
older. The horoscopes published by Grenfell and Hunt show that in the 
latter part of the third century the astrologers had not merely corrected 
Ptolemy’s false equinox, but were inclined to adopt for the Sun at least 
longitudes in excess of the truth. There would seem therefore to be no 
difficulty in supposing that the longitude in the passage before us represents 
the genuine text of Antiochus. 

I take this opportunity of correcting two clerical errors in my paper on 
Cleostratus. On p. 177, 1. 15, ‘years’ should be ‘months,’ and on p. 178, 
1. 30, ‘ fourth ’ should be ‘ third.’ 

On pp. 171-3 of that paper I have explained ’rrpura crr]p,ela as the first 
stars of Scorpio to set cosmically, but have omitted to name these stars. 
At Tenedos in the time of Cleostratus rj and 7 Scorpii would answer this 
definition and are presumably his irpStTa arjp,ela. 


J. K. Fotheringham. 


» i. 9. 

Sphaera, 1903, pp. 54, 55. 

Oxyrhynchus Papyri^ xii. 1916, pp. 231, 
232. On p. 2^14 of that work by an ignuiant 


blunder I gave a false and complicated mean- 
ing to the word a<paipfriK6s. Its real meaning 
is simply ‘ retrogra«le.' 
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A Grammar of the Greek New Testament in the Light of Historical 
Research. By A. T. Robertson, M.A., D.D., LL.D., Litt.D., Professor of 
Interpretation of the New Testament in the Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, 
Louisville, Ky. Third (‘detinitive ’) edition. Pp. Ixxxvi 1454. Hodder and 
Stoughton. New York ; George H. Doran Company, 1919. 42s. net. 

The advance of comparative philology and large additions to our stock of illustrative 
material have revolutionized ideas about the language of the New Testament and thrown 
many older works into the shade. Grammars of N.T. Greek have been plentiful of late, 
but misfortune or chance has prevented some of the ablest workers from bringing their 
task to completion. Friedrich Blass, indeed, produced a complete and handy Grammar 
in 1896, which, revised by Debrunner, reached its fourth edition in 1913. But Blass, 
profound as was his knowledge of Attic Greek, was not on familiar ground in the N.T., 
and did not perhaps take sufficient account of the latest lights afforded by the papyri. 
The sentence in which Schmiedel’s revision of Winer broke off, over twenty years ago, 
still remains unfinished. Prof. J. H. Moulton, whose brilliant Prolegomena appeared in 
1906 (3rd ed., 1908), to the grief of all who knew him and with irreparable loss to 
scholarship, met his end at sea as a victim of the war. It has thus been reserved for an 
American professor to produce the fullest and most comprehensive treatise in the light of 
all the available ev idence. 

Blass’s work was comprised within 350 page.s and was written for those who regarded 
the geya SiffKlov as a fiiya kokov. The stout American quarto before us is more than four 
times that bulk and, we must add, suffers from its massive proportions. It would be un- 
gracious not to acknowledge Dr. Robertson's extraordinary diligence in a work which has 
occupied eleven years, his wealth of learning, his interesting historical Introduction, his 
recognition that Greek is a living organism and that the N.T. language must be studied 
as part of the larger whole, his sketches of developments ranging from Sanskrit down to 
modern Greek, his sane views with regard to many so-called “ irregularities,” with his 
insistence on the allowance to be made for the personal eijuation in the writer’s style 
(p. 386) and on the error of judging Greek idioms by English or German practice (790). 
On the other hand, the book has some serious detects. It might with advantage have 
been drastically curtailed. Needless repetitions occur throughout, sometimes on the same 
jiage. -A mere table of contents occupying over forty pages ceases to serve the reader’s 
purpose. Sub-division is carried to excess, and usages are illustrated which are absent 
from the N.T. In places one cannot .see the wood for the trees, and the root- 
meaning, e.g., of the tenses is lost in the maze of examples. The citation of authorities is 
excessive ; the work sometimes degenerates into mere compilation of opinions gleaned 
from all sources, with consequent loss of clarity and connexion. The most elementary 
points are elaborated, while passages of real difficulty receive inadequate treatment. We 
miss the terseness of Blass (whose weighty authority should not be lightly disregarded), 
the pungency and fascination of J. H. Moulton. We can but note a few details. How 
does Thucydides merit the charge of ‘ vainglory ’ ' p. 121) ’ Few would now agree that 
2 Peter is the work of the Apostle (125'. A list of comjiounds of avv occupying nearly a 
page (529 f.) serves no useful purpose and is typical of others. The discredited rendering 
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of ecfi o trdpfi (Mt. xxvi. 50) as a question is retained without hint of any alternative 
(725), The statement that ‘in general when vo/ios is anarthrous in Paul it refers to the 
Mosaic Law ’ (790; needs qualification ; see Sanday-Headlam on Rom. ii. 12. What is 
the meaning and relevance of the sentence, ‘ This (Impersonal Construction) is the usual 
idiom in the Coptic in lieu of the absence of the passive ’ (820) ^ The author blunders in 
treating Mk. vi. 6 as a conditional sentence (1013, etc.). It was .surely needless to state 
that Krjpva-a-ovTos does not mean ‘ without preaching ’ but ‘ without a preacher ’ 

(1106), or that to with infinitive is unconnected with English ‘ to ’ (1065) ! 

The printing in general is remarkably accurate, considering the immense size of the 
work. We have noted some errors in names, p. 18 (Rain/er), 26 (Ralfs), 50 (Du Cange-?), 
214 (Lippeft), 1011 (Deissman) and a ferv others. 

While Dr. Robertson’s work brings together for the first time much u-seful material, 
the ideal Grammar has yet to he written. Moulton’s PrulfijonifHit, incomplete as it is, 
still retains its pre-eminent position. 


The Oxyrhynchus Papyri. Part XIII. Edited with translations and notes by 

BERXAni) P. Grenfell and Arthur S. Hunt. Pp. 235. 6 Plates. London . 

Egypt Exploration Fund, 1919. 25.?. 

The Egypt Exploration Society (to give it its new name) continues with astonishing 
regularity to produce its annual Graeco-Roman volume from the abundant treasures of 
Oxyrhynchus, and not one of these volumes fails to offer something of interest and value. 
The present one, which, like v. and xi., coiisist.s wholly of literary or theological texts, 
might be expected to show some falling off from the standard of its predecessors as the 
stock of literary papyri becomes exhausted ; but this is certainly not tlie case. It con- 
tains, indeed, no papyrus of such importance as those which restored to us the Paeans 
of Pindar, the Hellenii’a Oxi/rhijni'hin, or the Lhneufae of Sophocles, but many of the 
texts here published are of considerable value, and numerous points of great intere.st are 
raised. 

The ‘Theological ’ section is less noteworthy than in .some of the preceding volumes. 
The first text, indeed, 1594, is of interest as containing an unknown recension of Tobit, 
which throws new light on the relations of B A and ; but Tobit is not a wildly exciting 
work. More interesting is a tiny scrap of -\cts xxvi., in which the editors find traces of 
a ‘ Western ’ type of text. There is nothing specially surpri.sing in this, but the fact, 
if fact it be, is certainly deserving of attention. Some doubts, however, arise. The scrap 
is so small that most of the peculiar readings are restored, at least jmrtiallj-. The most 
obvious is that in 11. 1-3, where the editors read fv vvKT[a km rjiifpav Aarpfvei (v ij 

fXiri&i (ordinary text tv fKTfveia vvkto sat rjfifpav XarpfCw eXirifei, Cod. Gigas, Vu.'.funfrc aurfe 
ac die de-ferniunt in ape). fXTriSi certainly suggests the ‘Western’ te.xt, but it is worth 
pointing out that the confusion of 3 and f is by no means uncommon in the more illiterate 
writers, and it is not wliolly impossible that rXiriSt really stands for eXTriffi, in which case 
the ‘ Western ’ reading vanishes. It is perhaps a little unlikely that 8 for f should occur in a 
text of this character, but the fragment is really too small to determine the degree of the 
scribe’s literacy, and it will be as well not to rely too implicitly on this papyrus as evidence 
for the existence of a • Western ’ text in Egypt. 

Another fragment of the Shepherd of Hermas is a welcome addition to the MS. 
material for that work. There are some unidentified theological fragments, one of which, 
1603, a vicious attack on the fair sex, has been identified, independently, by botli Signora 
Castiglioni (Rend. E. J.rf. Lomh. di Sr. e Lett. 52, 1919, pp. 292-6) and Dr. Rendel Harris 
(Butt, of the John Byland^ Lilnnnf, 5, 1919, pp. 386-7) as part of Pseudo-Chrysostom, 
In Decoll. S. Joan. Bnpt. It is interesting, and perliaps of importance for the question 
of authenticity, to find this supposedly spurious work circulating in Egypt (whether under 
Chrysostom’s name we cannot tell) in the fifth or sixth century. 
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Among the ‘New Classical Fragments,’ which form, as usual, the cream of the 
volume, the first place is undoubtedly taken by 1604, containing dithyrambs of Pindar. 
The fragments are not extensive, but one contains fifteen linos (mostly complete or 
admitting of certain restoration) from the beginning of the dithyramb for the Thebans, 
of which the first three lines were extant as Fr. 79 a. This passage, with its description 
of the dithyramb in Olympus, is a superb example of Pindar’s genius and a really valuable 
addition to our stock of Greek poetry. The scrap of Menander’s Jilia-ovftfvos which follows 
it is too small to be of much importance, but 1606, which comes next, yields considerable 
fragments of several new speeches of Lysias ; and though these are not of very great 
moment, the first at all events, wpos 'ImtoOipaqv, dealing with the ownership of property 
seized by the Thirty Tyrants and apparently sold by them to Hippotherses, is of some 
value for the history of the period. The next papyrus contains portions of a speech on 
behalf of Lycophron which the editors doubtfully assign to Hyperides, though it is not 
part of the speech for Lycophron in the British Museum papyrus and the latter is not 
described as a or /S'. As they point out, there is nothing improbable in the supposition 
that Hyperides wrote two speeches in this case. More interesting than this is 1608, 
fragments of the Alcihmdes of Aeschines Socraticus, noteworthy as giving us a glimpse of 
Socrates through other eyes than those of Plato or Xenophon, though it must be added 
that not very much remains. Not appreciably larger are the fragments numbered 1610, 
but they are of greater value for their bearing on several matters of historical importance. 
In an elaborate introduction, a good example of the combined thoroughness and acuteness 
which distinguishes all their work, the editors make it overwhelmingly probable that 
these fragments are from the HUtories of Ephorus ; and from this conclusion important 
corollaries follow. The relation between 1610 and Diodorus proves that the latter 
followed Ephorus closely, indeed slavishly ; and this fact, while it further diminishes 
such respect as historians may have had for Diodorus, increases the value of his work, 
which may now be taken as, in general, giving us the substance of the earlier writer’s. 
In the second place, the new fragments have a bearing on the disputed question of the 
authorship both of the Hellenica Oxijrhynchia and of the fragment concerning the Ortha- 
goridae at Sicyon (P. Oxy. 1365). Its evidence does not settle anything (Lipsius, the 
chief champion of Cratippus, continues to maintain his authorship of the Hellenica 
Oxyrhynchia against it ; Beil Phil. IVoch., Oct. 4, 1919) ; but it seems, on the w’hole, 
to strengthen the case for Ephorus. 

The other new texts are of less interest, but they include a work on literary criticism 
with some new quotations and an oration on the cult of Caesar, which shows a striking 
boldness of tone. 

Among the fragments of extant works mention may be made of 1614, the first 
papyrus which the sands of Egypt, comparatively rich in specimens of his lost works, 
have given us of Pindar’s epinician odes. Comparatively late (fifth or sixth century), it 
is yet far earlier than the vellum codices, and is of some importance as showing that the 
text had not undergone any considerable change between the date of the papyrus and 
that of the vellum MSS. A small fragment of the Ajax of Sophocles (1616) gives the 
probably correct reading Moo-m for N<i<rta in 1. 699. The fragments of Theocritus, 
Idylls V., vii. and xv., in 1618, despite their bad sUte of preservation and late date (fifth 
century), are of distinct importance for the purposes of textual criticism, and the papyri 
of Herodotus (1619) and Thucydides (1620-3) are also valuable. The text of Plato, 
Pi otagnras, in 1624 is of some interest ; and that of Aeschines, In Gtesiphontem, offers 
several improvements on the text of the later MSS. and serves yet further to establish 
the superiority of the family known as A. 

It is hardly necessary to add that the editorial work is, as usual, brilliant. To an 
unrivalled skill in decipherment Messrs. Grenfell and Hunt add a thoroughness of 
research, a range of knowledge, and a rapidity of production which make their volumes 
a justified cause of pride to British scholarship. 
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Juristische Papyri ; Brklarung von Urkunden zur Einfuhrung in die 

Juristische Pap3rruskunde. By Paul M. Meyek. Pp. xx. + 380. Berlin : 

Weidmannsche Buchhandlung, 1920. M. 22. 

Prof. P. M. Meyer’s editions of papyrus texts are well known for the elaborate com- 
mentaries and wealth of references and parallels with which they are equipped : and the 
present collection of notable juristic texts will be heartily welcomed by papyrologists on 
that ground alone. It is often essential, alike for the decipherment and for the under- 
standing of a document, to compare as many papyri of the same class as possible, and if 
a text of any particular class has been edited by Prof. Meyer the knowledge that it is 
sure to be accompanied by a very comprehensive bibli(^raphy will save the student a 
great deal of research. But Prof. Meyer has not merely an exceptionally rich fund of 
bibliographical knowledge ; he is also a good decipherer and endowed with great acute- 
ness and ingenuity in the interpretation of texts ; and his explanations, if, in common 
with other people’s, they sometimes fail to maintain themselves in the light of ampler 
knowledge, are always deserving of consideration. 

It is natural to compare the new volume with the standard work of Mitteis, the 
Jurist iicher Teil of his and Wilcken’s GnmdzSiie und Chrestomathie der Papyruskunde. 
Though it inevitably covers a good deal of the same ground as Mitteis, it is planned on 
somewhat different lines, and since many important texts and monographs on legal 
questions have been published since the appearance of the earlier work, it has been 
possible to add very considerably to the material there collected. The special object of 
Meyer’s volume is, as he explains in the preface, to serve as an introduction, alike for 
jurists unacquainted with papyri and for historians and philologists, to the legal side of 
papyrology ; and it can truly be said that it will admirably answer that purpose. Clearly, 
if succinctly, expressed, and well arranged, it compresses a vast amount of information 
into a comparatively small space, and its wealth of bibliographical reference enables the 
student to follow up any subject which he desires to study more minutely. 

This single %olume may in some sort be described as a combination of the two part.s 
into which Mitteis’s work was divided. In his G-rundziige Mitteis gave a conspectus of 
the whole field of Graeco-Roman law as illustrated by the Egyptian papyri, while in the 
Chrestoniathie were collected the illustrative texts with the essential minimum of com- 
mentary. In Meyer’s book, on the contrary, the illustrative texts are, so to .say, 
imbedded in the discu.ssion of the problems dealt with. The work is divided into parts, 
as follows : Persomnrecht, Urkundemvesen. Obligntiimenrecht , Snchenrecht, Strufrecht, 
Prcr.essrecht. These parts are again subdivided into sections, and for the most part the 
sections are preceded by a brief introduction on their subject matter ; the discussion of 
details is reserved for the introductions and commentaries attached to the single texts. 
Characteristic and very commendable features of Meyer’s work are his translations of the 
Greek technical terms into the terminology of Roman law, and the very clear and helpful 
classifications of the parts and clauses of the various documents quoted. In another 
respect his practice is less worthy of approval. It is obviously advisable, in a work of 
this kind, to print the texts continuously, not preserving the line-arrangement of the 
originals ; but this makes it all the more necessary, for purposes of handy reference, to 
number the single lines as clearly as possible. Mitteis and Wilcken do this by printing 
the number of each line at the beginning ; but Meyer, abandoning this excellent practice, 
gives the number only of every fifth line, in the margin, which is far less convenient. 

It i.s hardly necessary to say that in a volume of this size the editor can give only 
a limited number of texts. Inevitably one wishes here and there for a wider range of 
illustrations ; certain subjects are felt to be inadequately treated ; and it is possible at 
times to question the selection of texts ; but the same might be said of any similar 
collection on this scale, and probably Prof. Meyer shows as great impartiality and 
judgement as can be expected. It w-as fortunate that the already famous ‘Gnomon’ 
papyrus appeared in time to be included in this volume as an appendix ; for as circum- 
stances made it necessary to publish it with only the bare minimum of annotation. 
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Prof. Meyer’s conimentaryj brief though it is, will be helpful to students of that (on the 
whole) well-preserved but none the less often puzzling text. 

There are aoine misprints, and the paper is not of the best ; but these defects are not 
to be w'ondered at in the circumstances. What is wonderful, and worthy of the highest 
praise, is the fact that amid all the difficulties of the time German scholars should be 
willing to write and German publishers to publish works of this kind, which can hope for 
no reward but the warm thanks of all students in the field of papyrology. 


Kunstschutz im Kriege. fFrom Zeitschrift fur Bildende Kuthif, August, 1919.) 

Pp. 47. Leipzig : E. A. Seemann. 

Four summary accounts of the work done by the Central Powers during the war in the 
Balkans, Asia Minor, Syria and Me.so])otamia respectively for the conservation and 
protection of archaeological sites and finds. The complete work is to consist of two 
volumes under the same title ; vol. I. will be devoted to the Western front, while the 
other embraces all other areas and will incorporate the present chapters on the 
Balkans and the Turkish Empire, where ‘ the work done was not so much 
protective measures as actual archaeological research.’ 

The publication, according to the general editor, Paul Clemen, has admittedly a 
propagandist side, but we turn to the record of archaeological work accomplished. 
In the Balkans this does not seem to have amounted to much ; H. Dragendorff 
speaks of grandiose projects for museums and excavations frustrated by the unfortunate 
incident of the Durchbruch of 1918. Similarly, in western Asia Minor, beyond some 
damage by shell-fire to the Castle of Budrum, G. Karo can only speak of the destructive 
activities of Turkish stone-robbers. On the other hand, in Syria Th. Wiegand claims to 
have succeeded in interesting that curious personage Djemal ‘the Butcher ’ in the work 
of conservation, and his report, which is by far the most solid document of the four, 
contains a long list of works inspected, repaired, or preserved from destruction. Even 
here, however, especially in the East Jordan territory, whole monuments have dis- 
appeared before the spread of cultivation. F. Sarre’s notes on Mesopotamia are rather 
a record of aspirations than of work done. The cliief value of the publication is in 
its illustrations, which include recent views of well-known monuments as well as 
reproductions of new discoveries. There are some interesting air-photographs 


Wissenschaftliche Veroffentlichungen des deutsch-tiirkischen Denk- 
malschutz-Kommandos. Herausgegeben von Theodor CViegaxd. Heft I. 
Sinai. By Theodor iei;am>. Pp. 145, viii plate.s, 141 illustrations in the text. 
Berlin and Leipzig : IV. de Gruyter & Co., 1920. 

In this imposing work we have the first instalment of an ample publication of the results 
obtained in Syria and Palestine by the German Archaeological Commissions during the 
war years, the activities of which have been .summarised under the preceding title 
A'loisGr/iiiG ita Krinje. As previously remarked, Wiegand appears to have been more 
continuously employed on archaeological work than his colleagues in other areas and he 
was alscr successful in arousing tlie interest of the Turkish and German commanders in 
his labours of conservation ; the former of these, Ahmed Djemal, he induced to write 
a preface to a picture-book w'hich appeared in 1918 under the style of Alte Denknuder 
am Stjrien. PiddAiivi and Westurahien, while the latter, General Kre.ss von Kress enstein 
actually contributes to the present work an account of the military operations in Sinai, 
which fills a third of the book. This Journal is not the place for a detailed criticism of 
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such an account ; but to the present writer, who was on the other side of the Canal, it 
seems the best thing yet written about a little-known side-campaign. 

The archaeological remains described in the remainder of the book are the ruins, 
maiidy of Byzantine date, scattered on either side of the former Turko-Egyj)tian 
boundary. Most have been described before ; there is in particular the account by 
Woolley and Lawrence in the 1914 Annual itf the Palebtine Exploration Fund. There 
is some new material, notably an interesting sanctuary on Mount Hor and some 
palaeolithic implements from Kossaima ; but on the whole we do not think that the 
Eirglish publication need shrink from compari.son. It is but fair, however, to add that 
Wiegand obviously worked under ditliculties unknown in the piping times of peace ; 
and his notes and pictures have the value of independent expert i-ecord of monuments 
upon which during every year of the war budders and roa<l-menders have laid heavy 
toll. The numerous aeroplane ])hotograi)hs are a novel feature, and to be commended. 


Archaeologische Porschungen in Albanien und Montenegro. By 

C. Praschxiker and A. Schobee. Pp. 104, 116 illustrations and a map. Vienna ; 

Alfred Holder, 1919. 

This is the eighth part of the publications of the Antiquaiian Section of the Balkan 
Commission of the Menna Al.aduinie der WU-ienschiiften. It contains an account of two 
journeys in Northern Albania, which cover the area comprised between two districts 
which have already received detailed treatment in this series (to the south the Sanjak 
of Berat, part iii, and on the north Doclea in Montenegro, part vi). The journeys were 
made in 1916, under war conditions, and the second was hampered by bad weather. 
E.xploration was naturally dithoult under such circumstances, and the writer.s coniine 
themselves largely to noting the pre.sent condition of previously known remains. On 
the first journey the route lay through Cettinje-Doclea-Meteon-Seutari-Lissos-Durazzo- 
Elbasan-Berat-Apollonia. At Lissos the site of Acrolissos was ascertained ; a long 
section is devoted to the intricate topographical prtiblems of Epidamnus-Dyrrhachium : 
and at Elbasan the late Roman enceinte was mapped. The second journey by reason of 
rain was confined to a ride along the eastern side of tlie Lake of Scutari. Of the 
numerous small finds and single objects recorded, mention may be made of a relief of 
Pan and the Nymphs from Durazzo, said to be a fourth-century Greek work, and a 
curious Hellenistic relief from Apollonia, w hich suggests the influence of the ‘ Gnatia ’ 
pottery of the opposite coast. 


Harvard Studies in Classical Philology. Vols XXVIH (1917), XXIX (1918), 

XXX (1919). Harvard University Pre.ss. 6.?. 6</. 

We summarise the contents of the various dissertations which are combined to make up 
the three latest volumes of this seiies ; — 

Vul. XXVIH. A. Philip McMahon, On the .'Second Bool, of AriAotle'.< Poeti'-^ and 
the Source of Theophi ast ut’ s Definition of Truijedu. The widely-held hyjiothesis that 
the Poetic.-< consisted originally <jf two books, the second of which, coni, lining the 
theory of comedy, has been lost since an early date, is unnecessary. The evidence is 
best explained on the theory that no second book ever existed. 

G. L. Kittridge, t'/noo’crs LoHiiii. The mediaeval idea of a Roman poet Lollius 
who had written on the Trojan Mar is due to a blundered translation tif Horace, 
Epi-itles I. 2. 

Evelyn Spring, A Studii of Expoeitivn in Greel Traijedu. Expo.sition is the art 
by which the dramatist puts his audience in po.sse.ssion of the preliminary infoimation 
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necessary for the comprehension of the action. In this art Aeschylus excels the other 
tragedians ; and in sheer technical dexterity he has been surpassed by no succeeding 
school of playwrights. 

Vol. XXIX. W. C. Greene, Plato’s View of Poetry. Plato’s special utterances on 
poetry were moulded by special interests, and he formulates no general theory on the 
poetic faculty. His belief in the ideal world, however, led him to condemn most 
contemporary poetry as being content with the reproduction of material images. 

J. VV. White and E. Cary, Collations of the MSS. of Aristophanes’ Aves, a complete 
collation of all known manuscripts. 

G. W. Robinson, Joseph Scaliger's Estimates of Aneient Authors, a collection of 
pii3.sages from Scaliger’s writings arranged alphabetically under the names of the authors 
mentioned. 

Vol. XXX. J. W. White and E. Cary, Collations of the AISS. of Aristophanes' 
Vespae, in continuation of the collation of the Birds published in the preceding volume. 

A. E. Boak, Imperial Coronation Ceremonies of the Fifth and Sixth Centuries. A 
study of the coronations of various Emperors at Constantinople from Leo I. to Justinian, 
and of the constitutional significance of the ceremonies. 

L. B. Struthers, The Rhetoriccd Structure of the Encomia if Claudius Claudian. 
A detailed analysis of Claudian ’s panegyrics, showing the care with which the division 
into eight sections in regular order is followed, as prescribed by the rhetoricians. 

C. N. Jackson, the Decree Seller in the Birds and the Professional Politicians at 
Athens, a study of the growth of the influence of rhetors in fifth-century Athens. 

E. K. Rand, louny Virgil’s Poetry, a lengthy survey of the minor poems, with the 
object of re-affirming the correctness of the tradition of Virgilian authorship. 


Giuliano L Apostata. Saggio critico con le Operette politiche e satiriche tradotte e 
commentate { = 11 Pensiero Greco, XII.). By August© Rost.a.gni. Pp. vii-|-398-}- 
Indice. Torino : Bocca, 1920. L.28. 

The latest w'ork of Mommsen was devoted to the history of the fourth and fifth 
centuries of our era, and it is on the.se centuries that the attention of scholars seems 
more and more to be concentrating : gradually the main lines of the historical develop- 
ment are becoming clearer and the unsolved problems are being more precisely formulated. 
Through the labours of Seeck and Cumont, of Bidez and Geffcken, of Maurice and 
Misson, of .-ksmus and Neumann and Schwartz w'e are coming to see the essential unity of 
that culture which was shared alike by Christian and Pagan ; we begin to realise that 
both Christian and Pagan are pouring new wine into old wineskins : we are conscious of that 
spiritual mortmain— -that dominance of an inherited tradition from which neither Pagans 
nor Christians can shake themselves free. It is this aspect of the fourth century which 
Rostagni has studied in the introduction to his new book on the Emperor Julian. It is 
because the new' thought will not adapt itself to the old forms that literature becomes 
largely imitative, that rhetoric grows ever more empty of living content, that Julian’s 
most truly original work lies in his satire, itself an expression of this fundamental 
dissonance. From the partisanship which has long used the figure of the apostate 
emperor as a stalking horse, scholars are turning to new essays in understanding, to a 
fresh attempt ^to recover from a close study of his own writings the personality and the 
purpose of Julian. Here an accurate chronology is essential— this is what makes Bidez’s 
recent papers of such importance— and in this task of reconstructing the development of 
Julian’s thought the problem of the date of the Letter to Themistius stands in the fore- 
ground. Are Geffcken and Bidte right in placing this letter in 301, or does it not rather 
date from the moment when Julian was turning from philosophy to face for the first time 
the duties of a practical administrator and soldier in the devastated provinces of Gaul ? 
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Rostagni contends forcibly in his second appendix for the latter view, and no student of 
Julian’s reign can afford to ignore his argument. It is instructive to make a careful com- 
parison of Rostagni’s translation with that of Mrs. Wright in the Loeb Library ; the 
Italian scholar has greater space for his notes than the Loeb Library can give and his 
commentary is of real service. In his translation of the fragment.^ of Julian’s polemic 
against the Galilaeans he has, I think, in several cases succes.sfully defended the MS. 
reading against the conjectural restorations of Neumann. For the English reader, at least, 
the interest of Rostagni’s book will probably lie in his picture of Julian — not primarily a 
soldier, as Barbagallo sees him, but “un teorico ” seeking to mould on a preconceived plan 
a recalcitrant world which refused to understand his aini.s— and in his treatment of the 
Letter to Themistius and of the Misopogon, for it is perhaps in this letter and in this 
satire that the Emperor has given us mo.st of his authentic .self. 

>. H. B. 


How to Observe in Archaeology. Sugge.stions for Travellers in the Near .and 

Middle East. Pp. 103. London : Printed by order of the Trustees of the British 

Museum, 1920. 2<. 6(f. 

This is a compressed manual of archaeological information of the most varied kinds, from 
the classification of fiints down to the price to pay per square foot for papyri. The 
object is explained by SirF. G. Kenyon as being ‘to provide information for the guidance 
of travellers in the Near and Middle Ea.st who are interested in antiiiuities without being 
trained archaeologists,’ and its publication is the outcome of a recommendation made by 
the Archaeological Joint Committee, a body recently established, on the initiative of the 
British Academy and at the request of tlie Foreign Office, to focus the knowledge and 
experience of British scholars and archaeologists and to place it at the disposal of the 
Government when advice or information is needed upon matters connected with 
archaeological science. 

-Cn introductory chapter by Mr. G. F. Hill, the general editor, is followed by notes 
on equipment and method by Prof. Flinders Petrie ; then come sections on Flint 
Implements, Greece Proper (J. P. Droop), Asia Minor (J. G. C. Anderson and 
J. L. Myres), Cyprus (J. L. Myres), Central and North Syria (D. G. Hogarth), Palestine 
(R. .4. S. Macalister), Egypt (W. M. Flinders Petrie), and Me.sopotamia (H. R. Hall). 
The information given aims at enabling the traveller to turn to scientific profit any 
chance discovery he may happen upon, and to recognise for himself the significance 
of potsherds or other .small objects picked up or bought. Several plates of comparative 
alphabets, pottery types, and implements are provided, and at the end abstracts are 
given of the ‘ Laws of .4ntii]uities ’ in force in the various area.s. 


Discovery in Greek Lands, A Sketch of the principal Excavations and Discoveries 
of the last Fifty Years. By F. H. Marshall. Pp. 127, 38 Plates, and Map. 
Cambridge : The University Press, 1920. S.'-. O'/, net. 

This unpretentious little work aims at giving * the general reader some idea of the 
additions made by the excavations of the past fifty years to our knowledge of Ancient 
Greece’; but we are of opinion that the specialist also will find much of interest and 
profit in so careful and accurate a survey of recent discoveries, with its detailed biblio- 
graphy and numerous illustrations of sites and finds. 

The remains discussed 'extend from the earliest period down to Roman times ; 
Mr. Mai-shall does not confine himself to mere de.scription, but freely illustrates the 
significance of the individual finds in adding to our knowledge of Greek life or art. We 
VOL. XL. Q 
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observe no mention of excavations in Cyprus later than of the Mycenaean period ; and 
some reference might be desired to the finds at such sites as Kertsh or Olbia. 
Mr. Marshall adheres strictly to his chronological limits ; we could wish for 
some account, however summary, of the considerable work done by explorers like 
Newton, for instance, whose activity lies beyond 1870. But in saying this we simply 
imply that Mr. Marshall’s work is so good that we ask for more ; may the publishers 
soon be inspired to produce a similar account of the additions made to our knowledge 
of ancient times in the western half of the Mediterranean. 


Le Culte des Heros chez les Grecs. By M. P. Foucart. Extrait des Memoires 
de I’Acadiimie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres, tome xlii. Pp. 166. Paris : 
Imprimerie Nationale, 1918. 6 fr. 20. 

In these days of anthropology and evolutionary theories, it is refreshing to turn to the 
clear-cut outlines and trenchant vigour of M. Foucart. In the present work he sketches 
the origin and nature, development and decay of the lowest class in the Greek hierarchy 
of supernatural beings, namely, the Heroes. The earliest stage of the Hero-cult he finds 
in the burial customs of the Mycenaean aristocracy : even after his death the lord was 
an object to be feared and propitiated in his tomb. As for the commonalty, they 
mattered as little in death as in life. Though the belief seems alien to the Greeks of 
Homer, who burned their dead, it persisted throughout the Dark Ages and comes into 
prominence again in the seventh century b.c., Aristomenes being the first historical 
character to be heroised. To these heroes of history or pre-history were added a number 
of others, deliberately invented, often with the connivance of the Oracles, to satisfy the 
natural desire of families to enhance the splendour of their pedigree, or of public bodies 
to secure themselves some supernatural protection. Athens held aloof from the later 
craze for heroising for several reasons — there was a glut of heroes of the prehistoric 
period ; it was contrary to the democratic instinct ; and the Eleusinian mysteries gave a 
new turn to their eschatological conceptions. The one apparent exception, Sophocles- 
Dexion, is an example of a private hero, not of a public cult. But over the rest of the 
Greek world new hero-cults were constantly coming into existence, the colonies being 
especial sinners in this respect. Finally, by the time of the Empire we find masters 
heroising their slaves, pious citizens heroising themselves, and public bodies heroising 
dead infants as a mark of respect to the sorrowing parents. 


Hellenistic Sculpture. By Guy Dickixs, sometime Lecturer and Fellow of St. 
John’s College, Oxford, and Lecturer in Classical Archaeology in the Lniversity of 
Oxford. With a Preface by Pi-ofessor Percy G.vrdner. Pp. xiv. -f 99. Oxford : 
Clarendon Press, 1920. Ift'. net. 

This volume is not only a monument to a scholar whose death is a great loss to classical 
archaeology in England, but also a serious and suggestive contribution to our knowledge 
of Hellenistic art. It might well seem that into .so short a space— less than 100 pages of 
large print— it would be impossible to compress any adequate discus.sion of the numerous 
and complicated questions involved. Dickins would doubtless have worked out many of 
the problems in more detail had he lived ; but what he has given us suffices in many cases 
to indicate theii- solution, and his soundness and sobriety of judgment are joined to a 
real insight into the artistic character of the various schools. 

Dickins challenges from the first the attribution of decadence to Hellenistic art 
except as regards the schools of the mainland, to which Pliny’s well-known .saying. 
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‘cessavit deinde ars’ (296 b.c.), may well apply. But the great and flourisliing schools of 
Perganion, Alexandria, and Rhodes are tlie true representatire.s of the Hellenic tradition. 
The book is mainly devoted to a study of their attainments and the distinctions between 
them. Beginning with the Pergamene, Dickins tries to reconstitute its character before 
the, well-known monuments of the victories over the Gauls, and traces a mixed influence 
of Praxiteles and Scopas in its sensual and ecstatic <(ualities. He rightly attributes, in 
this connexion, the crouching Aphrodite to a Daedalus of Bithynia, not to Daedalus of 
Sicyon ; but has overlooked M. Th. Reinach’s proof, in L'Histnire par lea Mommies, that 
the true reading in Pliny is Daedalses, a Bithynian name. But for all the softne.ss of 
surface modelling, it is noted that the Pergamenes tend ‘always towards clear cutting of 
hair and features, while the Alexandrines preferred an impressionist smoothing away of 
all sharp edges.’ 

This quality of a liquidly transparent surface, the Italian luorbide-t. ‘the face seen 
almost through a slight haze,’ is taken by Dickins as a test of Alexandrian work ; 
examples are seen in the new Aphrodite from Cyrene, in the girl’s head from Chios in 
Boston, and in the Kubuleus and Inopus heads. These fall into their proper place, not 
as Praxitelean originals, for which some of them have been claimed, but as a peculiar 
development of a school derived from Athens. The whole group of works, which has 
hitherto been very puzzling, certainly seems better explained than on any previous 
hypothesis. One is reminded here of M. Perrot’s criticism of Egyptian sculpture : ‘ The 
Egyptian,’ he .says, ‘seems to see the human body through a tine veil, which hides from 
his view all accidents of surface and all unessential features.’ It is at least a curious 
coincidence that a .similar tendency should occur in the Alexandrian branch of Greek art. 

The question of the so-caUed Hellenistic reliefs is discussed, and Dickins’s con- 
clusions will probably meet w ith general approval. He attributes the pastoral reliefs to 
Alexandria, the mythological to Rhodes, and the intimate and domestic scenes to 
Perganion, while, of course, admitting considerable modifications in their adoption 
at Rome. 

The Rhodian School, with its Lysippean traditions and its well-known groups, is 
also considered, and works like the Jason and the Borghese warrior assigned to it. The 
Subiaco boy, with its wonderful softness of modelling, seems strangely misplaced here. 
As to the Victory of Samothrace, Dickins surely goea too far in asserting that ‘ the statue 
has no connexion with the coin ’ of Demetrius Poliorcetes. The diflference does not seem 
more than can easily be explained, and the coincidence would be strange indeed if there 
were no connexion. To judge from photographs, the figure on the coin has a high girdle 
like the statue, not a low one, as Dickins states, nor does the position of the right 
shoulder of the statue seem to make a trumpet impossible. 

Incidentally, many well-known w orks are assigned to their proper relations ; instances 
are to be seen in the Capitoline Aphrodite, as intermediate between the Cnidian and the 
Venus dei Medici ; or the Aphrodite of Melos in relation to the many other instances of 
the half-draped type. 

There are many details which require further discussion before any final conclusions 
can be reached. But Dickins has done a great service by laying down the broad lines of 
development of Hellenistic art. The illustrations are well repnaluced and well chosen, 
and serve to enable any reader to follow' nio,st of the discus.sion in the text. 


The ‘Birds’ of Aristophanes. By E. G. Harman. Pp. viii. -p IJ."). London: 
Arnold, 1920. 10s. 6d. 

This book belongs to a numercms class of commentaries on the Birds which set out to 
discover an undercurrent of political homily beneath the apparent exuberance of 
non.sense in the play. The pre.sent variation on this theme assumes that the awfToi 
to whom Aristophanes’ sous-eatendus conveyed their meaning were the ‘ better-class ’ 
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Athenians, who sighed for a return of the constitution of Cleisthenes. These, so 
Mr. Harman suggests, would read in the blockade of the ‘ gods ’ by the ‘ birds ’ a scheme 
of Alcibiades for the conversion of the Athenian expeditionary force in Sicily into an 
anti-demociatic armada, and the seizure of Sicily as a base for the reduction of Athens. 

It is impossible to prove or disprove in set terms the thesis maintained by Mr. 
Harman’s school, for it must remain a matter of personal taste whether we prefer to 
take the Birds at its face value or explain it away as an allegory. But in the latter case 
we have a right to expect that the allegory should be apposite and telling. Mr. Harman’s 
interpretations seldom fulhl these reiiuirements. To take two instances : in 1. 173 sqq. 
the TToXof ‘ through which everything passes ’ is equated with Sicily as the prospective 
centre of the world's trade. Surely this does exces.sive violence to the economic map of 
the fifth century. In 1. 660 sqq. the olive tree which is to serve as the birds’ temple is 
identified with the sacred olive on the .Acropolis, ‘ where the Areopagus, the seat of 
ooveruraent in old days, was situated.’ But the Areopagus and the Acropolis are quite 
distinct hills. The most serious objections to Mr. Harman’s theory, however, are based 
on broader o-rounds. As the author himself admits, Aristophanes’ sympathies were with 
the moderate, not with the extreme oligarchs ; but this party would certainly not have 
countenanced a reduction of the democracy by a ‘ Melian famine.’ And supposing that 
such a scheme had been afoot in 415-4 n.c., there is no tangible evidence that Alcibiades 
favoured it, or that the expeditionary force would have lent itself to an anti-democratic 
enterprise. Mr. Harman’s allegory therefore leads to nothing. 

A word of praise is due to the introductory chapters, which contain a shrewd and 
well-balanced account of political conditions in Athens in the fifth century. 


The Hittites. Schweich Lectures for 1918. By A. E. Cowley. Pp. 94, 34 Illustra- 
tions. London : H. MUford, 1920. 6.s. net. 

Of these three lectures the first two sum up, with extreme caution, what evidence was 
available up to the end of the War about the Hattie people, Hittite civilisation, and 
especially the languages spoken in the Hittite area. The third lecture is devoted to an 
essay in decipherment of the hieroglyphic script used by Hittite peoples, w-hether in the 
full pictographic style or in the conventionalised linear style. Here again Dr. Cowley 
shows great caution, claiming certainty for hardly any character-value, and making no 
attempt to suggest values for more than a very small proportion of the known signs, 
much less to interpret the few' words conjecturally deciphered or dogmatise about the 
nature of the language or languages to which they may appertain. The lecture is very 
valuable for its deinon.stration of the uncertainty which still besets even the most 
rudimentary interpretation of Hittite inscriptions, and the folly of basing any historical 
inferences on even proper names said to occur in them. In the second lecture the less 
desperate, but still most obscure, problem of the interpretation of Hittite documents in 
a known script, the .Akkadian cuneiform, but in seven or eight languages or dialects, all 
of most doubtful affinities, is stated. Like Sayce, Dr. Cowley declines to endorse 
Hrozny’s confident discovery that the main native Cappadocian language is akin to Old 
Latin. Till that contention provides rea.sonable explanations of the Cappadocian 
words whose signification we know from the lexicographical tablets of Boghazkeui, he 
turns it down. And, indeed, he could hardly do otherwise. 

Dr. Cowley does not enter into any Hittite question in which the Eastern influences 
upon archaic Greek art are involved ; but he throws out the hint that Lydian language 
and culture may prove to be intimately connected with the Hattie — more intimately 
indeed than the intermediate Phrygian. For further light on these intere.sting ([uestions 
we have to wait, with what patience we may, for the resumption of the American 
excavations at Sardes, and perhaps for a revised publication of the Lydian inscriptions 
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already discovered. The whole subject of the Asianic people.? and their culture, both 
early and late, is one that calls for elucidation, and there is room for any number of 
workers. Meanwhile, nothing better can be done than take stock of the known and 
the unknown to date ; and this, in regard to what was probably the most important of 
all the Asianic cultures, the Schweich lecturer for 1918 has done conveniently for us. 


‘ Pheniciens.' Essai de Contribution a I'Histoire authpie de la Mediterranee. Par 
C. Autkan. Pp. 146. Paris : Paid Geuthner, 1920. .‘50 fr. 

When the Greeks of the classical age spoke of ‘ Phoenicians ’ as their schoolmasters 
in letters, art, and the higher civilization generally, they did nut mean (though they 
were by no means clear on the point) the huckstering .Semitic race of their own day, 
but an elder people that had once held Tyre and Sidon. This was not Semitic but 
Caucasian, and from it were derived all tho.se foreign names of gods and the like 
in which Hellenism abounded. From it too was derived the great gift of Miiioan- 
Mycenaean culture. This people was really the Carian, or Caro-Lelegian, once spread 
over mainland Greece and the Isles, but .surviving, as a recognisable entity of classical 
times, only in south-western Asia. Such is Mon.sieur Autran’s bold contention. He 
admits a porfi pris at the outset. Gnly certain stocks, says he, have proved themselves 
dynamic in civilisation. The Semitic is not one of these. The Cauca.sian is. Ertjo a race 
which the Greeks acknowledged for masters in culture cannot have been the former, and 
it is long odds it was the latter. Having posed his hypothesi.s he finds no difficulty in 
fortifying it by appeals to philology and Greek tradition, and to a less extent, archaeology. 
In the last science he acknowledges less competence, and confines himself to iiuotation of 
others, chietly to produce a negative result. That is, he does not attempt much more 
than a demonstration of the poor quality of the work of the historical Phoenicians, as 
illustrated by discoveries in Syria, and especially in Punic Africa. But m the domain of 
Oriental Philology he makes great play. Claiming an aciiuaintance of twenty years' 
standing with most of the tongues spoken in antiquity from India to the Mediterranean, 
he subjects all the usually accepted .Semitic elements in Greek god-names, etc., etc., to 
drastic destructive criticism ; and, sweeping all the dust-heap, he points to an immense 
residuum of unexplained foreign words and things, which are not Semitic any more 
than Greek, but are, he is sure, Caucasian. Nor does he find greater difficulty in culling 
from Greek tradition any amount of confirmation in the shape of identification of 
‘Phoenicians’ with Carians, Carian production of arts, crafts, etc., usually regarded as 
Phoenician, Carian penetration to all the regions in which the Syrian traders aie said 
to have found their markets ; and so forth. It is not quite clear whether he credits the 
Caro-Leleges with having been actual Cretans and responsible for the invention and 
practice from the first of Minoan culture. If he means that, he will have difficulties with 
the very tradition on which he relies, for Herodotu.s, Thucydides, and Strabo— a strono 
combination— .agree to distingui.sh the Caro-Leleges from the Cretans, while they 
testify to intimate coutacc between the two peoples. But, whether or no, he certainly 
means that the Aegean torch was passed on to and by the Carian folk, and that much of 
what has survived to us of Minoan-Mycenaean art was its work. Thu.s, with the notable 
difference that he is anti-Semite, does AI. Autran revive the contention of Helbig that 
‘ Phoenicians ' were the authors of the civilisation called Mycenaean ! 

Whatever be thought of the purpose and main contention of this Essay, there is no 
denying the learning and the industry that have gone to the making of it : and 
irrespective of agreement or disagreement, it will be found a mine of evidence and full of 
suggestion. Nor has it been written in vain if it brings once more to the front the very 
great part which undoubtedly the Caro-LelegUns did play in the evolution of Helleiiisni. 
The most interesting and at the same time most obscure chapter in .Aegean history concerns 
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that people or peoples. It was Caro-Lelegian civilisation which occupied the west coast 
of Asia Minor before the Hellenic and made the rapid growth of Ionian culture possible. 
Carians were in the Black Sea and the Egyptian Delta before (rreeks ; and though they 
unquestionably were not the authors of Minoan culture, they seem to have been the first 
heirs of it. Does not Herodotus tell us that the Cretans them.selves spoke of the Carians 
as the most famous people of the olden time ? 


L’Art greco-buddhique du Gandhara. By A. Pol'cher. Vol. II., Premier 
Fascicule. Pp. 400, 4 plates, 175 illustrations in the test. Paris : E. Leroux, 
1918. 25s. 

The first volume of this masterly work on the Buddhist art of North-West India received 
notice in the pages of this Journal as far back as 1907, and compri.sed descriptions of the 
buildings and bas-reliefs and the interpretation of the latter in the light of the Buddhist 
literary traditions. We now welcome the first part of volume two, containing an account 
of the statues. But it is much more than its title implies ; it is an entire system of 
Buddhist iconography, comprising both relief work and statuary. Herein lies the 
feature which makes this part even more interesting than the former volume to the 
purely Occidental scholar, that the writer, in identifying the plastic types, traces and 
analyses more fully than previously the influence exercised upon these types by the 
Graeco-Roman models in their strange environment. To give an instance ; according to 
all literary tradition, Buddha should be represented with shorn head as a tonsured monk ; 
but in the art of Gandhara his type has been treated by a craftsman whose hand had 
been trained to carve Western types of deities, and so to the end Buddha retains the 
w.aved locks and crobi/los of a fourth-century .Apollo. Yet in all save plastic type, 
M. Foucher bids us remark the complete subservience of the Graeco-Roman influences 
to Oriental religious ideas and conceptions ; the vigorously-treated Lysippean Heracles in 
Lahore (Fig. 325), for example, is no Heracles but a ‘Yaksha,’ and similarly the 
Athena (of Fig. 342) is no Greek deity but simply another type of the more ambiguous 
Indian lady figured alongside. In this connexion rises a point of numismatic interest • 
on the series of Graeco-Indian coins, the deities admittedly begin as purely Hellenic in 
type and end as purely Indian ; are they not Indian deities, even from the first ? We 
await with interest the final part of this admirable work, in which M. Foucher will 
resume his conclusions on the history and sub.se(juent influence of this far-flung ripple of 
the art of Greece. 


The Cemetery of Pachyammos, Crete. By Rich.xrh B. Se.xoer. Pp :5o 
21 Plates. University of Pennsylvania Museum ; Anthropological Publicatirms’ 
Vol. \TI., No. 1. Philadelphia ; 1916. " ’ 

Mr. R. B. Seager continues his useful publications of his excavations in the isthmus of 
Hierapetra, in Crete. He has regularly kept us up-to-date with regard to the results 
of his work. The present number of the ‘Pennsylvania Mu.seum Anthropolocrical 
Publications' contains the records of excavations carried on in 1914 in a Minoan 
cemetery revealed on the beach at Pachyammos, the sni.all harbour on the north \oaat 
of the isthmus, by a great storm in the previous year. The work furnished additional 
proof of the great subsidence which has taken place since Minoan times alona this r.srt 
of the coast. ‘ Fully half the burial jars were found standing in sea-water and it 
seems hardly probable that this was the case at the time of interment ’ The cemetery 
originally stood no doubt near the edge of a low cliff overlooking the sea at this point and 
the ground has since sunk, carry ing with it the burials below the modern sea level The 
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island of Mochlo.s, not far off, was in Minoan days not an island at all but a peninsula, joined 
to the land by a small isthmus, on either side of which was a harbour. And on the 
larger isle of Pseira, off the coast, which of course was always an island, the houses 
of the ancient town descend from the liUl into the sea, and from a boat one can look 
down into the dwellings of the Minoan inhabitants. 

‘ The cemetery seems to have continued in use from very early times down to the 
L.M. I. period. The discovery of child burials in E.M. III. pots, a small oval larnax of 
apparently the same date, and a few stone vases of the early type sufficed to show that 
the first burials were contemporary with those discovered at Mochlos, Pseira, and the 
Gournia cemetery at Sphoungaras. ’ But ‘ whereas at Mochlos and Pseira the greater 
number of graves dated from the E.M. period, here the M.M. I., M.M. III., and early 
L.M. I. periods play the most important part in the history of the cemetery.’ As at 
Sphoungaras, and in contrast to Mochlos and Pseira, the paucity of small objects found 
with the dead is notable ; the majority of burial jars containing nothing but fragmentary 
human remains. No seal-stones were found. Mr. Seager gives some admirable repro- 
ductions of the best burial jars, which add many tine examples of Minoan ceramic 
decoration to the great number already known. The jar with the shoal of dolphins 
(Plate XIV.) is very tine, and Mr. Seager with it publishes, by permission of Sir Arthur 
Evans, who has not yet published it him.self, the splendid fresco of dolphins and fish 
found in the Palace of Knossns. Both are of the M.M. III. period. Another good 
dolphin vase, of the transition from M.M. III. to L.M. I., is published in colour on 
Plate IX. Of all the vases published in the twenty-one plates the photographs and 
colour reproductions are excellent. 

A notable feature of the necropolis is the evidence of the disregard of the Minoans 
for the graves of their forebears that it shows. Earlier interments were ruthlessly broken 
up and shoved out of the way to make room for new ones. The burials were primary, 
that is to say, the bodies were placed in the jar soon after death and left there, trussed 
up in a sitting position. They were put into the jars head downwards, and the jar was 
then placed on the ground bottom up. All the jars are small, and considerable force 
must have been u.sed to cram the bodies into them. Secondhand or broken jars were 
often considered good enough for the dead. There was apparently no mark above 
ground of the existence of a cemetery. 

We gain an interesting insight into the burial customs of the lesser folk of Minoan 
days from this e.xcavation, and on this account it is w'orthy of special remark. 

H. H. 


Hittite Seals, with particular reference to the Ashmolean Collection. 

By D. G. Hooakth. Pp. 108, folio, 10 plates, 115 text- illustrations. Oxford : The 

L^niversity Press, 1920. £3 13s. fid. 

Mr. Hogarth in this handsomely printed and illustrated volume has published the 
remarkable collection of Hittite or Syro-Cappadocian .seals in the Ashmolean Museum, 
which he has made the most important in existence. In the ten photographic plates at 
the end of the book 335 seals of this collection are finely reproduced, and in the text 
115 other examples are illustrated, chiefly from the British Museum collection. We 
have now for the first time an adequate publication of these interesting monuments of 
the early art of Asia Minor and Northern Syria, with an illuminating commentary by 
Mr. Hogarth, which in many respects throws new light upon various debated questions 
as to the meaning of their engraved designs and as to their date. With regard to their 
origin there is no question at issue. They are what Mr. Hogarth shortly calls ‘ the 
Hittite Glyptic,’ the glyptic art of the remarkable early people of Anatolia and Northern 
Syria which has been conclusively identified with the Kheta or Khatti of the Egyptians 
and Mesopotamians, the ‘ Children of Heth ’ or Hittites of the Bible, whose remarkable 
monuments from Boghaz Keui, Yasili Kaya, Euyuk, Carchemish, and elsewhere, with 
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their peculiar hieroglyphic inscriptions, have recently been republished in a handy form 
in Dr. A. E. Cowley’s Schweich Lectures for 1918. The Hittite hieroglyphs not seldom 
appear upon the seals, and the whole /acie-s of their designs demonstrably belongs to the 
same art as the greater monuments associated with the Hittites. They show also, as was 
to be expected, many points of contact with Minoan glyptic art on the one side and with 
Babylonian on the other, nor in the later examples are Egyptian influences indiscernible. 
The existence, which is now certain, of a Semitic Babylonian populatif)n in the cis- 
Taurus region (.the district of Argaeus and Caesarea Mazaca, the modern Kaisariyeh), as 
early as the time of the Dynasty of Ur ‘of the Chaldees,' about 2,500 B.c., which was later 
extinguished, no doubt by the Hittites, gives us the reason of the strong Babylonian 
elements in Hittite glyptic. Mr. Hogarth also makes several interesting references to 
the hypothetical Minoan-Hittite MisMunst of the Eastern Keftians of Cilicia, where, in 
all probability, the land of Alashiya so often mentioned in the Egyptian imscriptions and 
in the cuneiform Tell-el-Amarna letters is to be placed. And this mi.xed art is closely 
connected with the early art of Cyprus, where from the fifteenth or fourteenth century B c. 
onwards we see occidental and oriental artistic elements always contending for the 
mastery. One speaks of this presumably Cilician art .as hypothetical, because no ex- 
cavations have as yet been carried out in Cilicia which would give us archaeological 
authority for so de.scribing it. There can, however, be little doubt that, if ever in the 
future excavations are made, presumably now under French auspices, in Cilicia, the sti-ata 
of the later Bronze Age will yield the characteristic seals, ivory carvings, and other 
objects, hitherto found chiefly in Syria, in Cyprus or in Egypt, which are on many cogent 
grounds to be assigned to Cilicia a.s their place of origin. To distinguish the products of 
this mixed art from those of the fine Hittite .style is a study of the greatest interest, and it 
is to be hoped that Mr. Hogarth will later on publish a study of the works of the 
presumed Cilician style, to which many of the supposed Minoan objects discovered in 
Cyprus and in Egypt should in reality belong. So far as the genuinely Hittite art is 
concerned, he has in this commentary on the seals written a most useful study of its 
characteri.stics as revealed in the domain of smaller objects, and his chapter on the 
‘ Dating and Local Origin’ of the seals fuinishes conclusive arguments for the dating 
of the larger monuments, which will commend themselves to all who understand matters 
of artistic style, and do nc>t need the authority of an inscription to tell them the 
approximate date of an ancient work of art. H. H. 


L’HeUenisme primitif de la Macedoine prouvd par la Numismatique et 

TOr du Pangee. Par J. N. Svoronos. Pp. 262, wuth 19 Plates and Map, 

no Index. Paris : Leroux ; Athens ■ Eleftheroudakis. 1919, 

One of the chief faults of this book i.s apparent in its title. If the author had realised 
that to demonstrate the Hellenic character of the population inhabitin'^ North-Eastern 
Macedonia two thousand years ago does' not assist the solution of present-day political 
problems he might have produced a more .scientific work. This is not to say that the 
book is mere propaganda ; there is too much special pleading ; conclusions based on far 
too slender grounds are continually used as springboards for further plunges ■ but if the 
reader will persevere to the end of the book in spite of its haphazard artangement and 
too numerous wrong references he wdll find that his ideas have had a thorough shake up 
and that several attributions which he had hitherto accepted without question are none 
too well grounded. 

The work falls into two parts : in the first (of which the substance has already 
appeared in the Journal Internntw.wl d' A ,che„h:,,U Nu wismuffipo- for 1913), the author 
takes the series of archaic silver coins recognised by numismatists generally as bein.r of 
Thraco-Macedonian origin— some of them inscribed with the names of more or less 
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known tribes — adds to them several more on grounds of type, fabric or symbol, and 
attempts to assign them to various Paeonian tribes or Hellenic cities whose position he 
proceeds to locate in the districts between the Axius and the Nestus. In the second part 
he sets himself to identify the gold coinage which he thinks must have been struck in 
these same districts in view of the rich gold mines which they contain, and this leads him 
to transfer thither much of the primitive electrum coinage hitherto given to Ionia and 
notably the so-called lonian-revolt issues. 

In the first part the symbols on which M. Svoronos relies as evidence of Paeonian 
origin are two ; a lotiform flower (the Pangaean rose ?), and a disk sometimes floral, 
sometimes solar. But though the appearance of either of these two symbols on a coin 
suggests at once that it may have been struck in Macedonia, it is by no means conclusive 
evidence ; for instance there is a typical ‘ Pangaean ’ rose as symbol on an archaic coin of 
Larissa in Thessaly (B.lVl.C. No. 6) and an equally typical disk symbol on a coin of 
Idalium with the type of the sphinx (B.M.C. 2-i). So typical indeed is the latter that 
M. Svoronos apparently regards the coin as Macedonian (see his PI. XVII. 13), but its 
Cypriote origin is beyond dispute as apart from rpiestions of type and fabric all the three 
coins of this class in the B.M. were found at Dali itself. The general method adopted is 
interesting, but should also be handled with far more caution than is here employed. 
The author supposes that the boundaries of the prefectures into which the country was 
divided under Turkish rule, drawn as they were along physical and economic lines, 
are traditional, and outline what must always have been hreal units inhabited by tribes 
or tribal groups. He then takes such coins as bear ethnic in.scriptions and with pio- 
venaiice as a pointer, eked out by the scanty literary evidence, he searches the map for a 
modern place name which may conceal the classical ethnic. Thus the Derrones are 
located (probably with justice! near Lake Doiran, the Tynteni near Tsintsos and so on. 
With two or three points thus fixed to his satisfaction the rest follows easily— the 
more so perhaps as the bulk of the coinage is uninscribed. Arguing in turn from 
analogy of type, symbol and weight standard, he distributes the remaining coins among 
tribes whose location he attempts with more or less success. We may admire the 
dexterity witli which the juggler keeps so many balls in the air at the same time and his 
address in throwing up another to distract our attention directly one falls to the ground, 
but there the matter ends as regards the majority of the attributions. The cautious 
numismatist must still be c(.mtent to class the bulk of these coins under the vaguer title 
of Thraco-Macedonian. Incidentally, however, many interesting points are raised of which 
only a few can be taken here. The attribution of the hitherto uncertain coins with the 
sphinx type and legend AS . . to Assorus is tempting and will probably find accej)tance : 
it is a curious coincidence that there was an important cult of .\rtemis at Assorus just as 
there was at Perge, one of the very few other places which used the sphinx type. The 
octadrachms of the Derronian group with Pegasus for reverse type and a legend hitherto 
regarded as blundered, are ascribed with con.sider.ible likelihood to the Laeaei, a tribe 
mentioned by Thucydides, and the didrachms with the goat type hitherto attributed on 
insufficient grounds to Aegae are attributed to the same group on the streniith of the 
monograms AE (Derrones) and A A (Lae.aei). The latter attribution is, however, not 
without difficulty, for the goat-type coins of the Laeaei, although witimut reverse tyjie and 
therefore earlier, are of better style than their octadrachms. M. Svoronos holds that 
there was no regal Macedonian coinage before Alexander I. and assumes (which i.s more 
doubtful) that the kings allowed no city of theirs to exercise a right which they did not 
use themselves. We have seen how he deals with the coins formerly given to Aeoae but 
he has also to find a new home for those bearing the ethnic I X N A 1 0 N hitherto assigned 
to that Ichnae on the Thermaic Gulf. Now Stephanus mentions an Ichnae in Eastern 
Macedonia and the author assigns the coins in question to this city, which he locates 
at Zichna (ts Txms), east of the Strymon, justly remarking that both the types and the 
high weight of the coins find their closest analogies in the coins of the neighbourino 
Edones and Orrescii. Before leaving the first part it may be remarked that the'leoend o1 
the coins with the sow and boar types (PI. XVI . 43 and 50), on strength of which these 
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pieces have been assigned to Methone, is in the one case highly problematic and in the 
other non-existent, and that the attribution to Siris of the series with the type of 
the horse-Silenus and nymph, formerly given to Lete, breaks down for a simOar reason, 
for while their legend, whatever it may be, does not look like A E T A I 01, still less does 
it resemble SI PI NON. 

The same general criticism applies when M. Svoronos in his second part attacks 
the question — Are there early gold or electrum coins assignable to Macedonia ? He makes 
such large claims that in pure irritation we are apt to negative them all. His view 
that the electrum coinage currently assigned to the Ionian revolt was in reality struck in 
the districts round Myrcinus under Milesian intluence has already been dealt with 
in a review by Mr. Hill in the Xtimismatir Chronicle (1919, p. .313) and need not be further 
discussed here except to say that the procennnce of the coins is overwhelmingly Ionian. 
.Some of the other attributions, however, require more serious consideration. There are 
three lines of argument that may be followed, the argument from style and fabric, 
from type and from prorenonce. The first and e.specially the question of fabric is 
here ignored ; all the certain Thraco-Macedonian silver coins without reverse type have a 
■shallow incuse square set in a noticeably Hat field, the majority of electrum coins on the 
contrary have a comparatively deep incuse in a rough field, and the other evidence would 
have to be very strong before we could accept a common place of origin for two such 
different fabrics. There are, however, certain electrum coins with a flat reverse fabric and 
.some of these may well be Macedonian. For e.xamplo, the st.ater at Munich with 
the grilfin’s head type and the hitherto unexplained inscription 1 1 0 ? (here PI. XV. 1), 
formerly given to Teos, is connected by M. Svoronos with the heavy pieces of the griffin 
type (already recognised by von Fritze as not belonging to Abdera) and temptingly 
assigned to the Dii, Again the type of the electrum coins with the goose and lizard is so 
exceptional that it is almost impossible to septtrate it from the silver Thraco-Macedonian 
coins of the same type and their proi-emoic? seems generally Macedonian. The same may 
be said of the electrum pieces with the curious type of the quartered cube (here explained 
as an ingot) and in so far the claim that they are Macedonian may be provisionally 
accepted. Provenance indeed must in the end be the chief argument in such attributions 
if only sufficient evidence is forthcoming, and it may therefore be worth while to give the 
results of an examination from this point of view of some of the coins in the British 
Museum assigned by M. Svoronos to Macedonia. Of eight examples of the pieces with 
the solar di.sk in various forms Hiere PI. XVI. 6-8, 25 etc.) two are known to have been 
found in Asia Minor, one was brought from Smyrna, two came with parcels of other coins 
from Asia Minor, two came from collections formed mainly in Smyrna, while the pro- 
venance of the remaining one is quite uncertain. They therefore seem to be Asiatic, though 
as f.'ir as fabric goes .some of them might be Macedonian. The electrum staters with the 
gorgoneion type are brought by M. Svoronos into connexion with the silver coins usually 
given to Xeapolis Datenon, but of the two examples known, that in the Waddington 
Collection was found in the Dardanelles and the other came to the British Museum in a 
parcel of other Asiatic coins. Apart from this the electrum pieces have a reverse type 
which the silver have not, and their styles are quite different. Again, of the two pieces 
with the Pegasus type (PI. XV. 26) the one whose procenance is known came direct from 
Smyrna, and in any case the fabric seems typically Asiatic. To proceed would be to turn 
a review into an article, but enough has been .said to indicate that while M. Svoronos’ 
exuberance should be heavily discounted it should not blind us to the suwoestiveness 
of many of his conclusions and in particular to the case he makes againsPthose who 
would assign all electrum coinage without exception to Asia Minor. 
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Delphi. By Prederik Pottlses. Translated by G. C. Richards, with a Preface 
by Percy Gardner. Pp. xi + 338, with 164 illustrations in the text. London : 
Gydendal, 1920. 21s. net. 

As Professor Gardner observes in his introduction, it is not easy for the English 
scholar, who does nob happen to be an archaeological expert, to form any idea of the 
additions made to our knowledge of ancient life and art by the recent excavations on the 
sites of the centres of Greek life. The official publications are bulky, expensive and 
often as yet incomplete ; and other sources of information are scattered up and down 
in many tongues and many learned journals. Athens and the prehistoric sites form an 
exception, but Delos, Olympia, Delphi, Miletus and many other sites remain in con- 
sequence very imperfectly known. To take for instance Delphi, the subject of the 
present work : all the world knows the Charioteer and perhaps the Agias ; but to obtain 
any idea of the site as a whole would be a task involving much laborious research ; 
the only detailed account in English we can recall at the moment is that given in the 
notes of Frazer’s Pniisanius ; and this is mainly topographical and contains no illus- 
trations. 

As far as one site is concerned, the present work worthily fills the gap. First 
come introductory chapters dealing with the cult of Apollo, the oracle and the part 
played by Delphi in Greek history, then in chronological order and with ample 
illustrations the principal remains are described, the conflicting theories as to identifica- 
tion or chronology briefly discussed and their contributions to our knowledge of art 
illustrated. No better hand could have been found to write such a book than that 
of M. Poulsen, the learned keeper of the Ny-Carlsberg Collection at Copenhagen : 
he knows his site thoroughly and has the advantage of utilising hitherto unpublished 
miiterial of his master, the veteran excavator, M. Homolle. Perhaps the best part of 
the book is the controversial, where conflicting theories are exposed with admirable 
lucidity and brevity, and judgment passed upon them in no uncertain terms ; the 
unfortunate Pomtow comes in for especiafly severe castigation in this respect. The book 
was written originally in Danish in 1919 ; the translator, Mr. G. C. Richards, has 
admirably preserved the nervous force and crisp style of the original. The illustrations 
are excellent. 


Orpheus : Eine religionsgeschichtliche Untersuchung. By Otto Kern, with a supple- 
ment by Joseph Stbzygowski. Pp. 69, with portrait and two plates. Berlin : 
Weidmann, 1920. M. 5. 

Four essays apparently forming part of a Festschrift offered to Carl Robert by his pupils. 
The first part is a re-examination of the legend of Orpheus in literature, leading to 
the conclusion that the figure of Orpheus, as the fountain-head of the Orphic sect, is 
of much later appearance in Greek religion than has been supposed. The Orphic 
Theogony is next examined in comparison with the other Theogonies ; its main 
difference in contrast with, c.y., the Hesiodic system, is its moralising tendency. The 
third essay deals with the well-known Orphic myth of the death of Zagreus and the 
part played by the ‘ ChUd ’ in the Greek mystery-religions. 

The fourth essay is an independent production by Strzygowski entitled Orpheus— und 
cerwandte Iranische Bilder, and is illustrated by two plates. The type of Orpheus in art 
is one of a cycle of representations of the Good Shepherd in the midst of his flock, and 
this cycle should be traced back through Christian and Clas.sical art to Persia and to 
Mazdean influences. 
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L’Arm^nie entre Byzance et ITslam depuis la Conquete Arabe jusqu’en 

886. Par J. Laurent. (Bibliotheque des Ecole.s franQaises d’Athenes et de Rome, 

Fa.sc. 117.) Pp. 398, 1 m.ap. ■ Paris : Fontemoing et Cie, 1919. 20 fr. 

This is the first part of what promises to be a mo.st exhaustive study of the mediaeval 
history of Armenia by a French scholar whose profound knowledge of the sources renders 
him most competent to do it. This volume covers the period from the Arab conquest in 
the seventh century to the revival of the Armenian monarchy under Ashot in the ninth. 
The position of Armenia in this period between the Byzantine and Arab empires was an 
interesting one. By the treaty of 653 a.d. the Armenians became nominally vassals of 
the Caliph but retained so much of their feudal liberties, and especially religious freedom, 
that in spite of the presence of .\rab governors they had practical autonomy. Byzantium, 
on the other hand, never gave up its claim to suzerainty. Neither the Bj'zantine emperor 
nor the Caliph had much affection for this turbulent people, but they recognised the 
importance of having them as a bulwark on the frontier. The Arabs could not risk 
throwing Armenia entirely on the side of the Greeks, while the Emperor felt that a 
strong Armenia was a defence to the Bosphorus. The Armenians, however, neither 
agreed among themselves nor with their neighbours, so that autonomj' did not become 
independence while the Aral} empire flourished. By the middle of the ninth century, 
however, the Abbasid C'aliphate was tottering ; a strong Emperor had ascended the 
throne of Constantinople in Basil the Macedonian (really of Armenian origin) and was 
turning his attention eastwards. 

Armenia was then courted by the Caliph, who allowed her to choose her own 
governors, and by the Emperor, who opportunely discovered the virtues of St. Gregory 
and found in Constantinople relics of him and of other Armenian saints. Armenia might 
hate at once derived considerable advantage from the situation had she been united, but 
for twenty years the intrigues of Arabs and Byzantines postponed the success of the 
efforts of the able if not over-scrupulous prince Ashot Bagratuni to consolidate Armenia. 
It was not till 886 that the Caliph finally recognised the latter as king of Armenia, and 
the Emperor, still adhering to the fiction of his suzerainty^ over -Armenia, sent him a 
golden crown. 

How nominal was the restoration of the Armenian monarchy was revealed on his 
death, when the country very soon had as many king.s ,as it had previously had prince- 
lings, with the result that it soon jia-ssed under Byzantium. 

M. Laurent'.s present volume stops with the death of Ashot I. It is a singularly 
important study of autonomous Armenia, its history, economic conditions and prosperity 
under the Arabs, Appendices de.-d with the topography and geographical nomenclature 
of Armenia, the questions of the autonomy of the Armenian church, the Arab princi- 
palities of Armenia, and conclude with exhaustive genealogical lists and bibliographies 
The book has a very full index. Students of the mediaeval history of the nearer 
East will await future volumes with interest. 


Byzance et les Turcs Seljoucides dans TAsie Occidentale jusqu’en 1081 
Par J. Laurent. (Annales de TEst, 28' Annee, Fascicule 2.) Pn 141 1 man' 
Nancy : Berger-Levrault, 1919. 7 fr. / u- , a map, 


Our sources for the early history of the Scljuk invasion of Asia Minor are not 
satisfactory ; it is difficult to give a detailed picture of its progress and to distinguish 
destruc ive raids from permanent conquests. There are no contemporary Muhamm’adan 
authorities imd the later Arab historian.s do not deal in any detail with this period The 
Armenian historians have a strong bias against the ‘impotent, effeminate and ignoble 
nation of the Gieek.s, ■‘nd on the whole, are not sufficiently intere.sted in the Greeks to 

record their fortunes. The Byzantine writer., can hardly be expected to preserve for 
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posterity a full record of their defeats. M. Laurent has examined all the sources for the 
history of Asia Minor from 1025 to 1081, and by judicious sifting of the evidence has 
given a remarkably clear account of the gradual collapse of Greek power in Western Asia. 
After the death of Basil II. in 1025 the Byzantine Empire was ruled by a continually 
changing series of incompetent, foolish, or extravagant Emperors until the accession of 
Alexius I. in 1081. They still had able generals in plenty, but they had no longer the 
armies necessary. The country was devastated by continual civil wars, favourites held 
the principal offices in Constantinople, and the generals in the held were under incom- 
petent civilian control. Jealousy of the power of the great families of Asia Minor led 
to the abolition of their local militias which had formed a strong line of defence to the 
Empire. Economies were effected at the expense of the army and recruiting was 
neglected. The result was the catastrophe of 1071 when Romanus Diogenes, who was 
by no means lacking in military qualities, with his ill-equipped raw levies was completely 
routed at Manzikert. For the next ten years we find Byzantine armies in Asia Minor, 
but they are usually fighting with each other. Frankish mercenaries like Crispin 
gathered armies round them and took the defence of the countrj’ into their own hands, 
but this and the consolidation of the .\rmenians under Plularetos resulted only in further 
disorganisation. Within a year or two of Manzikert the Turks had devastated Asia 
Minor, but they had nut conquered it. They were still wandering nomads, but they so 
ruined the country that the Greeks disappeared before them. 

When rivals to the throne like Botaniates and Melissenos enlisted Turks into their 
service and admitted them to their towns, these mercenaries soon began to show their 
independence. The Turks themselves were not yet a united force ; they remained 
scattered bands of nomads and, but for the lack of unity among the Christians, it should 
have been an easy matter to dispose of them. Alexius Coinnenos was the man ho could 
have done this, but he had first to create an army and then use it against the Normans in 
Illyria and Thessaly before he could turn his attention to the East. When he did turn 
against the Seljuks it was with fair success, but the moment when they might have been 
swept out of Asia Minor had passed. 

M. Laurent's book is the most thorough account of an important period that has yet 
appeared and his voluminous notes and extensive bibliography give some idea of the 
amount of labour this excellent work has cost him. 


The Inscriptions of Sinai. By Al.vs H. G.\ki>xer, D.Litt., and T. Erkj Peet, B..A.. 

Part I. Introduction and Plates. Pp. 19, 80 plates. London : Egypt Exploration 
Fund, 1917. 

One of the most important archaeological publications issued in England during recent 
years is that of the Inscriptions of Sinai, published by the Egypt Exploration Fund. 
The book is a corpus of all the known hieroglyphic and hieratic inscriptions in the 
peninsula, both still extant and now destroyed, based chiefly upon the copies made by 
the F und's expedition of 1904 under Professor Petrie, and on a collection of squeezes, 
made many years ago, now in the British Museum. The work is then a publication of 
the labours of the Fund’s archaeologists plus a great amount of older and hitherto 
unpublished material. Its importance for the study of Egyptian epigraphy can hardly be 
overestimated. Several years ago an unparalleled outrage was committed by some British 
engineers sent out to Sinai by a commercial company to prospect for metals. They 
destroyed one of the oldest and finest inscriptions with pick and hammer. The publication 
of the remainder becomes an urgent necessity in view of possible repetitions of such acts of 
ignorant barbarity. As the inscriptions, though beginning as early as the First Dyna.sty 
(3600 JJ.c.), cease with the Twentieth (1100 B.c.), no Greek or Graeco-Egyptian 
bi-lingual inscriptions occur, so that nothing specially interesting to Hellenic students 
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appears in the book. We can, however, congratulate our sister Society upon this truly 
macrnificent publication, which in its format, its typography, and the excellence of its 
eighty-six plates, containing 355 inscriptions, besides plans, challenges comparison. Not 
less excellent are the laborious synopsis of the inscriptions and the concordance with 
previous publications, which gives the student all the information he needs or can desire. 
For this labour and for their painstaking collation and correction of the copies and 
squeezes, we must thank Dr. Gardner and Mr. Feet, and congratulate them on the 
appearance of the first p.art of their most useful work. 


Vom gottlichen Pluidum nach agyptischer Anschauung. (Papyrusinstitut 

Heidelberg, Schrift 1.) Yon Friedrich Pkeistcike. Pp. 63. Berlin und Leipzig : 

Vereinigung wissenschaftlicher Verleger, 1920. 

This is the first volume of a new series of papyrological monographs to be issued by the 
recently founded Papyrusinstitut of Heidelberg, of which Professor Preisigke, the author 
of the present work, is tlie director. The institute being devoted to the study of 
papyrology and its director having won his well-deserved reputation by his studies in the 
sphere of Greek papyri, particularly in questions concerning the administration of Graeco- 
Roman Egypt, it is a little surprising to find the theme of this first volume drawn from 
Egyptian religion. 

The thesis of the volume is that the divine power resided in and was transmitted by 
a • divine fluid.’ passed on by the parent god to the gods later created, and by gods to 
men. The fluid is found in statues and effigies of the gods, in men, plants, and animals : 
it returns at death to the god whose fluid it is. It is in all men, but in the Pharaoh in a 
peculiar degree, so that he is himself god, as it were a breathing statue in which the 
divine power is embodied. It is by means of this fluid that the gods exercise their 
power ; it grows weaker in proportion to the distance to which it is transmitted, and 
hence it is to the advantage of the god that it shall have as many embodiments as 
possible ; for it can be subdivided infinitely without loss. Thus to make statues of the 
ood is to increase his effective influence. The ‘ fluid ’ is the Jm, that puzzling Egyptian 
conception which has evoked so much controversy (for a recent discussion of the hi, in 
%vhich an entirely diflerent view from Preisigke’s is taken, see N. W. Thomas, fVhat is 
the ka ! in Journ. E(i. Arch. vi. pp. 265-273) ; as Preisigke puts it, ‘der Ka eines Gottes 
ist das Fluidum dieses Gottes, der Ka eines Konigs ist das Fluidum dieses Konigs.’ 

This is perhaps a fair outline sketch of Prei.sigke’s main thesis, but he deals of 
course with many points of detail, following out the various implications and ramifications 
of the conception of the divine fluid. His volume is of great interest, but to criticize his 
theory adequately would require a wider knowledge of primitive religion in general and 
Egyptian religion in particular than the pxesent reviewer can claim. A few comments 
may however be made. 

The first point that strikes one in leading the volume is the dksproportion between 
the evidence adduced for the theory of the ' fluid ’ and the structure erected upon 
it. That some of Preisigke s arguments in favour of his ‘ fluid ’ theory have weight 
may be admitted, but it cannot be said that any one or the sum of them is conclusive ; 
and if the theory is not e.stablished, then much of what follows lacks relevance to the 
subject, however valuable the volume may be as a collection of material relating to ancient 
conceptions of the working of divine power. Thus on p. 60 W'e are told ‘ Das npfvfia ist 
das gbttliche Fluidum,’ and are referred to p. 19 ; but no proof of this identification 
is ofl’ered there ; we are merely told a jiropiri of a passage in P. Leid. \V., o ivipvafjtras 
wpfvfia dvdpMTTois tls Carjp, that ‘ das rrvevpa ist das Fluidum selber.’ ’Kp/pva^aas is 
a strange word to use of a liquid : and no more appropriate is exsufflatio, which on 
p, 60 we are told was the word used among the early Christians to denote ‘ das 
christenfeindliche Fluidum zu verjagen.’ 
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Again, there is (not unnaturally) a tendency throughout to attribute to Egyptian 
theology a coherence and logical definiteness which one may doubt whether it possessed. 
Thus on p. 43 f. it is argued that since in ancient Egypt the sacrificial offerings were not 
burnt, but, after being offered, were removed and consumed by the priests, ‘ kann nicht 
der Wunsoh obgewaltet haben, dem Gotte Speisen zum Essen darzubringen ’ ; the god 
received the ‘fluid’ which was in the offerings back into himself ‘durch Saugeu.’ 
The logic is sound, and some such idea as Preisigke indicates may actuaOy have been 
at work, but the argument is not so conclusive as it looks. The primitive mind (and in 
dealing with Egyptian religion we are constantly confronted by very primitive conceptions) 
is logical in its way, but its logic is not our logic and does not exclude the simultaneous 
holding of inconsistent conceptions. A child, for example, will set its food before a doll 
and then eat it itself ; one half of its mind knows that the quantity of food is un- 
diminished, but the other half is sufficiently under the spell of its symbolism to feel 
genuinely distressed if the food is withheld from the doll. 

It is another result of his too logical treatment of the subject that Preisigke is apt to 
lay excessive weight on a single motive, that of the ‘fluid.’ He suggests for example 
(p. 38) that Akhenaton’s mam motive in transferring his capital from Thebes to Tell-el- 
Amarna may have been his anxiety to get away from a place where the power of 
the Ammon ‘ fluid ’ was specially strong ; but surely the concrete power of the Ammon 
priesthood, long established at Thebes and supported by local sentiment, was a quite 
adequate reason for the removal. It may be pointed out by the way that the statement 
on p. 9 that the representation of the sun with the rays terminating in hands cannot be 
proved before Akhenaton's reign is perhaps open to doubt ; is there not an instance in 
the palace of Amenophis III ? 

If, however, one cannot but feel doubts as to the correctness of some of Preisigke’s 
views, it must be admitted that his book is a very interesting and suggestive one ; 
and it may be that more competent Egyptian scholars than the present reviewer will 
be more disposed to accept the theory which it expounds. 


Le Texte d’Aristophane et ses Commentateurs. By Pierre Boudre.vix. 

Pp. 201. Paris : Eontemoing, 1919. 

Pierre Boudreaux fell on December 13th, 1914, aged 32, leaving the manuscript of this 
book, which has been prepared for press by M. Georges Meauty of the University of 
Neuchatel. .4.u introduction is contributed by 51. Haussoullier. 

The book contains an account of the critical work done upon Aristophanes from 
Alexandrian and prae- Alexandrian times down to the Antoninian grammarians and the 
period of the first collection of scholia. The subject — interesting but little remunerative, 
seeing that there are next to no new facts, and papyri are unusually .sterile — is treated 
with diligence and ability, and the literature, for the most part of little value, is taken 
ample and almost too ample account of. The book betrays here and there its incomplete 
state, but the author succeeds in investing the various grammarians with more individual- 
ity than had hitherto been done. He relieves us once and for all of the need of con- 
sulting the grimy minor philological literature of the nineteenth century. The author's 
tone is independent, and he deservedly chastises Rutherford’s eccentricities and the 
presumptuousuess of Wilamowitz. It is the more to be regretted that he was not 
allowed time to produce an original and exhaustive history of the department, based on 
a new interpretation of the originals : the errors of past philology are evident on every 
page and could not have escaped the author s mature reflection. I will mention one ; the 
curious scholion Birds 1608 is usually printed er roh ’ArroXfioif fvpnv a-KidSwr Kal iv 
TraXutm rm f’/iw, from which it is inferred that an Attalean or Pergamene edition existed at 
a late period, a conception at variance with all we know of ancient publishing. The MS. 
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reads, as the author notes, tv rots a-mXitov. The Atilii will have been publishers (like 
Atticus with his ' ArrtKtava), in the late pagan period to which we would naturally assign 
the scholion. 

This is not to decry the merit of a man to whom we owe more than books. 

T. W. A. 


Die griechischen und lateinischen Nachrichten tiber die persische Religion. 

By Cabl Clemen. Pp. 232. Giessen : Alfred Topelmaun. 1920. M. 40. 

Fate has dealt so cruelly with the literature of ancient Persia that high importance still 
attaches to the many notices of Iranian religion preserved in Greek and Roman sources. 
Professor Clemen, who has published the original texts in his Fonfes historiae religiunu 
Penicae, in his new work examines in detail their value for our knowledge of the origin 
and growth of the religion revealed to us in the Avesta and in Pahlavi texts, and less 
directly in the inscriptions of the Per.sian kings. While there is no independent criticism 
of the native sources, the author’s knowledge of the literature is extensive ; unfortunately 
he has yielded to the temptation to display erudition at the expense of lucidity, and by 
adopting an arrangement ba.sed merely on the dates of the authors cited he has been 
compelled to repeat more than once the same arguments. But in the main his judgment 
is sound, if not original, and the painstaking completeness of his arguments renders 
them valuable even when they are unconvincing. 

On the strength of the evidence of Xanthos the author accepts the view which places 
Zoroaster's date not later than 1000 b.c., a date far more plausible than that contended 
for by Jackson in his Zunxiiki'. But his attempt to prove that Zoroaster was not merely 
born in Western Iran, but that his lifework was performed there and not in Baktria, 
implies a faith in the testimony of Ch.ires of Mytilene which the nature of his notice 
entirely precludes : the balance of evidence is clearly in favour of Baktria as the scene of 
the reformer’s efforts. On the other hand the rejection (pp. 43, 44) of Moulton’s effort 
to find a reminiscence of Zoroaster’s childhood in Vergil's Fourth Eclogue is convincing. 
The discussion of the fascinating question of the religion of Cyrus, Cambyses, and 
Dareios (pp. 54-77) is careful and complete, and the conclusion that all three were 
Zoroastrians is far from implausible ; of special interest is the argument (pp. 115-21) in 
refutation of the common opinion that the mode of burial of the Achaemenidae is incon- 
si.steiit with the prescriptions of the Avesta. Here, as throughout, the classical notices are 
handled with care and discretion, whUe full use is made of Frazer’s rich collections of 
sacred rites, and his treatment of the Sakea is defended (pp. 125, 126), not very con- 
vincingly. against Geffcken's criticisms. 

V ar conditions doubtless explain some omissions inconsistent with the author’s 
general love for completeness. Thus on p. 40 Kennedy appears as the latest authority 
for the date of Kanishka, ignoring Marshall’s decisive arguments {J.R.A.S. 1914, 
pp. 973-86 ; 1915, pp. 191-6, and elsewhere). Xo reference is made to Carnoy's Iranian 
Mi/tholoyt/, and the refutation (pp. 205-23) of Moulton's theory of the aboriginal 
character of the Magi would have been more interesting had it been possible for the 
author to take account of the objections rai.sed to the suggestion in J.R.AS. 1915 
pp. 790-9. But the two criticisms are supplementary to each other, and the conclusion 
is unavoidable that we cannot now hojje to draw a line of distinction in point of race 
between Zoroaster and the Magi, among whom Xanthos appears to have reckoned him. 

The author doubts p. 95) the correctness of Aeschylus’s information when in the 
Persai he represents Atossa as styled wife and mother of the god of the Persians, on the 
ground that there is no other early evidence of deification of the Persian king The 
doubt seems needles.s, nor is there any special reason obvious for an invention of the idea 
by Aeschylus, while Theopompos’s narrative (p. 131) of the episode of the Argive 
Xikostratos suggests that the belief in the divinity of the king was an early conception 
which might easily have developed with the extraordinary success of the founders of the 
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monarchy ; the at)sonce of any Vedie evidence of the sacred character of the kingship, 
coupled with the silence of the A vesta, forbids us to treat it as a primitive conception 
among the Indo-Iranians. The Indian belief that the gods, unlike men, cast no shadows 
■sheds light on the as.serti<ni of Theopompos (p. 120) that in the end wlien the strife <if 
the good .and the evil deities is over men will be blessed, neither needing food nor cast- 
ing shadows. < )n the other hand, it is very dubious if the famous dialogue of Yama and 
YamI in the Riiji-eila (x. 10) should he invoked (p 211) to establish that the practice of 
sister-marnage had its origin in some region in the neighbourhood of India. The 
problem there dealt with has every appe.araiiee of arising from a purely mythological 
cause, the conception of the origin of man from a pair of twins ; it stands on a line with 
the doctrine of the incest of Prajiipati with his daughter, and in neither case is it natural 
or plausilile to see any comment on contemporaneous customs. 

Prof. Clemen accepts (p. 84) Eitrem’s ex[ilanation of the r.itioiiale of the march of an 
army between the portions of a victim for purposes of puriticatioii, but does not meet 
the objections to that theory (J.H.S. .xxxvii. 238). The cutting of hair and the tearing 
of clothes in mourning he holds (p. 124) to be a device to render the inourner unre- 
cognisable by the dead or the spirit of death, .i view which is at least too narrow, so 
natural are these acts as e.vpre.ssions of primitive grief. Nor is it certain that we can 
accept the suggestion (p. 142) that the Magi touched the victim with slender twigs 
because there was believed to be latent in the twigs supernatural power. This theory 
assumes, without .siitticient grounds, that the twigs were of some special kind, tamarisk, 
myrtle, or laurel, and it is at least as probable that the rea.son for thus touching the 
victim was to secure for the priests contact with the divine spirit which i.s a.ssumed to 
Come down to partake of the sacrifice. Possibly it was in this way that the grass strewed 
for the sacrifice, which marked the old Indo-Iranian sacrifice, passed over into the barsoin 
of the Parsis, a bundle of twigs held in the priest’s hand : the prie.st may first have used 
a handful of grass with which to touch the victim, and later adopted twigs as a more 
effective means. The choice of the specific material of the twig.s may have been 
iutluenced by other cun.siderations, but Prof. Clemen’s view gives no adecpiate ground for 
the origin of the practice. 

The index does much less than just'ce to the work, while the absence of cross 
references is confusing. The author has also given a needles.sly reiiellent a.speot to his 
reproduction of Iranian names by adopting Bartholumaei’s transliteration, but insisting on 
giving the nominative instead of the .stem. Kanerkes tp. 40) and Hoverkes (p. 104) are 
no more than misreadings, the i standing for sh, and it is lianlly justifiable to explain 
away to the engraver’s error the appearance on a coin of Huvislika’s of a goddess miopd 
who recalls precisely the (juaint notice of Mitra in Herodotus, i. 131. 

Bkrrikh.vi.k Kkith. 


Beitrage zur griechischen Religionsgeschichte, III. (Videnskapsselskapete 
Skrifter. II. Hist.-Filos. Klas.se, 1019. No. 2.) By .S. Eitrem. Pp. 202. 
Kristiania : Jacob Dybwad, 1920. 

Dr. Eitreiiis latest contribution to Greek religion falls into two nearly egiial portions ; 
in the first four chapters he supplements the descriptions of Greek cult in his Opferritus 
und Voropfer (noticed in this Jcuriird, xxxvi. 107), while in the last three lie discusses 
the reliitioii of Aiiieias and the Kaukones, pairs in mythology, and the mythological 
significance of the old legends of the founders of the Greek colonies. The results 
achieved in the second part are, on the whole, disappointing. The effort to prove that 
the original home of the Kaukones is the western Peloponnese is far from satisfactory, 
and the attempt (pp. 127-9) to discover in the Iliad proof that Aiiieias’s original home 
was 111 Arcadia is wholly unconvincing. The same verdict must be passed on the lono 
chapter (fip. 151-92) devoted to iTroving that the Greeks had no reliable information 
J.H.S. — VOL. XL, p 
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regaicling the foutulers of their early colonies and supplied the defect hy the invention 
of names, historically valueless, hut important for myth and cult. The jirocess is simjile ; 
an Arehias and a Thoukles are obviously susceptible of explanation, but so unfortunately 
is Demosthenes. The problem is a diHicult one, but careful examination of the details 
of tile discussion will probably satisfy any student of it.s inefl'ectiveness. 

The chaptei-s on ritual are of more .solid value. The tirst deals with the use of 
libations of water for various purposes ; it is partly polemical, being directed against 
Stengel s views iHerntf-iy 1. h30 If. but not all of Dr. Eilrem’.s own opinions are improve- 
ments. Tile second handles a miscellaneous collection of points under the rubric 
‘ Einheimisehes und Fremdes in den Dpferbrauclien,' including the attacliment of gods 
and heroes to particular spots, the .sacredness of boundarie.s, the riu erence paid to the 
snake, and the exclusion of strangers and slaves from certain rites. Chapter III. i.s 
devoted to the ijArAvy^, and adduces an interesting parallel from a rite practi.sed liv the 
Araljs of the east of the .sea of Tiberias to reconcile a murderer with the relations of the 
murdered man. The explanation .suggested for the practice is refreshingly simple ; 
ignoring the suggestion that the women wail for the shedding of the victim's kindred 
blood, anil negativing the traditional explanation fEur. fr. X>:i) that the cry is an invita- 
tion to the god. Dr. Eitrem holds that the rite is intended, at the culmination of the 
offering, to drive away the evil spirits whioli, attracted liy llie shedding of blood, might 
attack the women present at the sacrifice. The next chapter is a valuable monograjih on 
ancient proces.sions, concluding with a brief notice of the survival of certain of tlieii 
characteristics in the ritual of the Catholic Churcli. 

Throughout the w'ork Dr. Eitrem remains faithful to his belief that the w'oishi|i of 
the gods is derived from the re.spect sliown to the dead. Thus the use of water in the 
worship of the gods goes back in it.s various forms to the ritual of death (pp. 11, 12;: 
even the washing of their statues is a retle.x of the ceremoni.il purification of the body of 
the dead man. Gaia is denied a primitive claim to worship ; .slie is preceded by spirit.s 
of the dead (p. 22). It is not, therefore, surprising to find that even the horses offered 
to Helios and his sacred o.xen (jip. l.'lb, 137) are su.spected of derivation from a chthuiiian 
cult, but it is inexcusable to find a recognition of the conjunction in Helios’ tlireat in 
Od. xii. .383 to descend into the realm of Hade.s and shine among the dead. Poseidon 
also .share.s tlie fate of Helios ; we learn (p. 138) that his connection with the .sea is not 
primitive ; as lord of the .souls of the dead he i.s lord of tile deptlis of the ocean where 
lie the drowned, lord of the winds which they rai.se, and thence lord of the sea generally. 
The dark horse.s, witli which according to Euripides (Aitdium. 1011) Poseidon fares over 
the sea, are not, as even the scholia.st knows, the horses of the sea-god, hut chthouio in 
origin (]). 120 ; here as elsewliere the author ignores the weight of evidence as adduced 
in Earnell's Cnlts of ihe Greet States (iv. 5 tf., 20 ff.). Religion, in the author'.s view 
is thus essentially related to the things of death, and is not even in part a refiex of the 
activities of life, a position which at the least ought not simply to be assumed. 

A. B K. 


Hellenic Architecture : its Genesis and Growth. By Euwakd Bell. Pp I8b 
with numerous illustrations. London : G. Bell and Sons, 1920 7s Gel 

This little hook gives a summary of mueh of the latest information on the genesis of the 
Greek temple and of the orders, and attempts a more or less connected survey of their 
origin and development. The autlior derives the Greek temple in its main lines from 
the Mycenaean megaton and both Done and Ionic from the Aegean column He con 
aiders that the invader.s from the North adapted for their own religious uses the style 
prevailing among the jieople they conquered. There are no traces of actual teninle.s in 
the Aegean age hut lu palaces the wooden column was an important constructive element 
Thrs use of columns in the Aegean .age-especially in Crete and Argolis-he think, .mn' 
be due origmally to Egyptian influence, and the transition from wood to stone in tlm 
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DcMiaii period he also attributes to the same factor. We know, however, that stone 
half-columns were already in use in the later Aegean period at Mycenae. 

The development of the Ionic order out of the Aegean column he considers was the 
result of eastern and in particular of Hittite influence. Mr. Bell discusses the principal 
temples of both orders in relation to the development of the two styles and has a short 
chapter on the Corinthian order. The information on minor points is, in some cases, e.;/. 
on terracottas, not cpiite ui) to date. The war h.as probably made this unavoidable. The 
main defect in the book is the inadequacy of the illustrations. The photographs, plans 
and drawings are mostly culled from well-known publications, reduced in size and badly 
printed. In some cases much needed illustrations are omitted. For instance, although 
such emphasis is laid on the influence of F.gypt in the development of the Greek column 
no examples are given. Again, temples are described and not illustrated, e.g. that of 
Zeus at Acragas. 

< )n the whole the book hardly jiistities its rather ambitious title although it contains 
useful information in a small compass. 


Skizzenbuch griechischer Meister. Ein Einblick in da.s griechische Kunst- 

studium auf Gruiid der Vasenbilder. By K.vrl Rkichiiolo. Pp. 167, with 300 

illustrations. Munich, Bruckinann, 1019. M. 15. 

Professor Reichhold is well known as the author of the splendid drawings in Furtwangler 
iind Reichhold's Puaeniacdcrc/. He has also paid clo.se attention to the 

technique of Greek vase-painting, and has published the result of his investigations 
in the same work. The present book is addressed to a larger public. The author believes 
that the study of the (.treek system of drawing, as revealed by red-figured vases, has 
practical value : that the ancient method may serve as a basis for the training of the 
modern artist. 

The ancient draughtsumn was chiefly concerned with the rendering of the human 
figure, and of the human figure in typical forms. His early training was not based on 
direct study from nature : lie began to learn drawing as we begin to learn writing, by 
practising certain elementary .strokes, straight liiie.s. pot-hooks and the like, until he was 
able to reproduce them easily and faultlessly. He then proceeded to master the coiiihin- 
atioii of these elements to render the different parts of the body, foot, hand, breast, face ; 
and the combination of these parts, according to a prescribed system of proportion and 
symmetry, to make complete figures. Tlie author illustrates this course of training by 
figure.s, and details of figures, from vases, and traces the changes in drawing, and in the 
attitude of the draughtsman towards nature, from the time of .^ndokides to the end of 
the fourth century. There are good chapters on the rendering of the figure at rest and 
in motion, and a good study of Greek clothes and the representation of them. The 
numerous and charming illustrations are taken from vases which the author has drawnfor 
Furtwangler- Reichhold : a good many of the drawings have not been published before, 
such as tig. 9 tMunioh 2586) : pi. 22, 3 ; pi. 28 ; pi. 31, 2 ; pi. 42. 3 and pi. 67, 4 (from 
the Helen lase in the Vatican) ; pi. 45, 1 ; pi. 51 ; pi. 5.5, 1 ; pi. 56 (from the Prononios 

vase I : fig. 26. 

The author discusses, partly in the course of the argument, and partly in footnotes 
a miuilier of important archaeological question.s ; the use of the vases, the meaning of 
(Tiitirjcrcv and eygnrj/ev, the relation between vase-painting and free painting, the .size of 
the Workshops. He considers that the painted vases are too fragile and too porous for 
everyday use ; they were mainly ornaments, he thinks, but he admits a “ temporary ’ 
use for household piirpose.s. No doubt the costliest were only used ooca.sionally and 
circumspectly : the others could easily be replaced. We may agree with him that they 
were not used for storage. That clay liydriai went to the fountain is shown by Polyxeua s 
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broken liydriu. In the (|uestiou of etroirio-ev, the author s view is akin to Mr. Pettier s . 
the e'yp:i\l^e man l)ecomes a very puny fellow, yet one would think that this view con- 
tiieted witli the main idea of Professor Reichhold’s book. 

What the artists will think of Professor Reichhold's .system is uncertain . certain 
that the >SA'i;‘.riihnc/i is vei'y welcome as one of the few oood introductions to the stiidt 
of va.se.s. 

Read Wiirzburg for Munich on p. Sd, Attic for Italian on p. d.d. Vatican for Berlin 
on I'. 97 , Alakron for Bryuos on p. l.b:!. 


Helps for Students of History : No. 30. Coins and Medals.— B\ U. F. 

Hill. Pp. 62 London : .S.P.L.K.. 1920. l.s- 6</. 

The editors of this little series of elementary handliooks evidently realize that, if 
" arcliaeolo"\ witliout tears" is to be anything but a sham, tliey must .secure the co- 
operation of the nio.st highly qualified siiecialists. For coins and medals they have been 
particularly fortunate in enli.sting the services of Air. Hill. Tliree intri aluctoi y cliapter.' — ■ 
the last of them very brief — deal wdth the generalities of the .subject in a manner at once 
lucid and intere.sting. The.se prepare the ground for wliat is undoubtedly the nio.st 
important .section of the whole, a carefully selected bibliography arranged mainly on 
geographical jirinciples. Tlie beginner will find there a valuable .set of finger-posts, 
and even the expert may iL't infrequently be glad to avail Iiinis.df of the hints that Mr. 
Hill has to oli'ei. A great merit of the book is that it is world-wide in its reference, and 
that it includes niodein as w-ell as ancient and mediaeval nuniismatics. 


(1) The Lewes House Collection of Ancient Gems. By J. D. Bkazi.kv. 

4to. Pp. \ii-(-124. Twelve collotype Plate.s. Oxford' Clarendon Press, 1920. OSs. 

(2) Catalogue of Engraved Gems of the Classical Style. By Giskla AI. A. 

Richtkr. 8vo. Pp. Ixxiv. -|-2d2. 88 half-tone Plate.s. New York; Metropolitan 

Aluseuin of Art, 1920. 5 dollars. 

The.se two books are of intere.st as nearly siinultaneou.s essay.s in the art of cataloguing. 
The collections with which they deal are both of modern formation, select in character, 
and of a manageable size. 

Air. Beazley deals witli the choice collection of Air. E. P. Warren at Lewes House. 
Hi.s book contains 135 entries only, and no introductions or sectional preface.s. On the 
other hand, each stone is di.sonssed with the leisurely amplitude usuallv more character- 
istic of a special publication of an individual example than of a catalogue. The whole 
collection is illustrated in the first eight plates. Two more plates stive the special pieces 
enlarged, and two give gems quoted in illustrations from elsewhere. This is a feature 
of interest, since all are not.-dde stones. For e,xaiuple. Lord Southesk's beautiful archer 
feeling the point of his arrow (PI. A, 10) can he compared with the fine Lewes House 
gem of an archer drawing his bow. The well-known Tyszkiewics portrait head of a man 
in a fez-like cap can be conveniently compared with the lonides-Zariti version of the 
same subject in the British Aluseuin. 

The collection of gems at New York is considerably larger, and Alias Ricliter's 
catalogue has 464 numbers. Her method is the more usual one of catalogue entries, 
for the most part concisely drawn up, with a useful introduction and section prefaces. 

The nucleus of the collection iva.s the group of mature archaic intaglios of the 
highest ipiality from f'esnola's excavations in Cyprus, first described by AIr.°C. W. Kino 
in an aiipendix to Cesnola's book. It is noteworthy that no mention is made 
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of the mythical ‘ Treasure of Curium ’ to which they were originally said to belong. 
Numerically, the main constituents of the collection were the gems gathered together 
by Mr. King himself during the middle years of the last century. These pieces, 
when failure of ej’esight obliged him to change his allegiance from gems to china, he 
■sold, about 1878, to Mr. ,1. T. Johnston. Pre.sideiit of the New York Museum. The 
collection was given soon after to the Museum by Mr. Johnston. It contains a good 
selection of typical works, mainly Creek and Craeco-Roman, and is nearly’ free from the 
discredited examples that had been sought for at an earlier date. The Greau collecti(jn 
of glass, given to the iluseum by Mr. Morgan in 1917, contained a good variety of 
pastes. Other interesting pieces have been added by single purchase. 

As in the case of Mr. Be.izley's catalogue, nearly all the gems are given in the 
plates, though a lack of plate reference.s in the text makes it necessary to do some 
hunting to tind them. I'he important objects are also shown in enlargements, but the 
method adopted of combining both impression and enlargement on the same rectangular 
tablet inevitably gives the no doubt erroneous impression that we have before us a 
photograph of the impression and of a mechanical enlaigement of it, and not ]>hotographs 
of the same object on different scales. In all the plates both the casts and the tablets 
on which they’ rest are made to throw strong shadows to their left, and the arrangement, 
which is new, does nut seem happy. 
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A 

AiiDERA, monotary system, lliS 
Ailoiiis, myth. 114 
Aeschylus, scene-painting, 185 
Afrodito, papyri. 8 
Agatharchos. painter, 180 
Aigikorei.s, 198 

Alketas. defeated by Aiitigiuuis, 1U7 
Anatolian gods, 93. 202 ; names, 197 
Antigono.s (lunatas and .Athens. 144 
.Antiochu.s, astronomy, 208 
Aphrodite Anadyomene, statue from Cy- 
rene. 203 : on Ludo\ isi Throne, 113 
.Ar.itus of Soloi, hymns, 149 
-Archermus, sons, Itil 

Archons. Athenian, ilates, 143 ; Delphian, 
165 

Aristides Quintilianus, on nui.sic, 26 

Aristophanes, on music, 21 

Aristotle, on music, 19 

Aristoxenus, on music, 22 

Astronomy, 208 

Athenais, Athenian tribe, 201 

.Athens, archons, third-century chronology. 

143 : tribes, 201 
Aulakes, Pisidia, 101 
Aulocrene, fontes, 92 
Aulon, Pisidia, 95. 107 
.Aurelian, .l/u-oVo Vi.tciplind, 40 


B 

Boethius, on music, 39 
Boston counterpart of Ludovisi Throne, 
113, 137 : Minoan statuette, 175 


C 

C.AssioDORU.s, music, 40 
Chios, coinage .and commerce, 160 ; mone- 
tary .standard, 168 
Chremonidean war, 153 
Chrysobulls, 68 
Cicero, music, 22 
Cilician Gates, 89 
Cleonides, music, 25 


Cleostratus, astrommier, 208 
Colours in p.iiiiting, 181 
Commerce, Chios, 160 
Comneni, Turkish camj)aigns, 97 
Constantinople, iimmisciipts, 3, 11 : A’eue 
tians. 68 

Cornelius Nepos on Marathon. 43. 206 

(’rote, stag-horn head. 174 

Crowns, Minoan. 177 

Crusadeis in Pisidia. 9ti 

Cyrene. marble statue of Aphrodite. 203 

Cyzicus, eleetrum coinage. 165 

D 

Delos, choragie insciiptions, 146 
Delphi, third-oenturv archons. 1.55 : livmiis 
28 

Democritus on colours. 181 

Dias, Athenian tribe, 201 

Diomed, in Homer, 47 

Diii friiin MS., 10 

Dokimos. imprisoned by .Antigonus. 107 

E 

Eleutri w coin.age in .Asia, 161 
PikIiijIuii, at Constantinople, 75 
Eiihorns, on Marathon, 44 

F 

Eli tes, 29 

G 

G-Agieabos Eii.viii.iBos. 197 
Gallos, 198 
Goat-priest.s, 198 

H 

Hadrianopolis, site, KX) 

Hephaistiiis, Atheniiui tribe. 201 
Hera of Kanathos, 137 
Heracleides Ponticns, music, 18 
Holkhani Hall, bust of Plato, 192 
Homer, form of poetry, 47 
Horned deities, Mino;m, 178 
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I 

Ion. suns, 201 

Ionian revolt, coinage, 164 

J 

JrsTiNi.vN, schools of Athens, 11 
K 

K.nnathos, .spring of Hera, 140 
Kara-Hissar, fortress Akroenos). 100 
Kelainai, 80 

Kritahi in Cappadocia, 89 
L 

Lk-MXOs, Miltiades, 45 : Seleuciis, 148 
Leontokephalon (Kara-Hissar), 110 
Leontus-Korae, Phrygia, 111 
Liiiinai, Pi.sidia, 96 
Ludovisi throne, 113, 137 
Lysimachos and Athens, 146 
Lystra, derivation, 107 

M 

M.aceiidni.a and Athens, 143 
Mannes, 94 

Marathon, battle, 43, 206 

Mar!)le of Chios, 160 

IMarsia, site, 102 

Meninon on Antigono.s, 148 

Miltiade.s, in Paros and Leinno.s, 43 

5Iinuscule writing, 1 

Modes, musical, 14 

Moustache, Minoan, 175 

Music. 13 

M\s, letter of Epicurus. 1.52 

A 

Xeme.vn games, at Argos. 136 
Xormans, ^'enice and Con.stantinofile, 72 
Xotkeru-. music, 41 

() 

( )Lvvui’U.s, .Sultan Dagh, 99 
< Irchomenos in Arcadia, jiroseny decree, 144 
of Euripides, music, 26 

P 

Papek, introduced by Arabs, 11 
Papyri, cursive writing, 8 
Paros, Miltiades, 43 
Perama, Constantinople, 77 
Persian monetary standards, 171: patronage 
of Cyzieene coinage, 166 
Perspective in painting, 181 
Philodemos on Antigono.s, 148 
Philomelion, site, 99 


Phrygia, goat-priests, 198; topography, 111 
Pisidia, topography. 89 ; wolf-priests, 197 
Plato, on music. 18, 20 ; on painting, 
180 ; portraits, 190 
Pliny, on colours, 185 
Plut.irch, on music, 22 
P(>.seidonias, Athenian trihe, 201 
Ptolemy, on a.'-troiioiiiy, 208 : music, 34 
Ptolemy II. and Athens, 148 
Pythagoras, music, 28 

S 

SCEXE-l'AINTINl., 185 

Sceptres, 178 

Slaves, of temples, 12tl 

Seleucus and Athens, 147 

Silanion, portrait of Pl.ito. 194 

Silver coinage in Asia. 161 

Sophrosyne, 57 

Sozon, god, 202 

Sphinx, coin-type at Chios. 160 

Stag-horn, bearded head. 180 

Strabo, topograjihy of Asia Miiioi. 97 

String instruments. 29 

Studium, monastery, 3 

Stymphaliis. cults of Hera, 139 

Syracuse, head of 12ato, 191 

T 

Tai'ri's. mountain, passes. 89 
Teleiiiachus. in Homer, 58 
Tenedos, embassy to Athen.s. 15] 

Tenos, Atlienian decrees, 148 
Theophrastus on Democritus. 182 
Thymhrion. site. 1()0 

Tiryns, terracotta .statuettes of Hera, 137 
Trysa, heroon, perspective of frieze, 185 
Tribes, Did Ionian.' 200 
Tymbrias, site, 102 
Tyriaioii, .site, 105 

1’ 

Uspensky Co.^pels, 2 
A' 

Vexeti.ans in Constantinople, 68 
' igla, CoiLstantinople, 76 

\\" 

WATER-ORp.rx, 38 
Wolf -priests, 197 

X 

Xer.yes, iiiaich to (ireece, 89 

/ 

ZiziMA, site, 1U4 
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Apyd^r}^, 200 
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ottAoi^, 2()f) 

FfXfOjy, 200 
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107 

TTTepoy. 20 


—7Tovdo<pdpovi^ liymn. 140 

(TTithro^ dyoav, 141) 

(Tvppnioypafpla^ 7 

fTTi n«i/a, hymn. 140 

iiTOTTl’^tOf, 150 

reXf/a. 1*>8 

Tor/os', 31 

icToTiXfia, 148 

KiivfLv, priestess, IDs 

(pavTarruiy 180 

(pOdyyos 21 

K€pa ayX«of, 17^> 

Y^iXtipat, 20 
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